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FOREWORD 


Homanrry is the main thing. People are more 
important than governments. Revolutions, social 
institutions, and great world-movements are in- 
teresting only as expressions of human desires and 
failings. Humanity is more or less alike the world 
over. People of all nations are fashioned from the 
game original raw stuff. The dominating trait in 
the national complex often differs. The proportion 
in which the various elements of character appear 
is varied. Varying environment plays a large part 
in this. One nation has been obliged to develop one 
trait; another, another. But all in all, they contain 
the same basic human elements! 

The aim of this book is to give a human picture 
of Russia as it has been since the Bolsheviks insti- 
tuted their “‘new economic policy’’ in 1921, a move 
which changed the entire surface of the country and 
ushered in a new phase in the development of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. To conserve the 
time of my reader and to permit covering a wider 
field, I have sketched wherever possible. But I have 
also tried to go behind events and things for reasons, 
and to connect both events and movements with 
the laws of life to which they conform. I have en- 
deavyored to make clear how it is that the present 
government is able to hold its seat. In a series of 
tabloids, I have described separately the more im- 
portant social institutions as they are to be found 
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in Russia of today. ‘And at the end, I have touched 
upon present tendencies and factors which are likely 
to enter into Russia’s future. 

But most of all, my ambition for this volume 
is, that it will make Russia and the inhabitants of 
Russia LIVE a little more vividly in the minds and 
hearts of my readers. They live for me. As I sit at 
my typewriter in beautiful California, finishing a 
manuscript begun in England, I can still feel the 
pulsing reality of it all. Sometimes it is too vivid, 
and I have to call a halt and say to myself, ‘It is 
only a story you are writing!’? When I think of 
the various individuals who, often anonymously, 
enter these pages, I do not think of them as ‘‘char- 
acters’’ or ‘‘natives.’’ To me, they are friends and 
acquaintances, many of whom I came to know and 
love. For the Russians are a lovable folk—with all 
their faults. They have a hard task ahead of them, 
and they are attacking it with courage and faith in 
the future. KE. W. H. 
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PART I 


THE CREATION OF A NEW RUSSIA 





I 
‘THE NEW BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA 


PON the ruins of two Russias—the Russia of the 

Tsars and the Red Russia of Communism—a 
new Russia came into being, a Russia as different 
on the surface from the Russia of Communism as 
the latter was from the Old Empire which it super- 
seded. 

This new Russia, which dates its origin from the 
abandonment of Communism as a national economic 
system in Russia by the Bolshevik government in 
1921, is a strange national anomaly—and as fasci- 
nating as it is strange. Fascinating not only be- 
cause it is a new phase of one of the great episodes 
in the history of mankind, commanding not only be- 
cause it involves the fate of more than a hundred 
million human beings (the largest racial bloc in 
_ Europe), but impelling because it represents the 
first beginnings of the long-awaited constructive 
aspect of the Russian revolutionary movement, a 
movement which has had a hitherto almost unbroken 
record for destruction, pain, and sorrow. 

This new Russia—so replete with seeming contra- 
dictions, filled with the confusion of the period of 
formation, yet withal possessed of a form which is 
continually taking on more distinct and permanent 
outlines, human to a most intense and dramatic de- 
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2 THE REFORGING OF RUSSIA 

gree, a product of turmoil, death, and final awaken- 
ing to reality—this is the Russia of today. I say 
new Bolshevik Russia because it is a Russia still 
under the political domination of the Bolshevik 
group of revolutionaries, and thus is still a Bolshe- 
vik Russia, despite the fact that many of the policies 
of the group and certainly the general aspect of the 
country as a social organism are radically different 
from what they were during the ‘‘deep red’’ period 
of Communism when the word Bolshevism became 
famous. 

A revolution, in the final analysis, is simply a 
hurry-up phase in the general scheme of human 
evolution. It is a terrible phase, and during its heat 
it is often difficult to see a clearing ahead. Revolu- 
tion is often an exotic thing, and: may change its 
course radically several times before merging back 
into the slower current of evolution. But sooner or 
later every great revolutionary movement has 
thrown off the hysteria of its initial fanaticism and 
entered a period of reorganization and construction. 
Every revolutionary movement at some time has 
had to pass through this period of adjustment, one 
of the striking features of which period is its aspect 
of opportunism, and during this stage its leaders 
have had to become opportunists to remain in power. 

History teaches that conservatism and radicalism 
follow each other in successive rotation in the gen- 
eral unfolding of human destiny. Both seem essen- 
tial in turn as factors in human progress. Radical- 
ism gives the impelling blow, destroys that which 
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bars its way, clears the ground of the old. And in 
Russia, the centuries-old seat of a powerful feudal 
empire which had sent its roots deep into the soil, 
there was much to be cleared away. In fact, it is 
not at all certain that anything less than a violent 
cataclysm could have cleared away all the tentacles 
of this system. And despite all of their other mis- 
takes, it must be admitted that the Russian Bolshe- 
viks did an exceedingly thorough job of this! . 

But after a revolutionary movement has survived 
this phase of fanaticism, there still remains the 
more important problem of construction, the prob- 
lem of maintaining what can be held of the gain, 
discarding that which cannot be held or which is 
impractical, and vigorously resisting all attempts 
at further change. This proceeding is inherently a 
conservative one, a clinging to that which exists. 
Any government in power at this time unavoidably 
trends to become conservative by nature. It must 
focus its attention upon holding its seat of authority, 
entrenching itself in its stronghold. 

_ Thus far, then, the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment is simply passing through a normal process of 
development. The unusual feature is the way in 
which this phase was ushered in, and in the continu- 
ance of virtually the same leaders through both 
periods. In the history of past revolutions, it has 
not seemed possible for the original radical group 
to accomplish this right-about in question. The 
radical mind has not shown itself sufficiently elastic. 
At this stage wi affairs in the past, it has always 
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been necessary to sweep the radical leaders from 
their seat, so that some rival group, perhaps with 
a similar program, but possessing the quality of | 
moderation which the radicals lacked, might attack 
this problem of consolidation. Sometimes, of course, 
authority has fallen into hands of a group entirely 
out of sympathy with the revolution, and then the 
cause was lost for the time being—until regained 
through a counter-revolt. 

In modern Russia, however, is to be found the 
unique spectacle of the original radical body still 
in political supremacy and itself trying to under- 
take this task of construction, trying to succeed, in 
other words, where their predecessors in revolution- 
ary history failed. (I personally am inclined to 
doubt whether this would have been so were it not 
for the fact that a master-mind happened to be 
dominating the Communist group, the mind of 
Lenin.) Rather, it would be more precise to say 
that in present-day Russia is the spectacle of the 
original radical group now permitting the people of 
Russia to rebuild another economic order around 
the stronghold of force in which still dwell the orig- 
inal revolutionaries, now turned political opportun- 
ists. The latter are trying to help matters along— 
they are gradually acquiring some sense of govern- 
mental responsibility—but at the same time, of 
course, they are not taking any chances at losing 
their political seat through premature relaxation of 
their grip of force. Thus while the economic and 
social evolution is well under way, and has already 
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changed the entire surface aspect of the country, 
there has been little evolution in the political way, 
and the political supremacy of the government still 
rests upon main force. | . 

A firm grasping of this dual state of affairs is 
necessary. . 

There are, then, two outstanding sides of the story 
of Russia of today. There is the story of the present 
Russian government, or better, the present Com- 
munist administration—the description of its 
methods, its composition, the various agencies by 
means of which it is able to maintain its hold on the 
country, and a review of the general political condi- 
tion of the land which makes this persistence possi- 
ble. For whether we like it or not, the Soviet 
government is a fact, a very stubborn fact. It has 
- outlived six years of prophecies of ‘‘collapse,’’ and 
is today in unchallenged possession of the field. It 
is a fact in the international situation which cannot 
be ignored. This is a story that has its ugly sides, 
for the picture of one human being using compul- 
sion upon another is not a pretty one; but it is an 
account that is not lacking in the spectacular. And 
it will help make clearer the human situation in 
Russia today. 

Then there is the fascinating story of the rebuild- 
ing of the social and economic order—the picture of 
the new social institutions now taking on form, the 
picture of social relationships in Russia of today, 
of the age-old basically human institutions, such as 
religion, marriage, etc., and how they appear in the 
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light of present conditions and after the ordeal of 
the revolution. There is the picture of commerce 
and the arts in their present stage of adjustment 
and resuscitation. And there is the tale of several 
exceedingly interesting experiments in sociology 
now in progress of testing; for in many ways Russia 
is a sociological workshop, and will continue to be 
one for some time. 

There is the equally important story of the future, 
whither Russia seems to be going. But I shall not 
touch upon that until after. 

This new social order is known in Russia as ‘‘state 
capitalism.’’ ‘‘Nep’’ is a shorter tag, which is a 
combination of the initials of the phrase, ‘‘new eco- 
nomic policy,’’ a more general term used to describe 
the economic program since the abandonment of 
Communism. In a word, it is a régime under which 
certain of the larger basic industries—pre-eminent- 
_ ly the public utilities and the natural resources, such 
as mines, oil fields, forests—remain the property of 
the state, subject to: either operation by the state 
in toto, or partial operation by the state, part being 
“‘subleased’’ to private enterprise for exploitation. 
All the rest of the field of industry and national com- 
merce is turned back into the hands of private 
enterprise, and private capital. Regarding the land 
—theoretically the title remains the property of the 
state, but provision is made for usage rights by 
individuals (for the benefit of the peasants), and 
the right to dispose of all products of the land is 
without restriction. Every year Russian peasants 
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now pay taxes on their crops and land virtually the 
same as does the American farmer—except that the 
taxes may be paid in kind. 

As will readily be seen, the functions of such an 
economic order are decidedly different from those 
of a régime of Communism, and consequently it was 
necessary to remodel practically the entire national 
economic and social framework. The fundamental 
basis of life was shifted, with a change from a 
régime under which every citizen worked directly 
for the government, and in return, was furnished 
with food, lodging, and other means of livelihood 
(meager as it was!), to a régime under which the 
bulk of the population was obliged to shift for them- 
selves, depending upon their personal initiative to 
win the necessities of life, in a commercial struggle 
not greatly different from that in our own country— 
only vastly more difficult. And in this struggle, it 
was necessary to begin with first fundamentals, build 
up again all the agencies of competitive commerce, 
which had been swept away by the advent of Com- 
munism, readjust all life to the new demands, vir- 
tually make over the fabric of society. 

Never before has such a fascinating (yet terrible) 
spectacle presented itself to mankind—that of a 
great nation in the process of reconstructing nearly 
all its social institutions from the ground up. De- 
spite the major shift from feudalism in the French 
Revolution, much of the structural framework of 
society was retained to form a basis for the new 
exterior. In the American Revolution, virtually no 
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abrupt change of the social order was instituted. 
The idea of the new commonwealth germinated in 
the hearts of our first Americans as they sailed 
across the Atlantic, and was already functioning 
when the colonies broke away from England. Our 
American Revolution was a war of independence 
rather than a revolution in the sense in which the 
term is used in Europe. It was a tremendous event, 
in that it was built upon a spiritual principle—the 
soundest of foundations—but it did not necessitate 
completely refashioning the social fabric. We were 
able to transplant much bodily from our Anglo- 
Saxon past. 

Our social institutions as we see them today are 
complex organisms. They are products of centuries 
of growth, and their present forms are the result of 
innumerable adjustments. Most of them have ex- 
isted so long that most people have forgotten how 
they actually were made. 

Yet in Russia is a people in the act of re-erecting 
virtually all these structures at one stroke, figura- 
tively speaking. It is not a case of revitalizing old 
parts, weakened by strain, but actually reproducing 
new parts, putting them together again, and start- 
ing them to function. 

Never before has the world had such an oppor- 
tunity to see deep into the fundamentals of society, 
and see how the ‘‘wheels go together’’ in that com- 
plex mechanism, the economic state of today. To 
continue the figure, this machine is not yet function- 
ing properly. There is little fuel with which to 
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stoke the furnaces. Nevertheless, slowly and clum- 
sily the parts are going together and some of them 
are beginning to move again after a fashion. That 
process in itself is world commanding. 

And basically, the mover in this process is a great 
people, a people still undeveloped in many respects 
but possessed of wonderful possibilities and capaci- 
ties, and, most of all, a people with courage and 
faith in its future. 


II 
THE ORDEAL 


pe government of the Tsars, the last of Eu- 
rope’s great absolute monarchies, was over- 
thrown in March, 1917, by a revolution which was 
the result of the combined efforts of all of Russia’s 
revolutionary elements—the Lefts, or the radical 
wing (including the Bolsheviks), and the more lib- 
eral or Right wing, including the Social Revolution- 
aries (later headed by Kerensky) and the Consti- 
tutional Democrats, chieftained by Professor Miliu- 
koff. At first, the liberals took command and set 
up a short-lived provisional government, under the 
premiership of Alexander Kerensky. 

This administration lasted but a few months. Its 
leaders were a sincere, idealistic group of men (and 
women, for the role of the famous ‘‘grandmother 
of the Revolution,’’ Catherine Breskovskaya, must 
not be overlooked!), but the government lacked co- 
hesive qualities. It was a coalition, made up of a 
number of parties, who unfortunately did not agree 
too well as to detail of policy. Also, it tried to go 
far ahead of the time, and set up a political democ- 
racy in a country which for centuries was used only 
to the ways of a feudal empire. Kerensky had long 
been fighting the brutal force of the Tsars’ empire; 
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he now proceeded to ‘‘free’’ the people. He even 
abolished capital punishment. At a moment of crisis 
and in the throes of war, when firmness above all 
was necessary, the Provisional government began to 
be soft. National discipline soon became demoral- 
ized. Confusion increased. Kerensky pleaded with 
the people and with the army. His eloquence was 
wonderful, but it was not words that were needed. 
Finally, the Provisional government did tighten up, 
postponed its plan for a popularly elected constitu- 
ent assembly, and as dictator of all Russia Kerensky 
made a last attempt to regain the lost authority. It 
was too late. His government was further weak- 
ened by the deflection of a large army group, headed. 
by General Korniloff, a former Tsaristic officer, who 
tried to oust Kerensky by force. Kerensky crushed 
the uprising, but it was a costly victory, and his 
enemies were able to make excellent use of his 
embarrassment. 

Meanwhile, the radical wing of the Revolutionary 
body—the Bolsheviks—had been steadily growing in 
strength. Their methods were at the extreme other 
end of the political spectrum from those of Keren- 
sky. They believed in force. They had the genius 
of organization. They were well disciplined. They 
knew exactly what they wanted, and too, were skilled 
propagandists. This solid wedge finally crashed 
into the weakened frame of the Provisional govern- 
ment, and in October, of the same year, the Bolshe- 
viks toppled that ill-fated government over into his- 
tory. Upon the debris of it and the ruins of the Old 
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Empire, scarcely dead, they set up a new dictator- 
ship, a dictatorship of the ‘‘proletariat.’’ 

This government was inherently a minority rule. 
The proletariat, strictly speaking, is made up of 
workers in industry. And in Russia, where industry 
was only imperfectly developed, this class was ex- 
ceedingly small. But the proletarian leaders—the 
Communist party—were compactly organized. And 
fortunately for them, their opponents were divided. 

The first problem of the new administration, of 
course, was to fix its political hold upon the country. 
In this it was immediately disputed by all other 
political factions in Russia—the rival groups of rev- 
olutionaries as well as the former monarchists. Bit- 
ter civil warfare soon developed. The land was 
thrown into a tumult. And in the midst of this, the 
Communist leaders, with surprising sangfroid, gath- 
ered their forces, began the task of subduing the 
country. They first built up an army. It must be 
borne in mind, that this was a struggle in which the 
bulk of the people—the peasants constitute nearly 
ninety per cent of the population—were compara- 
tively passive. Their réle was more that of onlook- 
ers while a few groups of aggressive political ele- 
ments fought with each other for possession of the 
government. The peasants were delighted that 
there had been a revolution, and that the Old Empire 
had fallen. But they were not capable of fathoming 
the various political or economic theories of govern- 
ment now at issue. They knew little difference be- 
tween the various revolutionary groups although, 
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under the influence of propaganda, they could be 
swayed. They obeyed whoever happened to have the 
whip hand. They did bitterly dislike the Whites and 
the Old Empire. But when the White army was in 
possession of a section the peasants had to bow to 
its will—even when this meant enforced military 
service. This situation will explain many things 
which otherwise would seem so inexplicable to the 
spectator across the seas. But the people suffered 
quite as much as if it had been a battle of their own 
choosing. 

This civil warfare grew rapidly in heat. Hostile 
armies were organized to break the Bolshevik domi- 
nation. These were opposed by the growing Red 
army, which steadily, if painfully, pushed them out 
of Russia. Important White’ armies of intervention 
swept towards Moscow, to be thrown back and 
erushed. These armies the Bolshevik propagandists 
described to the people as ‘‘invaders”’ and the Reds 
took the pose of the ‘‘nrotectors’’ of Russia. 

Meanwhile, members of the anti-Bolshevik revo- 
lutionary groups in Moscow and Petrograd were 
not idle. While their comrades were trying to or- 
ganize armies in the provinces, they devoted them- 
selves to ‘‘gunning’’ for individual leaders in the 
Bolshevik administration. A series of assassina- 
tions and attempted assassinations ensued, culminat- 
ing in the attempt to kill Lenin. This attempt was 

Originally, the monarchist forces were called “White,” as opposed 
to the “Red” Bolsheviks, But as their ranks enlarged to include 


many of the anti-Bolshevik revolutionaries, the term eventually came 
to designate all anti-Bolshevik groups. 
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unsuccessful, of course, although the assassin suc- 
ceeded in lodging in the Communist chief’s shoulder 
a bullet which was not removed until years later. 
In fairness to the Communists, it should be stated 
that up to this time they had been jcomparatively 
moderate in their repressive measures against the 
population as a whole. They had been stern, but 
there had been no organized ‘‘terror.’? The bullet 
aimed at their chief, however, shattered all that re- 
mained of their restraint. As Lenin lay wounded— 
possibly dying—the Communists and their sympa- 
thizers went mad. Losing their balance, they 
plunged into a reign of ‘‘terror,’’ murder, and vio- 
lence that soon outrivaled even the bloody terror of 
the French Revolution, and which will always re- 
main as a disgrace to the Russian revolutionary 
movement. In their hysteric fright, and indigna- 
tion, the Bolsheviks began arresting en masse those 
not actively sympathetic with them. Since, as said 
before, the Communists wefe an exceedingly small 
minority, naturally, the bulk of the educated class 
in Russia opposed them and their sudden usurpa- 
tion of revolutionary authority. Thus nearly all the 
educated class in the cities were under suspicion. 
The hysteria of suspicion knew no bounds. Arrests 
were made by the hundreds and thousands, until the 
jails were crammed. The Bolsheviks took no 
chances of having any possible ‘‘felon’’ escape! 
They then began a systematic and deliberate exter- 
mination of the aggressive elements whom they 
feared, They shot all whom they thought were dan- 
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gerous. Suspicion was sufficient proof of ‘guilt’? in 
many, many cases; it was always more than suffi- 
cient for imprisonment of indefinite duration. The 
Bolsheviks took no chances, preferring to err on the 
side of safety to their group, even if it did cost 
thousands of innocent lives, than to risk possible 
loss of their cause through permitting some poten- 
tial leader or plotter to go free. 

This Reign of Terror cost Russia much of the 
flower of her Intelligentzia, but it cleared the ground 
of opposition, cowed the people into submission, and 
enabled the Reds to impress their political domin- 
ance upon them. And it tore up the last roots of 
the Old Empire. 

At the same time, Red armies were increasingly 
victorious in their campaigns against White invad- 
ing armies, and gradually violent opposition to the 
central government died down. All this while, the 
Red leaders were busily engaged extending their 
sphere of authority. They built their control on two 
big pillars—the army, whose loyalty was retained 
by means of food and clothing, and a secret police. 
As civil warfare and individual opposition disap- 
peared, the land calmed down, and ceased the strug- 
gle against its new masters. The people as a whole 
were not unaccustomed to obeying by rote. They 
had had centuries of training in that! And the new 
dictator was able to begin where the old one left off. 
This obedience to national discipline was, of course, 
enforced upon thieves and criminals, as well as upon 
counter-revolutionaries. Robbers who defied the 
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Soviet government’s order against pillaging were 
shot. relentlessly. The Soviet government realized 
that political order was the first essential for any 
country or government. Russia was a house in 
which the family had been scuffling. Until the head 
of the family could stop the disorder, he could not 
hope to run the household at all! 

Eventually, however, the superior force and or- 
ganizing ability of the Bolshevik leaders prevailed 
and the country adjusted itself to the orders of the 
new disciplinarians. This fact was not realized 
abroad at the time, owing to the energy of the White 
propagandists, who insisted that turmoil still 
reigned in Russia. Red propagandists announced 
that overt rebellion had ceased, but nobody believed 
them. And there are many people even today who 
think Russia still is in a state of moving picture 
Wild West, with bandits and Red ‘‘Bolsheviks’’ 
chasing each other down the streets with blazing 
revolvers, while pillagers—of both factions—rob the 
people. This cartoon is no exaggeration. Whereas 
in reality, political order and national discipline 
have been firm in Russia since the winter of 1919- 
20, when the last White military campaign collapsed. 
In the outlying provinces and along the frontier, 
there are a few roving outlaw bands, it is true, al- 
though they take good care to keep out of the way 
of the Red army soldiers—but the country as a 
whole is quiet. Life is safer on the streets of Mos- 
cow at night—safer from attacks by robbers—than 
in New York, and as safe as in London. This 
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situation has prevailed in the cities since 1920, with 
one or two slight exceptions, as I verified by inquiry 
among people of all classes while I was in Russia. 

But the establishment of a political dictatorship 
is only part of the story of the Communist period. 
That it was a dictatorship of a class—an adminis- 
tration of force—few tried to deny in Russia. After 
the Bolsheviks assumed power there never was any 
political democracy in the Anglo-Saxon sense, nor 
is there now. They did not evolve greatly in that 
respect from their original standpoint. 

But, remarkable as it seems, in addition to con- 
ducting a terror and waging civil warfare, they did 
find time to put up a new and elaborate national 
economic structure, modeled on the Communistic 
pattern. Some of this had to wait, of course, until 
after they had made considerable progress in sub- 
duing their opponents, but nevertheless it went on 
slowly. 

The new régime represented no gain in popular 
liberty. It was primarily an economic and social 
system, which reposed upon a political foundation 
of force.. But it did possess one positive virtue in 
offering for test a new social and economic system 
which for several decades had been challenging the 
interest of social students and recently had begun 
' to fire the imaginations of the sections of the work- 
ing classes in several countries. It was thus a social 
feat of far-reaching importance. It was the first 
large-scale experiment in Communism in history. 

With all the dauntlessness of fanatics, the Com- 
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munists started in on their vast experiment under 
the most difficult conditions imaginable, the first 
start being made, of course, while civil warfare was 
still in progress. The experiment finally failed. 
The new organism didn’t produce. 

From the viewpoint of evolution of world social 
thought, it seems unfortunate that the great essay 
could not have had more favorable circumstances, 
so that the final issue would have been a little more 
clearcut and the merits and demerits of Commun- 
ism as a human system determined to the satisfac- 
tion of all sides and for all time. Certain it is that 
civil warfare, interventions, economic isolation by 
all the neighbor nations, are colossal handicaps for 
any system, good or bad, to start off with! The 
presence of these conditions has enabled Commun- 
ist agitators in other parts of the world to insist, 
“‘Yes, but it wouldn’t have failed if it had had a 
fair chance.’’ . 

All the evidence I saw in Russia indicated it would 
have failed even had these handicaps not existed. 
I shall not at this time go into the merits and de- 
merits of the Communist philosophy. The Russian 
revolutionary movement undoubtedly held the germ 
of a great spiritual truth—that of industrial justice. 
But, unfortunately, this idea became distorted in 
the Communist group mind into class rule, based 
upon class hatred. Justice is nota class affair. It 
is universal, by its very nature; it touches all hu- 
manity. If it does not, it is not justice. The Com- 
munists missed this reality, And there were plenty 
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of very concrete realities in Russia which prevented 
Communism from working. But I shall not attempt 
to go into detail in this book regarding the causes of 
the failure. Volumes have already been written 
about that. 

The fact stands, however, that although the Reds’ 
political administration grew with passing months, 
the economic and social part of their program be- 
came a steadily increasing fiasco. Economically, the 
country gradually stopped running. Red soldiers 
could keep the people in subjugation and keep the 
streets of Moscow free from disorder. They could 
compel respect for the Kremlin’s authority. But 
they could not make the wheels in factories turn 
around. They could keep the peasants from rioting, 
but they couldn’t make them plant crops. In a later 
chapter on Peasant Russia, I shall go into greater 
detail regarding the large réle the peasant played— 
passive as he was—in the failure of Communism 
and in the reasons which finally led the government 
to abandon it as a system. 

The one fact that rises unchallenged from the 
melée is the fact of failure. 

_ Fortunately, the Communist Party had at its head 
a master mind which was able, after three years of 
blood and strife, to see sufficiently clearly to grasp 

1The Kremlin is a little walled-in city in Moscow, a relic of 
the Middle Ages, which the Bolshevik government now uses as dor- 
mitory for its leaders, office headquarters for some of the commis- 
sariats and garrison for a few troops; I use the term sometimes 
instead of the more formal title much in the same manner as Downing 


Street has come to stand for the British government and Quay D’Or- 
say for the French foreign office. 
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this great fact and act upon it. True, the discovery 
came late, but late though it was, it came. With his 
usual decisiveness, Lenin set himself to the task of 
swerving the great current of the Revolution from 
its tragic channel and turning it into a course which 
he hoped could at least save all from being swept 
into the maelstrom of things lost. It was too late to 
save Communism as a cause. But Russia still had 
established order and a national discipline which 
three years of martial law had imposed upon the 
land. Russia still had a government capable of en- 
forcing its domination, and a government, bad or 
good, is better than no government. Political order 
based on force was still intact. Perhaps it was not 
too late to save these. Lenin thought it worth try- 
ing, and on that historical day in March, 1921, called 
together the congress of the Party to ask it to take 
the first step toward what proved to be the abandon- 
ment of Communism. With this gesture, the régime 
of Communism passed into history. 

It was a move without parallel in world political 
history. Here were the Reds, firmly lodged in the 
Kremlin, their dominion of force still supreme over 
a nation of more than a hundred million souls, and 
no serious rival on the political horizon with suffi- 
cient force to dislodge them. Nor was there any 
seeming immediate danger of such an eventuality. 
On the contrary, there was every likelihood that ow- 
ing to the semi-medieval character of Russia as a 
whole, they could retain their stronghold midst the 
crumbling country for some time. The weaker be- 
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came the country round about, the more difficult 
became successful opposition. True, the final reck- 
oning could not have been put off indefinitely ; in the 
end economic laws are stronger than mere physical 
force. It does not matter greatly except to the meta- 
physician whether Lenin changed for motives of 
patriotism or for the sake of preserving his group 
in power. The historical fact of interest is that for 
the first time a fanatic leader actually did change 
before the final crash. Hitherto the world’s only 
means of ridding itself of fanaticism had been to 
sweep out the fanatics. | 
The fact remains that here the change was made 
from within and that the entire policy of the group 
changed with it. It was a change from fanaticism 
to a policy of pure opportunism. It was a reversal 
of stand that is unique in revolutionary history as 
was also the spectacle of the destroyers themselves 
trying to rebuild, or helping to rebuild the very insti- 
tutions they recently tore down. 
The change was not without its perils. In addi- 
tion to the difficulties of tearing down a social order 
and rebuilding another it also involved a political 
maneuver inside the group dominant of a most diffi- 
cult character. First of all the Communist Party 
itself must be:shifted from the old ground to the 
new. And if this change was completed too hastily, 
before the center of gravity of this remarkable polit- 
ical body had actually transferred itself to the new 
position, there was every danger of a split inside 
the Party, and immediately the whole outfit would 
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collapse. The task and the stakes involved for Rus- 
sia were quite as important and intricate in the 
spring of 1921 as when the Bolshevik government 
seized power from Kerensky in 1917. The change 
that was to be inaugurated was to be as revolution- 
ary in character as was the original change to Com- 
munism. 

Also, it was in the spring, and as anyone recalls 
who has known Revolutionary Russia, spring is the 
season of unrest. Every year the tide of counter- 
revolution has risen in the veins of the country as 
the sap rose in nature outside. Every year it has 
risen to a lower point until now its rise is hardly 
perceptible. Yet even in the spring of 1922 I felt its 
pulse. I saw it in the shining eyes of my friends, 
both Communist and ‘‘Partyless,’’ and in the extra 
measures of precaution taken by the government to 
tide over the annual crucial period. All this, of 
course, was characteristically under the surface. As 
in all oriental or semi-oriental countries, the dynamic 
forces of Russian national political life move deeply 
underneath, covered by a surprisingly calm surface. 

Here again, it was in a setting of external calm 
that the move was made. Surrounded by a city quiet 
with a hush of stifled economic life, the Communists 
met in the gilded palace in the Kremlin. Outside 
lay block after block of silent streets, miles of former 
shops, their fronts boarded up as if their owners 
had been absent for years. Across the Red Square, 
Moscow’s great banking quarter lay idle and empty. 
Dust covered oaken desks and cobwebs swayed 
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against broad glass window-fronts. Across the 
Moscow river, on the Sophiskaya Naberezhnaya, 
once lined by the residences and offices of Moscow’s 
merchant princes, ragged children played in front of 
barred windows which had been closed for three 
years. Grass sprouted between the cobblestones of 
the pavement. Red guards stalked up and down, 
while the inhabitants passed by in unsmiling silence. 
This absence of smiles was one of the saddest 
human features of Moscow that struck me when I 
arrived some months later. Friends met on the 
street to greet gravely. Acquaintances nodded so- 
berly. I could walk blocks without glimpsing a smile 
or hearing a laugh. (This was altogether changed 
before I left Moscow, I am happy to say, as the city’s 
old life began to revive.) Everywhere, however, 
there was absolute order. There was absolute po- 
litical discipline. 

Tf any among these tacit passers-by had dreamed 
what was transpiring inside those stone walls, they 
could not have grasped its import. They would not 
have believed it possible. Nor did they believe it 
even after that historic announcement was made; 
nor did anyone outside Russia have any faith in the 
Kremlin’s intention to carry out the new plan until, 
months later, small shops actually began to reopen 
+n Moscow. ‘‘Communists can never be anything 
but Communists, and Communism and private trade 
are irreconcilable enemies.’’ It was not until nearly 
a year later when the scope of the new economic 
policy was already much wider than originally an- 
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nounced and was continually widening, that the mass 
of population in Russia came seriously to realize that 
a new order was actually upon them. 

I doubt if many (if any) inside the Party (except 
the leaders), sensed the magnitude of the movement. 
If they did, it is quite likely that many a smooth- 
shaven young worker—the majority of the Commun- 
ists are smooth shaven despite the usual bearded 
Bolshevik of the caricatures, and it is primarily a 
movement of young people—might not have raised 
his hand in approval of Lenin’s resolution. The 
initial move, it is true, was not far. The original 
resolution, strictly speaking, went no further than 
to sanction resumption of small trade on a limited 
seale inside Russia, under governmental control. 
It was expressly advertised as only a slight retreat 
from Communism, only a temporary compromise in 
face of great obstacles. 

But it was not a compromise; it was a surrender. 
Life is primitive and intense in Russia, and in any 
primitive death struggle, it is usually the first yield- 
ing that is decisive. Communism and private trade 
are enemies; they are two monsters who cannot live 
side by side. One must eat the other. That initial 
move completely changed the orientation of events. 
Once in motion, the force of events could be stopped 
only by a tremendous effort. The rulers in the 
Kremlin evidently concluded they would rather go 
along with the current and remain masters of the 
ship than risk wreck again by trying to turn back. 

Once the basis of Russia’s economic system was 
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shifted the government was confronted with the task 
of helping to make this new régime function. This 
fact was touched upon in a general way in the pre- 
ceding chapter. To enumerate further a few of its 
aspects: The Communists were faced, first, with 
the necessity of taking down many of the fixtures, 
set up at such terrible cost of life and suffering, 
which were not suitable to the needs of the new 
order. New institutions suitable to the needs of this 
régime must be set up. True, the Bolsheviks did not 
take down everything. They tried to retain inside. 
the ruins a little semi-socialistic structure which 
they called state capitalism. Also they were careful 
to maintain intact all of the political machinery by 
means of which they had kept their control on the 
country for three years. This apparatus, however, 
was essentially political, not economic. It was an 
instrument in nowise fundamental with the idea of 
Communism—in fact, actually at variance with the 
real idea of Communism! It was simply the instru- 
ment by means of which any self-imposed govern- 
ment maintains itself in a country the hostility of 
whose inhabitants it has incurred. 

One of the first problems which confronted the 
government was to get out of the responsibility of 
providing food and lodging for the population. As 
already intimated, under the régime of Communism 
every able-bodied citizen had been obliged to work 
in the governmental political-economie body. In re- 
turn, he had received a food ration and lodging, free. 
In other words, upon the advent of the new economic 
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policy, the government found itself employing the 
bulk of the town population, many in departments 
for which there would be no function under the new 
system. It soon proceeded to disembarrass itself of 
this burden, and throw the people back upon their 
own initiative. It began by stripping down the ad- 
ministrative machinery to its conception of the ad- 
ministrative needs of an ordinary bureaucracy. This 
was during the fall of 1921, and in February, 1922, 
fifty per cent of all government employees were 
arbitrarily and summarily discharged, turned out 
into the streets from the government offices where 
they had been working since 1918, and left at their 
own resources to hustle for their bread. 

It was this step that finally brought home to the 
native Russians the seriousness of the government’s 
new policy—when the majority of the townspeople, 
who for three years had received free food rations 
and lodgings, were suddenly thrust into the street 
to make shift for themselves by means of whatever 
private enterprise they could devise. 

The rearrangement of the formal machinery of 
state in itself was a colossal undertaking. As al- 
ready said, so different were now the needs of the 
country functioning under a semi-capitalistic régime, 
that almost every social institution had to be re- 
erected. For instance, Communistic Russia had no 
courts in the Western European sense. The judicial 
function, such as it was, was performed by the 
Tcheka, the dreaded secret service. There was no 
machinery to take care of all the various civil and 
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economic issues certain to arise in connection with 
the new activities of private trade and maintenance 
of law and order under the new system. . All this 
had to be created. Nor was there any written code 
of statutes to govern the land, with the exception of 
the various decrees promulgated by the Kremlin 
from time to time. In the midst of the martial law 
which had been prevailing in Russia since 1918, a 
new judicial and legal system had to be constructed 
and a system of written laws drawn up. 

A monetary and banking system had to be fash- 
ioned. Communistic Russia had no legal money. 
There were certain quantities of ‘‘moonshine”’ 
money in clandestine circulation, but actual legal 
tender did not exist. The entire basis of the state’s 
economic activities had to be shifted from one of 
Communism to one of barter and exchange. 

Midst the ruins, the people themselves had to re- 
erect a new commercial hull for the nation. In this, 
the government had to assist by whatever means it 
had at its disposal. This framework had to be fash- 
ioned in conformation with the complex needs of the 
hour and had to be built around the semi-socialistic 
central group of basic industries retained as a basis 
for the new-state capitalism. 

Still undaunted, the Bolshevik government started 
in, during the summer of 1921, to do its part in the 
change—namely, the rearrangement of the social 
machinery and the creation of new social institu- 
tions. There was in the Communist ranks little of 
the old idealism of the earlier days—that was gone. 
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But there was a determination equally as intense as 
that which accompanied the original establishment 
of Communism. In a word, the task of changing the 
external form of society was done largely during the 
year 1921. A few more ‘‘parts’’ were added or 
worked out in 1922, and one or two new features— 
notably the code of written statutes—were carried 
into effect early in 1923. But the bulk of the sur- 
face change was made surprisingly quickly. 

Thus a new social structure came into being in 
Russia and the man-made part changed. But all 
this time natural economic forces had not been static. 
Laws of cause and effect had been discharging them- 
selves unceasingly, and the consequence, of course, 
was a general economic situation which was to figure 
prominently in the background against which this 
new order had to operate. This background must 
never be overlooked in appraising both the present, 
and possible developments in Russia’s immediate 
future, 


Til 
THROUGH THE LAST RESERVE 


|e would have been difficult to imagine a more dis- 
heartening sky than that which looked down upon 
Russia in the year 1921. 

Russia had to begin with her energy drained by 
one of the worst ordeals any modern people have 
survived. She had to begin with her industries 
askew and her facilities of production in almost com- 
plete disorganization. The tragic experiment in 
Communism had brought her to her last reserve. 
The nation was living virtually from hand to mouth, 
and the hand was none too steady, at that. 

Final exhaustion of her reserve of surface re- 
sources which had largely enabled the country to 
subsist since the choking down of production began 
in 1918, had reduced Soviet Russia to a point where 
she must now either produce or borrow money to 
buy practically everything the people had to eat or 
wear. Since 1918 this steady exhaustion of the na- 
tion’s surplus had been going on without interrup- 
tion. Not to speak of the millions of lives it snuffed 
out, the wealth in brain power it extinguished—and 
brain power is now sorely needed to direct the stag- 
gering task of reconstruction— and the toll in human 
suffering, tears, and anguish, the Revolution drained 
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Russia of her economic forces to an extent that will 
require decades to replace. Fortunate indeed that 
the people and country involved were so richly en- 
dowed with vitality! 

While the Communistic experiment lasted, the 
country’s productive apparatus slowed down with 
fatal regularity. This falling off had to be made 
up for; the process of feeding the nation must go 
on, come what may. Since, under the régime of 
Communism, the government had assumed this re- 
sponsibility—that of feeding the nation, running the 
industries, and keeping the country’s economic ac- 
tivities in motion—it was primarily upon the gov- 
ernment that this onus devolved. 

The dilemma was met by drawing upon the reserve 
capital of the country which had fallen into the 
Kremlin’s possession by virtue of the general con- 
fiscation of property in 1918. This capital consisted 
first of the fabulous wealth in moneys, precious 
jewels, and other valuables formerly possessed by 
the former bourgeoisie and aristocracy. During the 
early days of the War there had been a decided mob- 
ilization of the former class of property inside Rus- 
sia. Many of the richest families for patriotic rea- 
sons withdrew their financial interests from foreign 
countries, closed up their outside bank accounts, and 
brought their money back to Russia, A second 
stream of valuables poured into Russia along with 
the withdrawal of Russian interests in the Central 
European lands. So that coolly estimated, the sum 
total in personal possessions alone mounted up to 
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considerable proportions. In addition to this con- 
fiscated private capital were also all the accumulated 
riches of the Tsar’s government and the Court, 
which had been slowly piling up for centuries. Under 
the influence of an occasional wise and honest states- 
man, the Tsar’s government had followed a policy 
of building up stocks of reserve supplies in various 
parts of the country, to be drawn upon in case of a 
national emergency or ‘‘act of God.’’ An example 
of these was the remarkable chain of granaries in 
the Volga which for years had been kept full for the 
eventuality of a famine. True, these latter stocks 
were never sufficient to keep a country going long 
and graft and corruption in the administration of 
the system had subjected the stocks to a certain 
amount of wastage. But taken together, all these 
sources, plus the Court’s rich vaults filled with 
precious objects of all kinds, constituted a reserve 
capital of no little importance. More recently, the 
government added a further element in the con- 
fiscation of the Orthodox Church’s jewels and valu- 
ables. Under the new economic policy emissions of 
paper money were utilized to make up fully four- 
fifths of the official budget, as was shown by the 
budget presented by the Russian delegation at the 
Hague. 

These, then, made up the reserve capital by means 
of which the government had to bridge over the 
steadily widening gap between the amount of goods 
the country produced and the amount it needed to 
consume, All this was purely ‘‘surface’’ capital, 
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if one might use that term to differentiate it from 
Russia’s ‘‘real’’ capital of natural resources—her 
mines, forests, oil fields, ete.—which are still com- 
paratively intact. And thus, viewed from the per- 
spective of a long span of time, the actual quantita- 
tive consumption of the country’s capital was not 
alarming. But taken from the perspective of the 
country’s immediate future and the present, the 
situation was tragic. It was this surface capital that 
kept Russia’s industries going—supplied the fur- 
naces with fuel and the workmen with food and 
clothing. And since the basic natural resources 
could be converted into products to sustain life only 
by the agency of industry, the throttling down of 
the latter placed the former as effectively out of the 
people’s reach for the time being as if they did not 
exist. 

No nation, any more than an individual, can draw 
on its capital indefinitely. As the capital diminished, 
the industries slowed down. For four years this 
slowing down continued without interruption, until, 
in 1921, industrial life had reached a stage of vir- 
tual standstill. Production had fallen to between 
three and eight per cent of the prewar rate. Coal 
mines were turning out less than a fourth what they 
did in 1914, and as the year progressed mines con- 
tinued to close down. Even the textile industries— 
by far the best off of any of the large industries— 
were able to produce hardly a fifth their normal out- 
put. These latter two represented the highwater 
mark of industrial productivity. The average plant, 
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if operating, was running at between three and eight 
per cent its normal speed. A further thermometer 
of the fall in the industrial mercury was furnished 
by the exports, which in 1922 amounted to only five 
per cent those of 1914. 

These data, taken from tables compiled by official 
Bolshevik statisticians and reports of foreign inves- 
tigating missions which have visited Russia since 
1921, are only approximate. Due to the general ad- 
ministrative confusion in Russia, the lack of co- 
ordination between government departments in vari- 
ous parts of the country, all figures published by the 
Soviet bureaus must be approached with utmost 
reserve. Nor is it possible for foreign investigators 
to do anything more than approximate actualities. 
But ample visual proof of the fundamental veracity 
of the ciphers was available on all sides in Russia 
in the closed mills, feebly operating factories and 
silent smokestacks which jetted Russia’s little in- 
dustrial oases from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 
The great human fact of the standstill spoke for 
itself irrespective of the ciphers. 

The only comforting feature was the partial de- 
velopment of Russia’s industries. Industry was so 
slightly exploited in Russia, in comparison with the 
size of the country and its possibilities, that from 
the historical perspective, the collapse was not so 
serious as might be inferred. ‘‘Russia has fallen 
to the bottom, but she didn’t have very far to fall,’’ 
a Moscow college professor once remarked to me. 

Before passing on to the more intimate human 
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aspect of the situation from the viewpoint of the 

individuals making up the nation, it might be well 
to avoid in advance a possible misinference which 
might be drawn from the above. Russia could very 
well be exhausted but nevertheless furnish a suffi- 
ciency for the immedate needs of an administration. 
By preying upon a country of this size, the gov- 
ernment could always find enough food and clothing 
for the army and the small world which constituted 
its personnel. For it had the first claim, of course, 
on all the nation produced, even after the abandon- 
ment of Communism. There never was a time when 
some part of Russia was not yielding crops, however 
barren the rest of the country at large. A few fac- 
tories were always functioning. And to Moscow, of 
course, always came the best there was to be found 
in the land. 

Even under the new economic policy the govern- 
ment had every advantage over the private individ- 
ual in the competition for goods. To pay its bills 
it had only to set its printing presses humming. 

And in my opinion, the government could continue 
some time, if national economic productivity were 
not restored, even were the whole country to sink 
back into medieval stagnation! It could continue 
because Russia is Russia. And Russia is a law unto 
herself, runs an old proverb. Many things are pos- 
sible in Russia that would not be thinkable in any 
other civilized country in the world. A government 
can ‘‘get away’’ with things in Russia that no other 
modern government would dream of attempting. As 
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Radek once coolly said tome: ‘‘Western Europeans 
think the famine will kill the Bolshevik government. 
They are wrong. Only famine victims die from the 
famine!’’ So far as the immediate future is con- 
cerned, the exhaustion of Russia is primarily an 
economic rather than a political question. 

The exhaustion of individual reserve power more 
than kept pace with the despoliation of the national 
surplus. Individuals as well as the nation were at 
their last reserve. They themselves must now pro- 
duce everything they had to eat or wear. This ap- 
plied to all classes, except that small governing 
group who had access to the Kremlin’s stocks. 

But, you ask, how can individuals have reached 
their last reserve if all individual property was con- 
fisecated in 1918? Where did they have any more 
reserve to exhaust? The answer is that although 
theoretically, all private property was seized under 
the régime of Communism, actually it was not pos- 
sible for administrative reasons to carry out this 
ukase to its absolute degree. No requisition is per- 
fect, and despite the strict searches, many of the 
former upper classes were able to secrete in cellars, 
chimney places, or in holes dug in their gardens, 
quantities of their smaller belongings, such as jew- 
elry or art objects. 

These belongings they produced from time to time 
even under the régime of Communism and sold them 
to supplement their daily earnings (under the new 
economic régime) or their ration during the time 
of Communism which was very meager indeed. A 
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clandestine traffic in these hidden treasures grew up 
while trading was still a crime in Russia. Despite 
the heavy penalties for those caught engaging in 
barter, there were brokers to be found who were 
willing to risk arrest for the big margins in this 
underground business. Cautiously, the former 
wealthy produced small portions of their varied 
riches and disposed of them, to these ‘‘black’’ 
(illicit) buyers in exchange for whatever illegal cur- 
rency happened to be in secret circulation at the 
moment. Sometimes the owners received old Tsar- 
istic roubles which they were able to pass on to a 
second clique of crooks who were willing to accept 
them as gambling futures and give in exchange extra 
rations of food obtained heaven knows through what 
underground route from some commissariat. 

Nor did this traffic stop with actual material pos- 
sessions. There were also a certain number of 
brokers who had the hardihood to gamble on the 
chances of a return of the old régime, or the estab- 
lishment of some administration that would recog- 
nize the property rights of the former owners of 
large estates. These brokers gambled on the hypo- 
thetical property rights of the former owners in 
ease their estates were restored. For mere trifles 
they bought from the former owners their property 
rights. for all time to come. This weird traffic in 
future property rights actually reached surprising 
dimensions. It was already under full swing before 
Communism was abolished. By the middle of 1922 
I was told on good authority that a large part of the 
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former big estates in Russia had been hypothecated 
away in this fashion! 

With the legalization of barter, in 1921, the traffic 
in personal belongings came quickly and actively into 
the open (the other necessarily remained clandes- 
tine). All classes soon sold what little they had left. 
‘*T sold my overcoat last winter to buy food for my 
family,’’ an old droshky driver, shivering on his 
high seat in front of me, answered as we jolted over 
the cobblestones of a side street leading into the Red 
Square. Before us, the ornate towers of the Krem- 
lin glistened in the sunshine, as if mockingly remind- 
ing of times gone by. Many others told of having 
disposed of every article of clothing they could spare, 
retaining only the scantiest ‘‘necessities’’ (some- 
times hardly that!). 

‘“‘We have sold all our jewels,” the daughter of 
one of Russia’s oldest families told me, as we sat 
shivering in an ill-heated room which served as com- 
bined parlor, dining-room, and working-room. ‘‘We 
are making shift as best we can,’’ another explained, 
‘‘yntil foreign capitalists come to Russia. Then we 
hope to obtain employment in their offices.’’ Most 
of the old aristocracy and many of the educated 
classes are fitted for such positions, fortunately, 
their early training having equipped them with sev- 
eral foreign languages. 

This exhaustion of surplus is, of course, still a 
large element in the situation today. Although con- 
ditions are better in the larger cities than they were 
in the spring of 1921—the surface of life grew much 
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brighter during 1921 and 1922, and 1923 witnessed 
a further slight improvement—there has not been 
much change in the basic or fundamental economic 
strength of the individuals. Industry has not been 
able to rebuild itself to an appreciable extent. Be- 
fore plants can be reconditioned on any wide scale, 
large sums of capital must be expended. This capi- 
tal is not to be found in Russia, and thus far, foreign 
capital has not come to the rescue in a substantial 
way. Russia must have time to replace her ex- 
hausted capital and accumulate a surplus before 
there can be a fundamental improvement in her eco- 
nomic state. Industry will have to be resumed gen- 
erally—and to have operated for several years—and 
several crops will have to have been stored away. 
This latter, in fact, is Russia’s big hope. It is en- 
couraging that the surface of things is brighter, but 
one must also guard against overestimating this. 
It can be said now that the crisis seems past, and 
that there is a noticeable upward tendency in events. 
But from the viewpoint of individuals in the nation 
life is still a nerve-wracking fight for existence and 
a most difficult struggle to make both ends meet. 
The individuals making up the nation are engaged 
in a sharp commercial competition for the meager 
means of livelihood within their reach, and the im- 
poverishment of the people as a whole is tragic. 

All classes—except that small governing class that 
has access to government stocks—are confronted 
with a common problem, that of earning enough to 
eat and wear. All former economic advantages of 
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class or possession have been swept away by the 
Revolution. A new rearrangement of classes is be- 
ginning to become manifest, of course. A new ‘“bour- 
geoisie’’ has already begun to form, from those who 
were able to take first advantage of the commercial 
struggle reopened by the new economic policy. But 
of course this class is still infinitesimal numerically. 
The mass of the people are back at a common start- 
ing point—that of general poverty. (This situation 
has a constructive aspect, of course!) 

Many of the former upper classes unfortunately 
were not fitted by early training for this bitter eco- 
nomic fight for existence. Especially sad is the pre- 
dicament of many in the former professional classes, 
who, until industrial life revives, cannot hope to find 
the opportunities for self-support which a normal 
society would offer them. The plight of the old 
aristocracy is dramatically changed. These once 
mighty now walk among the shadows of their lost 
glory. I have seen counts and countesses, princes 
and princesses, like the poor in the storybooks, stop 
in front of a lighted window and gaze longingly at 
the chandeliers inside, their imaginations actively 
repopulating the stone walls inside which the first 
cycle of their lives was spent. ‘‘Tt seems as if we 
were living in a graveyard,” a little princess once 
remarked, as we dashed down a snowy boulevard 
in my sleigh. ‘‘My aunt used to live in that big 
house,’ indicating a magnificent residence inside a 
garden (now occupied by a Soviet department). 
‘‘She died there. The Bolsheviks shot my uncle in 
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the garden.’’ We drove several blocks further. 
‘‘My father and mother died in that house,’’ she 
smiled quietly. ‘‘A cousin was shot in the front hall- 
way, trying to keep the Red guards from entering. 
Sometimes it seems as if ghosts lurk at almost every 
corner, the ghosts of our past life and of our loved 
ones, to mock us, the living. Yet we must live on. 
We have much to do. Russia needs our strength. 
We must close our eyes to these spirits of the 
dead’’ . . . And there are many, many others of 
all classes who could have voiced the same senti- 
ments with equal force. 

In France, after the War, I used to go frequently 
into the devastated regions of the Aisne, and marvel 
at the courage of the simple country folk, coming 
patiently back to the ruins of what was once a charm- 
ing cottage, bright garden, or cozy field, to begin 
their lives all over again, sweep away the debris, 
with the hope that at some future date they would 
be where they were seven years back. In Russia I 
saw an entire nation doing this—and smiling as they 
did it—still hoping that something better than the 
old would rise from their efforts—hopeful despite 
the restraints of poverty and a rigid class rule. 

It is a dramatic situation. There is not the open 
melodrama of the days of the Terror, but there is 
plenty of the stirring in a human way, underneath 
the calmer surface of things—if one cares to dig to 
discover it. 

It is a situation that has an especial appeal to us 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, a race of nation-builders. 
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Word of all this has come to us, of course, in one 
form or another. But owing to the mass of propa- 
ganda which had been accumulating on all sides since 
1918, this word was partly lost in the melée. In 
fact, so important a part has propaganda played in 
forming the world’s ideas about Russia, that I be- 
lieve it will be worth while to turn aside for a 
moment, and review briefly the history of this phase 
of the situation. It is a story of two publicity cam- 
paigns, one Red, the other White, 


IV, 
PROPAGANDA, RED AND WHITE 


FoR more than five years a flood of what purported 

to be information about Russia poured over the 
Western world, and yet the ‘“‘mystery of Russia’? 
remained as great as ever in the mind of the people 
of all countries. Voluminous as they were, these 
reports not only failed to clear up the question as 
to what really was taking place on the steppes, but 
increased the general confusion. What one report 
affirmed, another contradicted, often to assert ex- 
actly the opposite state of affairs, until the disin- 
terested spectator, far from the scene of the actual 
drama, could only throw up his hands in despair. 
Even today, seven years after the fall of the Tsar, 
many people are still confused. 

While I was attached to the London, and then 
later, the Paris staff of the United Press, in my 
daily rounds for news I came into constant contact 
with this propaganda problem, and with the various 
agencies engaged in spreading these reports. Later, 
when I went to Russia I had the opportunity to check 
up the reports they had circulated, and also to watch 
the operations of the Bolsheviks’ remarkable propa- 
ganda machine. 

42 
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The revolt of March, 1917, which upset the Tsar’s 
throne, stirred the imagination of the world as have 
few events. This revolt was accomplished with 
the shedding of hardly a drop of blood. It seemed 
incredible. I recall the thrill it caused in New York’s 
sensation-seasoned newspaper circles when the big 
news came suddenly over the wires. 

Immediately the eyes of all nations were focused 
upon Russia, despite the fact that at the same time 
history’s most gigantic war was raging in Western 
Europe. One nation after another, including the 
United States, promptly sent missions of inquiry. 
Newspaper correspondents hurried in and cable lines 
under the Atlantic were teeming with details of the 
great developments. 

Then, as everyone knows, there occurred a sharp 
change in the current of events in Russia. The 
Provisional government was overthrown by means 
of violence, and Lenin and Trotsky assumed power. 
The world rubbed its eyes again, and had to start all 
over and see what new thing had risen on the 
steppes. The results of this second investigation 
far from pleased the investigating powers. The new 
masters of Russia were of an entirely different kind. 
Their ideals were diametrically opposed in many 
ways to those held by the other nations. The cool- 
ness between the two grew into hostility which 
eventually led to withdrawal of the Allied missions 
and Allied support from Russia. 

Thereupon the Bolsheviks, their hands already 
increasingly full with the task of establishing their 
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control in their: own country and of defending it 
against attacks from within, proceeded to make peace 
with their nearest foe, Germany, and to ‘‘dig them- 
selves in’? in their medieval stronghold, with the 
hope of holding it by sheer force until a hoped-for 
world-revolution developed in other countries and 
brought comrades to their aid. (Of course, this 
revolution did not materialize.) 

This brought a complete break between Russia 
and her former allies, and both sides thereupon be- 
gan to build up a Chinese wall around Russia, which 
from 1918 to 1921 kept Russia almost completely 
cut off from the rest of the world. The Allies drew 
a line of blockade. Inside that the Bolsheviks drew 
another line, and said ‘‘here you, too, shall not 
pass.’? And then there began a stirring series of 
outbursts of events—civil warfare, the Red Terror, 
ete.—inside this walled-in country that outrivaled 
even the bloody French Revolution. Thus just at 
the moment when the world’s curiosity was at its 
height and when events themselves began their con- 
stantly rising crescendo, regular means of communi- 
cation between Russia and the rest of the nations 
was cut off. 

That was what made possible—laid the foundation 
for—the lamentable propaganda situation referred 
to before, left the world at large at the mercy of 
rabid partisans of either one or the other of the 
groups contending for control in Russia—the Reds 
and the Whites—and took from the ordinary citizen 
in America and Europe the means of checking up on 
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the propaganda which soon grew to astonishing 
volume. | 

In this competition for world-favor, the Reds, and 
their sympathizers had a decided disadvantage at 
the outset, in that the countries of the world were 
generally hostile to them, and would not, consequent- 
ly, permit them bases of their territory. The Allies 
were disposed to fraternize with the Whites. The 
White Russian elements abroad thus had the best 
opportunity for action, and it was through this prism 
that America and Europe received its first view of 
Bolshevik Russia. In Reval and Helsingfors very 
active White propaganda bureaus were located. 
These particular bureaus were notoriously vicious, 
and news coming under a Helsingfors or Reval date 
line is still apt to be decidedly distorted. Soon many 
other large propaganda agencies began operating 
in Paris and London. Each group of anti-Bolsheviks 
had its own bureau, although the whitest Whites— 
if one might use that term—the old Tsarists, were 
the most virulent and aggressive. Often there was 
some truth in many of the reports they circulated. 
(Conditions were terrible enough.) The bureaus 
operated by the former liberal revolutionaries, I be- 
lieve, tried to be as truthful as possible—although, 
of course, they are passionately partisan—but they 
could not have adequate means of obtaining the real 
facts, and often they circulated, doubtless in good 
faith, rumors which anything but squared with real- 
ity. The old Tsaristic elements were much less con- 
scientious. 
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One of the most glaring instances of this was one 
story which was spread all over the United States 
and Europe—that of the nationalization of women 
in Soviet Russia. This report was accepted seri- 
ously all over the world, and many people still think 
it was true. I even ran into it when I returned to 
America recently, and many, in all sections from 
New York to Los Angeles, have asked me in all seri- 
ousness what had been done about that situation, and 
were exceedingly interested to learn it had never 
existed. I recall the day I first encountered it in 
London, in the winter of 1918-19. In his room in a 
hotel overlooking Regent’s Park, a former Russian 
prince rather excitedly produced a document from 
his desk, which he said he had just received from 
reliable sources in Russia. It was a decree provid- 
ing in detail for a plan of nationalization of women, 
and was a copy of one on a bulletin board near Petro- 
grad. He said it was a typical decree. At the same 
time other White sympathizers were giving out 
similar reports all over Europe, although most of 
them did not take the trouble to be even as specific 
as did this prince. 

As I verified when I finally went to Russia, the 
actual foundation for the rumor was that in one 
small village near Petrograd, a local soviet did post 
such a decree on its bulletin board. The decree was 
only a local ruling, and it was never carried into 
effect. But it did remain there long enough to be 
seen and copied. There was never any serious talk 
of such a régime anywhere else. On its face, such 
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an arrangement was too glaring a contravention of 
fundamental human instincts, to be taken seriously. _ 

So much for the White propaganda... . 

For a long time, the White forces were in almost 
undisputed possession of the propaganda field. But 
gradually, as the various White interventions, aided 
by the Allied funds and soldiers, collapsed, the Reds 
began to extend their publicity. 

And while the Red propaganda was not, in my 
opinion, quite so malicious from the viewpoint of 
truth as the White propaganda often was, still there 
was not always a great deal of choice between the 
two. In their eagerness to win the world approval, 
the Reds often wandered woefully from the facts, 
exaggerated and omitted facts which materially 
affected the situation. The state of affairs inside 
Russia was pictured as being so ridiculously rosy 
that they also soon lost the world’s confidence—or 
rather, missed an opportunity to win it. 

At the same time, the Bolshevik government did 
admit a few foreign publicists, and some of these 
did really creditable work, despite the titanic handi- 
caps under which they had to work. But the major- 
ity of the persons admitted were people known to 
be friendly towards the Communistic régime, and — 
who came rather as propagandists, looking for am- 
munition for their cannon, than as unbiased journal- 
ists, seeking for facts. I do not mean that all these 
men and women were insincere. Many of them 
returned and wrote what they believed. But the 
fact that one is hunting for a certain type of incident, 
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that one is constantly on the qui vive for incidents 
to substantiate a preconceived theme, is pretty cer- 
tain to bring one away with a mental picture that 
does not square with reality. The proportion of the 
real journalists was so small and the copy they 
turned out so insignificant in comparison with the 
volumes produced by the others, that their word was 
often lost in the melée. Also, inside Russia they did 
not have opportunities to wander at random. They 
were very often steered from sight to sight by a 
primed guide, in fact, their inability to speak the 
Russian language for the most part made such an 
arrangement necessary! . 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, 
that the ‘‘truth about Russia’’ was an article not too 
easy to find abroad! 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the truth about the rest of the world was almost 
equally inaccessible to the people inside Russia. The 
‘Chinese wall worked both ways. Coming into Russia 
in 1921, when the Soviet government finally dropped 
the bars and admitted a representative party of 
American newspapermen, was like coming into a 
beleaguered city, full of people famishing for word 
from home. I remember how often people used to 
stop me on the streets, during the first few months, 
to ask what ‘‘was happening abroad.’’? On their 
driver’s seats, in front of me, droshky drivers often 
would twist their increasing rotundity around—they 
grow fatter with each additional layer of clothing 
as the winter progresses—to enquire what was hap- 
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pening to the peasants and other people through the 
“foutside world.’’ Once while a priest was showing 
a party of Russians through a temple—I happened 
to have been admitted at the same time—a former 
physician, in Red Cross uniform, spotting my 
American glasses, edged through the crowd to ask if 
there had been any new scientific discovery in West- 
ern Europe since the Revolution. Many of the 
workingmen revealed the weirdest of conceptions. 
Some thought a Bolshevik revolution was on the 
point of breaking out, or had broken out, in the 
United States, and that a Soviet republic was being 
proclaimed in Washington! 

But to return to the propaganda situation: thus 
while the blockade lasted, the world at large had 
little means of checking up on the reports by either 
set of protagonists. 

In 1921 the blockade was virtually dropped and 
about the same time the Bolshevik government made 
its decision to abandon Communism. Along at the 
‘same time came the great Russian famine and Amer- 
ica’s historic offer to help Russia in her distress. 
In the agreement made by Water Lyman Brown, 
who represented Herbert Hoover in the negotiations 

with Russian Under-Foreign-Minister Litvinoff at 
Riga during the summer of 1921, a clause was in- 
serted whereby the Soviet government pledged itself 
to permit American press representatives to enter 
‘Russia to report back to America regarding the 
American activities in Russia. The Soviet govern- 
ment pledged itself, in the approximate wording of 
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the pact, not to obstruct the gathering and dissemi- 
nation of adequate information about American 
activities there. 

The result was that American Relief’s entry into 
Russia was also the entry of unbiased press repre- | 
sentatives in numbers. It was my fortune to be one 
of this press contingent. In it were representatives 
of newspapers of all hues of opinion in the United 
States and correspondents of the two leading Press 
Associations. Miss Bessie Beatty, representing the 
Hearst International Magazine, had just entered 
Russia in the dual capacity of magazine writer and 
correspondent of the Hearst’s International News 
Agency, which serves the Hearst string of news- 
papers and several hundred others in America, so 
all three American Press Associations were actually 
on the field. (Charles Smith was the correspondent 
of the Associated Press, and I represented the 
United Press.) Among the individual newspapers 
represented were the Chicago Tribune (Floyd Gib- 
bons), the New York Herald, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Chicago Daily News, etc. The English press 
was not represented, and with several exceptions, 
the British press both then and since, has kept sur- 
prisingly clear of Russia, due, from what I gleaned 
from talks with London editors later on, principally 
to their digust at the news censorship in Moscow. 

We went into Russia at a most interesting moment. 
The decision to abandon Communism had been made, 
but as yet had not actually been carried into effect 
to any extent. All private stores and shops had 
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been closed, of course, during the régime of Com- 
munism, and most of them were still closed when 
Herbert Pulitzer, of the New York World, and 1 first 
passed down the streets of Moscow, clinging to the 
slippery canvas covering which had been thrown 
over our luggage, on a wagon that was bumping from 
one rut to another, under a drizzling rain. Here 
and there a few shopkeepers were unboarding their 
windows and an occasional street peddler had re- 
sumed his old station. It was like coming into a city, 
which had been nailed up and deserted for years, 
but to which its inhabitants had suddenly returned 
in a mass, and begun to resume their former duties 
where they left off! Block after block of business 
window fronts was silent. And it was fascinating 
in the months that followed, to watch the returning 
civic life. 

But we found, also, to our relief, a far more lenient 
policy as regards censorship of press dispatches 
than we had expected. Evidently deciding to make a 
virtue of a necessity, the foreign office had appar- 
ently decided also to change its censorship policy, 
open up comparatively speaking, and really permit 
visiting newspapermen to get the information they 
wanted, and without interference. Also, the censor- 
ship of outgoing dispatches was found to be surpris- 
ingly liberal. I had arranged with the United Press 
headquarters in London to number all my dispatches 
and mail articles, and they were to make a report 
every two weeks, both of the number received and 
of the subject matter. They were to send me these 
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reports through the diplomatic pouch of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, which was not subject to 
censorship. (I was obliged to send all outgoing 
messages and articles through the Russian foreign 
office, of course.) In this way, I could check up on 
the agilities of the Russian censor, and know how 
my copy was being handled. The majority of that 
first group of journalists remained only a short time 
in Russia—a few weeks, a month or more at most— 
returning to their posts in London or Paris or Berlin 
to write the bulk of their copy. But those of us who 
remained found a surprisingly fair censor at the 
desk in the Anglo-American department of the 
foreign office, where we took our material to be dis- 
patched. During the first six months or so of my 
stay in Russia, this state of affairs persisted. 

Had this situation continued—had the Bolsheviks 
persisted in their open censorship—doubtless a great 
deal of the confusion regarding actual condit’ons in 
Russia would now have been cleared away in Ameri- 
ca and England. But unfortunately, it was too 
good to last! 

The change came with the receipt of the invitation 
to the Russian government to participate in the 
Genoa Conference. Thereupon, the foreign office 
evidently determined to go to Genoa with a pretense 
of an economic strength which the country did not 
have, to play a deuce hand like a royal flush, in 
poker parlance. To enable them to do this, they 
resolved to tighten the censorship. And I might 
insert, economic conditions had taken a turn for the 
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worse during the winter of 1921-22, and the govern- 
ment had thus an added need to conceal. (The turn 
for the better came later on in the spring, after a 
short but trying crisis, and from that time on, there 
has been a slow, very slow, but gradual improve- 
ment.) But the incident of importance from the 
press point of view was the abrupt tightening of the 
censorship in the spring of 1922. 

We were still allowed to circulate freely, where 
we wished. At no time during the time I was in 
Russia was there any attempt to hamper my move- 
ments. I always went freely, unescorted, and spoke 
with whomever I wished. The only obstacle I had to 
overcome was the natural tendency toward suspicion 
among the former educated classes. But as I en- 
larged my circle of acquaintances, this restraint 
relaxed and I heard many things that stirred me 
deeply. In this I was helped, of course, by the fact 
that I spoke Russian. 

But although I could still gather all the facts I 
desired, I soon found that a new policy of censorship 
had been instituted which made it impossible for me 
to get all the facts I had observed, out of Russia. 
As the situation developed, the amount of red pencil- 
ings increased until it became a regular occurrence 
for me to have nearly half of my writing output 
stop either under a censor’s pencil, or in his waste- 
paper basket. Everything which indicated an un- 
fortunate state of affairs in Russia was deleted. 
One article on the economic crisis was withheld in 
toto; ditto, another regarding the paper-money, 
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fiasco; another regarding the discovery of graft in 
the administration, following an audit of several 
commissariats (reported in the official Communist 
newspapers!) The censor even killed an account of 
the arrests of a number of priests on Palm Sunday 
eve. I had been in several churches myself when 
the arrests were being made! ‘These priests were 
imprisoned and some of them were shot later on, 
as everyone now knows! My first hint of this change 
in policy came to me, by the way, in a different way 
than would have been expected, namely, from the 
censor himself. I had filed a story regarding the 
decision of the Russian government to make common 
cause with the Germans at Genoa. This was fully 
five weeks before the famous Rapallo coup actually 
took place. I had obtained the information from a 
reliable source, but not through the formal official ° 
channels provided by the foreign office for the press. 
The acting censor took my copy with a smile, but 
promised to ‘‘send it up’’. Later on that evening, 
when I saw him in the ‘‘sugar palace’? where we both 
lived, he told me frankly that the ‘‘old man’’ (Tchit- 
cherin) had stopped my story. That particular 
instance, of course, was understandable. But when 
the tightening of censorship rapidly extended to 
accounts of general economic and political conditions 
in Russia at large, as reports from my London chief 
soon disclosed, it was quite another matter. 

To insert a word of explanation regarding my 
personal part in the events that followed, I might 
say that the United Press at that time was adver- 
tising my dispatches as being impartial and com- 
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plete. I suddenly found myself in the position of 
one advertised as telling the whole story, who in 
actuality was now reduced to telling only half the 
story. I protested and did all I could to persuade 
the Russian authorities that the policy they were 
pursuing was not even to their advantage and that it 
placed me in a position that was untenable from 
the standpoint of journalistic ethics. But they were 
adamant. Kameneff listened with seeming sym- 
pathy, but nothing was done. Finally I resolved to 
send a message to the United Press in London ask- 
ing that the question of censorship on foreign news 
dispatches be brought up at Genoa, in that we were 
in Russia in an international capacity. This mes- 
sage the foreign office censor refused to transmit 
over the regular foreign office wires. I took it to 
him to give the Bolshevik government no excuse 
for saying I had not complied with all formal 
regulations. But I was still at liberty to submit the 
message at the post-office, for transmission through 
the press censor who had just been installed there. 
Perhaps it was carelessness on the latter’s part. I 
do not know. Anyway, the message actually got 
through to London. The Tcheka (the Russian secret 
service) had been watching me for some time, and 
not long afterward, they evidently decided to wait 
no longer. I finally was arrested and ordered to 
leave Russia for having been, as a head of the Anglo- 
American department, Weinstein, put it, an obstacle 
to the Soviet government, an ‘‘embarrassing im- 
pediment.’’ I shall go into greater detail regarding 
this incident, later. 
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This incident was seized upon by anti-Bolshevik 
newspapers and organs throughout Europe and 
America, as proof of the insincerity of the Bolshevik 
censorship and evidence that the whole story was 
not coming from Moscow. The result was that 
suspicion became once more fastened upon the Mos- 
cow date line, the Bolsheviks lost much of the benefits 
which they might have had from their period of 
frankness and liberal censorship, and the general 
popular confusion regarding the ‘‘truth about 
Russia’’ was not much changed. Matters were not 
helped when some time later the Bolsheviks expelled 
another correspondent, Francis McCullaugh, corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald and London Mail. 
Both of these papers were not sympathetic with the 
Soviet government. 

But this policy of the closed door—I do not believe 
it will be permanent: Russia must ‘open’? again— 
unfortunate as it is in many of its consequences, is, 
broadly speaking, only a small part of the actual 
picture in Russia. It is only part of the Commun- 
ists’ publicity program. And it does not alter the 
fact that behind this curtain of censorship and sham 
there is a stirring Reaurry in Russia. 

A new act in the real drama of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement is in progress; the scene is 
changing, and a new theme has been given out. This 
drama is a great human thing. It is the life drama 
of a great people. It is too great a human event to 
be viewed through the colored glasses of partisan- 
ship either Red or White. 

During the last year there has been, I am glad to 
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say, a noticeable change in the popular attitude 
toward Russia in many parts of America and 
Kurope. There has not been a great deal of clearing 
away of the confusion of ideas, unfortunately. Cir- 
cumstances have not helped that. But there has been 
a tendency to cast off the old attitude of horror of 
‘fall things out of Russia.’’ In all sections of the 
United States which I have visited during this last 
year, I have found an eagerness to know the truth 
about Russia. Several years back, all people wanted 
to hear was ‘‘how bad everything was”’ there. Now 
they want the Facts. And they are calling, not for 
arguments regarding one or other political theory 
or party, but the human situation as it actually 
exists in Russia Topay. 

It is warming to think of present-day Russia not 
as some creation of another planet, but as a land of 
a hundred million persons—persons who are human 
beings like ourselves and, moreover, have a surpris- 
ingly large number of traits in common with us. 
True, the Russian has certain traits of tempera- 
ment that are radically different. Many of these 
in fact, are due in a large measure to the difference 
in his environment. For the stage as well as the 
background of life has so many hues that seem new 
and strange to us. First of all, life in Russia has 
behind it a background of centuries of despotism 
and Force. The past is the foundation of the pres- 
ent. It hovers in the background of a nation, and 
must always be reckoned with in gauging the present 
—until a nation has time to make new history and 
thus gain a new background. For this reason many 
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things are possible in Russia of today that would 
be impossible (even unthinkable) in a country with 
several centuries of Anglo-Saxon traditions behind 
it. Also there is the immediate emotional back-. 
ground of the years of revolution and Terror, an 
ordeal that tried men’s souls. Life is calm on the. 
surface now, but inside people are still keyed up. 
Nerves that have been vibrating at such speed for 
. three or four years cannot slow down in a moment. 
This is true particularly of the educated classes. 

When I entered Russia it seemed to me that I was 
in another world, so different was the environment. 
I had the feelings of one who has suddenly stepped 
out from the audience and upon a stage in which a 
Shakespearian drama was being enacted. But as 
I came to orient myself, I found that although the 
robes which the actors were wearing were quite 
different, and the stage and background so different 
from my own, the actors themselves had much in 
common with the people among whom I had grown 
up. In many of the more intimate and personal 
aspects of their character they have more in common 
with Americans than any other continental Euro- 
pean folk. In the Russian ‘‘complex’’ there is much 
with which we can sympathize directly. 

The Russians practise American hospitality. The 
Russian home is as open to a foreigner or stranger 
as is our American home. It is the only continental 
Kuropean home that is. The French ‘ ‘foyer’’ is a 
walled-in cell, comparatively speaking.. Russia is 
as famous for her hospitality, as the American Far 
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West and South. Never even in my own California 
have more homes opened to me than in revolution- 
weary Moscow. 

Russians have the same kind of a sense of humor 
as the Americans. 

They are the only European folk save the Irish of 
whom this could be said. Take the average amusing 
American anecdote, translate it into Russian, im- 
prove it with the Russian art of story-telling, and 
you get as spontaneous a response as in Los Angeles 
or New York. 

The Russians have in common with both the 
English and Americans a keenness for the human 
interest element in life. This element is almost lack- 
ing in the Latin. Like the Anglo-Saxon, the Russian 
has that sentimental interest in women and children. 
Unlike the Anglo-Saxon, however, he is even dem- 
onstrative toward other men. He is fond of the love 
aspect of life, be it between the sexes or between 
individuals of the same sex. He is fond of the 
intimacies of personal relationships. He is extreme- 
ly sympathetic, and is as interested as any American 
in another person’s life problems. The continental 
European is coolly aloof and individualistic. 

The Russian is extremely talkative. His first im- 
pulse—in common with many Americans !—is to tell 
you all about himself the first time you meet him; 
and then he will listen with even greater interest 
if you will tell him about yourself. Even the Revo- 
lution has not been able to stifle the natural eXpan- 
siveness in his nature, 
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The peasant—ninety per cent of Russia is peasant 
or of recent peasant origin—is naturally as honest 
as the English. And as one who lived among the 
English two years, I can say that is the highest com- 
pliment on veracity that can be paid! 


Vv 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MOMENT: A REIGN OF 
SPECULATION AND A GOVERNMENT OF 
OPPORTUNISM 


A already made clear, the Bolshevik Russia of 

today is, first of all, not a Communistic country. 
This fact, important as it is, seems to be one of the 
truths about Russia least appreciated in America. 
To the average American citizen—and since my re- 
turn I have talked with many in all sections from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific—‘Russia’’ still stands for 
Communism and radicalism. 

Present-day Russia is neither Communistic nor 
radical. In its practices inside Russia, in fact, the 
Communist administration is today one of the most 
conservative in Europe—a conservative autocracy. 
It is not in this light that its diplomatic representa- 
tives picture it abroad, nor does this tally with the 
phrases which American I. W. W.’s dispense from 
_ soap boxes.» But stump speeches often do not square 
too closely with reality! 

While Communist agitators and ‘‘Red Intellec- 
tuals’’ in America, England, and elsewhere are still 
busily discussing the pros and cons of Communism, 
Communism is one subject inside Russia itself that 
is seldom talked about, except in party pamphlets 
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designed for foreign consumption and in textbooks 
prepared four years ago for public schools! In 
official phraseology, in the labels which still cling to 
some of the old departments reorganized and, in the 
title of the governing party, one still finds the old 
familiar word. ‘Trotsky still thunders it over the 
heads of the Red soldiers when he speaks to them in 
review from the wooden pulpit always erected for 
the purpose in the shadow of the Kremlin’s walls. 
But beyond these rather formal functions, the word 
Communism has little work to do in Russia today. 

Communism for Russia is now a dead issue, prac- 
tically speaking, inside Russia—for a very long span 
of time, at least. The majority of the Communist 
chiefs in the Kremlin, as well as the bulk of the rank 
and file of the party, have finally adjusted themselves 
to this reality. I say this after having talked with 
one Red leader after another, sounded opinion in 
the ‘‘ranks’’ in Moscow, and having had the oppor- 
tunity to watch personally the greater part of this 
swing to the Right, and readjustment of thought. 
From the time when the new economic policy (Nep 
in Moscow’s new oral shorthand) was always re- 
ferred to apologetically by good party men (followed 
by the invariable explanation that it was only a 
temporary strategic retreat) I watched this process 
advance to the point where, before I left, these very 
same Communists were already reckoning ahead in 
terms of scores of years, and mapping out their own 
lives on the basis of the capitalist opportunities 
which they hoped Russia would now offer. 
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_ I say this after having watched the transformation 
in the life of the people and the remolding of the 
national body economic. 

In a preceding chapter I reviewed briefly the his- 
toric turn, and outlined the general situation in the 
spring of 1921 when it was made. What, then, has 
superseded Communism? What new spirit has fol- 
lowed the glow of fanaticism of the days of turmoil? 
What new credo has come to Russia, inside the 
Kremlin, and outside? 

The answers are, opportunism and speculation. 
Inside the Kremlin, Communism has been replaced 
by the creed of expediency. Outside, it has been 
supplanted by a reign of speculation and frenzied 
bartering. Of the old idealism of 1917-19—fanatic 
though it was—hardly a vestige remains inside the 
Communist Party—with the exception of the small 
radical minority. Opportunism is the new spirit of 
the hour. Both in political and private life I found 
Communist statesmen and rank and file party mem- 
bers intent on exploiting the moment, the former for 
what it could give them in political advantage, the 
latter principally for what it could give them in 
roubles and opportunity to build an economic foun- 
dation for their lives in the New Russia that was to 
be. By this I do not mean that all Communists have 
turned qpportunists for selfish ends. There is still 
a body of conscientious young workers loyally stick- 
ing to their government posts sometimes in defiance 
of their selfish interests. I recall Samuel Cahan, 
under-secretary of the Anglo-American department 
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of the foreign office, who worked twelve to fourteen 
hours of the day at a salary hardly larger than that 
of a good office boy in America. There were others 
like him, unfortunately not too many. He stuck be- 
cause he thought his duties lay with his party during 
the period of difficulty. Yet even he had rearranged 
his ideology. ‘‘We were poor Communists,’’ he 
sometimes remarked smiling. ‘‘Now we are trying 
to be good capitalists.’’ He too had begun to wonder 
when he could conscientiously break loose from his 
post and obtain a place for himself outside. He was 
fitted for a responsible position with some firm once 
industry began to revive. In America he served 
several years as superintendent in a smelting plant. 
And of many of the leaders it must be said that the 
present policy of opportunism is costing them many 
heart pangs. In their heart of hearts, they still are 
Communists. The point is that the majority have 
sharply awakened to the fact that this dream of 
theirs cannot materialize. And they have deliber- 
ately crushed it within themselves and turned toward 
the new motto of opportunism as the only workable 
principle within their reach. I am speaking of the 
really sincere group of leaders who have suffered 
and risked all for the sake of a lost cause. As for 
the majority in the Communist Party, opportunists 
in a purer sense, it is an entirely different matter. 

Not a few of the rank and file Bolsheviks have 
already turned from fanaticism to business. On a 
little side street near Petrovka, the broad windows 
of a big café pour a flood of light on an array of 
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beggars that forms up before the swinging doors 
every evening. Inside is a scene of music, palms, 
and wine. Here and there the black and white of an 
evening suit. Obsequious waiters say ‘‘please, sir’’ 
as in the days of the Empire. (I could easily have 
imagined myself in Paris or London.) Communists 
hold the controlling stock in the company operating 
this restaurant. On another side street near the 
American Relief Administration’s old headquarters 
on Spiridonovka, is a cellar carbaret, where cham- 
pagne corks pop until three in the morning, despite 
the fact that legally no liquor containing more 
than twenty per cent alcohol can be sold or manv- 
factured in Russia. One of the proprietors was 
a woman whom I knew to be in the Teheka. The 
decentralization of the system of government co- 
operative stores has already begun, and the Com- 
munist ‘‘management committees’? are now virtual 
owners of the establishments, operating for their 
own profit. Even the government chain of ‘guest 
houses’’ has been turned over to a clique of former 
foreign office employees who are permitted to run 
the concerns as best they can, to whatever personal 
advantage they can obtain. . 

In its official dealings inside Russia, the govern- 
ment is equally remote from Communism. Each 
commissariat is busy, bargaining and bartering. It 
does not hesitate to push its own selfish advantage, 
or to compete with the public. 

Hardly three years ago people were arrested in 
Moscow for the crime of selling their personal be- 
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longings for food. Today the Kremlin itself is the 
most active middleman in Russia. Government de- 
partments and sub-departments have alert agents on 
the open market (which it itself created) buying 
up products which are later resold to the public. 
Departments bargain and trade with each other, 
each striving to get the better of the exchange. 
I make this statement on the authority of one of the 
government newspapers, the Economic Life, organ 
of the Supreme Economic Council. The editor of 
this newspaper in protest cited a number of ‘‘typi- 
cal’’ instances where departments made profits of 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred per cent on 
a single turnover! Sometimes a commodity would 
change hands several times during this round of sub- 
departments, gaining in price at each shift. By the 
time it returned to the open market—the commodi- 
ties of course were eventually sold back to the pub- 
lic—the original selling figure had been increased 
manyfold. In commenting, the writer criticized the 
practice, pointing out it was the government’s duty 
to regulate trade and try to counteract the inflation 
of prices. 

Outside the Kremlin there is probably less practi- 
eal Communism in Moscow today than in any Euro- 
pean capital. Moscow is trade mad. It is as if all 
the barter instincts pent up in the hearts of the peo- 
ple during the three years of Communism had sud- 
denly burst forth with all their accumulated energy. 
And Moscow is trying to make up for lost time. 

True, Moscow has not a great deal to trade with. 
The articles which are now the pawns in a frenzied 
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game of trade, do not represent a real revival of 
productivity within the country. They are cellar 
goods, which have been stored away in safe keeping, 
a few imported articles, and a very, very few things 
manufactured in the government mills (what few 
there are) which are operating in Moscow. These 
_ latter consist almost exclusively of small objects of 
wearing apparel. The former fall into two classes 
—merchandise confiscated by the government in 
1918 and now resold to private merchants through 
the official wholesale houses, and limited quantities 
of private stocks which had been hidden away in 
cellars and out of the way places by the original 
owners. This last class includes art objects, an- 
tiques, lace, and little fineries. 

All the stores in Moscow have reopened but the 
stocks lack many things. It took me several hours, 
one afternoon, to find my size of white collar, a 
standard size. All stores had collars, but only such 
as they had been able to obtain from prewar stocks. 
When one size was exhausted, it was often difficult 
to replace. One of the men’s furnishing houses on 
Petrovka showed me Belmont Arrow collars of the 
vintage of 1914 and before. A smiling, favor-curry- 
_ing proprietor produced from under a counter a 
little box of French handkerchiefs which he had 
hidden in his cellar. 

**T started here on this spot seventeen years ago, 
with a thousand roubles,’’ he confided, twisting his 
silver-headed cane through his arm. ‘‘When the 
Bolsheviks locked my door I had one of the largest 
men’s furnishing houses in Moscow. I started again 
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a few months ago with a few hundred million roubles 
borrowed from a friend.’’ 

His might have been a little clothing shop in al- 
most any little town in the American Middle West. 
It reminded me of one I used to know in La Salle, 
Illinois. The women were dressed about as they 
were in La Salle. The men wore soft collars. Many 
were in old khaki trench uniforms. They had noth- 
ing else to wear. The store was crowded. The 
shelves were neat, but the stock had conspicuous 
gaps. The same could be said of many other stores. 
But somewhere, in one store or another, virtually 
everything can now be found in Moscow, provided 
one has the ‘‘price.’’ 

Trade is ‘‘free’’ to an unfortunate degree. The 
government has gone from one extreme to the other. 
After prohibiting all barter for three years, the 
Kremlin has reinstated it without even the desirable 
checks employed by Western countries to protect 
the public from ruthless trade pirates. 

I found no signs of any attempt to regulate trade 
or prevent speculation, despite the appalling lack 
of goods to go around, and the great need for some 
systematic rationing. The only restrictions imposed 
upon the merchants were the innumerable govern- — 
ment taxes, which in certain instances were ecrush- 
ingly heavy. It was as if the government had said 
to the traders, ‘‘Sell what you please, as you please, 
and for as much as you please, provided only you 
divvy up your profits in the form of license fees and 
taxes, ’” 

The Moscow markets were wild as an oil pit at 
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times. Prices veered up and down. Traders charged 
whatever they could exhort, without interference 
from the government. Others were permitted to 
corner comznodities which should have been appor- 
tioned to all. The only check upon the latter was 
physical possibility. Owing to the lack of commer- 
cial organization, and scarcity of capital, it was vir- 
tually impossible for any individual to obtain effec- 
tive control of any one commodity. But several 
individuals, competing with each other, were often 
able to tie up among themselves a market which 
should have been free for all. 

Absence of a general rationing system often re- 
acted disastrously upon the interests of the public at 
large. For instance, while many in Moscow were 
famished for a small pinch of sugar, windows of the 
candy shops on the Arbat, Tverskaya, and Kuznet- 
ski Most were stuffed with sweets. And strange to 
say, the shops were always crowded in the evenings, 
with newly rich speculators. It was more profitable 
to make the sugar into candy than to sell it in small 
quantities to the needy population, and the govern- 
ment did not lift a finger to stay. 

“We can sell as we please and what we please,”? 
one merchant after another told me. ‘‘We have to 
buy most of our goods from the government whole- 
sale houses. They make a goodly profit. Then we 
have our chance. We make our customers pay the 
taxes.’? 

Theoretically, the expressed object of the reten- 
tion of the monopoly of foreign trade by the com- 
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missariat of commerce was to exercise some control 
on the flow of goods into and out of Russia. But 
actually there was slight sign of practical result 
along this line. 

The spirit of bargaining and speculation has 
gripped all Moscow—and, to a slightly lesser degree, 
the other cities I visited. Nor was this new atmos- 
phere confined to the stores and regular commercial 
fields. The first result of the freedom of trade 
granted under the new economic policy was to con- 
vert Moscow into a pit of speculation. Every inhab- 
itant immediately began buying and selling every- 
thing he could get hold of. 

Today, up and down the winding streets of Mos- 
cow, men clad in garments of many seasons are vig- 
orously bartering old goods of all kinds almost as 
’ on the East Side of New York. Old women stand 
in rows against the walls of the former Duma, and 
on the Arbat, holding out platters with a few bits of 
food, shoe strings, perhaps a pair of mittens, or 
French pastry! It was one of the curious features 
of the early days of private trade, this sudden reap- 
pearance in quantities, of pastries. It was an inter- 
esting commentary on the strength of the Russian 
sweet tooth—another point in common between 
America and Russia. One of the first things people 
did after the Revolution was to set about making 
pastry—even before they made boots. I saw more 
chocolate eclairs in the streets of Moscow than in 
Paris or London. 

Everybody, old and young, is bargaining. Little 
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boys seven and eight years old, stand on corners 
offering you cigarettes. Little girls of ten implore 
you to buy matches. It seemed as if everyone you 
met was selling something or other. Friends met 
in the street to greet each other and bargain. A 
former diplomat and journalist whom I knew never 
went abroad, I noticed, without a leather brief case. 
Once he opened it and showed its contents—an 
antique book, a pair of ivory opera glasses, and a 
few precious stones. 

**‘T sold all my own valuables long ago,’’ he ex- 
plained. ‘‘Now I have taken to buying other peo- 
ple’s. I pick them up cheap wherever I see them, 
stuff them into this case, and sell them whenever 
opportunity offers.’’ Another friend, a former prin- 
cess, descendant of one of Russia’s oldest official 
families, shyly confessed to me that she was specu- 
lating for aliving. She said she could earn more this 
way than by working as clerk or stenographer in an 
office. In her shopping bag she had a miniature 
painting and a cameo neck ornament. She made the 
rounds of the shops in the Arbat, picked up bargains 
here and there and resold them later to dealers and 
speculators. She didn’t want her friends to know 
about it. ; 

Almost every home is a miniature market. For- 
merly when one’s host showed you a beautiful piece 
of furniture or a rare antique, the conventional re- 
mark was ‘‘How beautiful!’? Now I am afraid it 
would be “‘Skolko?”’ (‘How much?’’) It was diffi- 
cult to find anything in Moscow that was not for 
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sale. Once I unexpectedly entered the two-room 
apartment belonging to one of Russia’s oldest for- 
eign office families. I found the mother of the 
family bargaining with a speculator over the price 
of an art clock, a family relic. She was selling it to 
obtain money for food. 

Inside this realm of speculation and bargaining, 
the government (the Communist Party) stands, a 
grim fortress preserving political discipline through- 
out the land. The government, it is true, has not 
entirely receded from the domain of economic activ. 
ity. How long or how much of this official industrial 
bulwark will actually last is, as has already been 
pointed out, a debatable question. If the government 
finds it can retain the industries it now holds and 
make them pay, it will. If not, it will ‘‘farm them’’ 
out to private enterprise. Opportunism, not princi- 
ple, will determine. 

Fundamentally, then, the principle function of the 
present administration is a political one, and its 
chief concern today is the political control of the 
country—the primary function of any government. 

Inside the clumsy, bureaucratic machinery which 
I shall describe later, the Communist Party is the 
dynamo of the government. No, it is the govern- 
ment itself, and the formal machinery is only the 
instrument by which it functions. In another chap- 
ter, I shall go into detail regarding the makeup of 
the Communist Party, and the methods by which it 
maintains itself, a group insignificant numerically 
in one of the largest countries in the world. 
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Inside the party the government is supported by 
a majority who have realized the impossibility of 
Communism and are content to be political oppor- 
tunists for the sake of remaining in power. It is 
opposed by a radical minority who still believe in 
Communism, and who follow unwillingly in the pres- 
ent course because they have no choice. From time 
to time they become obstreperous. The party lead- 
ers then bring out the old phrases of 1918 to soothe 
them, and reassure them that they are not perma- 
nently selling the Cause. It is against this back- 
ground of opportunism that many of the speeches 
of Trotsky and other Kremlin chiefs must be inter- 
preted, their true value being ratable only after this 
bulge of expediency has been taken into considera- 
tion. The face value of the words in itself is not 
sufficient. They may be true as they stand (if truth 
happens to be expedient). They may not. Local 
conditions hold the key. Naturally, this situation is 
bewildering to an observer in America, entirely out 
of touch with the ‘‘behind the scenes’’ in Russia. I 
mention it to explain the Kremlin’s occasional 
swings back to the Left which have caused so much 
confusion in the popular mind here. For the radi- 
cal element, decided minority though it is, is still 
sufficiently numerous that the government does not 
care to dispense with its support. 

In its political framework, the administration is 
an elaborate bureaucracy, slow moving, top-heavy 
with officials, loosely organized, and encumbered 
with red tape. When one considers the degree of 
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confusion, lack of business method, and lack of co- 
ordination in the government, one is surprised that — 
the organism functions at all! So far has the ad- 
ministrative confusion gone that it is only by means 
of extraordinary or ‘‘emergency’’ methods that the 
cumbersome parts can be made to move quickly. To 
get anything done, one must have means of going 
over the heads of the regular staff organization. A — 
feeble effort was made in the spring of 1922 to re- 
organize a few of the departments and place them 
on a business footing. A few departments were 
‘‘audited,’’ a process which brought many startling 
revelations. For instance, it was found that one of 
the leading commissariats had run for two years 
with no bookkeeping system. The records for the 
last year were so hopelessly confused that they were © 
virtually useless. This reorganization has not gone 
far enough to have any appreciable effect on govern- 
ment methods as a whole. There is no government 
in the world more deeply enmeshed in red tape. 

The only two departments that function with ef- 
ficiency are the Tcheka (the secret service) and the 
army, with the foreign office as a possible third. 
These first two must function; it is upon them that 
the government’s solidity rests. Both being by 
nature extraordinary or emergency units, they are 
able to cut directly through the maze of official red 
tape entangling the other departments. 

In government offices the old Communist frater- 
nalism has been largely supplanted by the conven- 
tional bureaucratic spirit of the West. The title 
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“feomrade”’ is no longer used except among party 
members. In every department, I saw underling 
officials curtsy to their superiors with the self- 
abasement of Uriah Heep. Around every official 
of importance I found tier upon tier of secretaries. 
Kalinin, Russia’s peasant president, famous for his 
democratic tastes, is himself ensconced in the inner- 
most of three compartments. Between the outer 
office, or anteroom, filled with peasants waiting to 
see him, and his inner sanctuary, with its leather 
upholstered armchairs, three secretaries in rooms 
also partly filled with visitors, barred my way. Be- 
fore he can be interviewed, the visitor must success- 
fully navigate through all of these purgatories. 
I noticed many a felt-booted mouzhik never got be- 
yond the first. I do not think this is Kalinin’s fault. 
It was rather a mechanical necessity, resulting from 
the rush of visitors. But the point is, the actual 
machinery employed is now virtually the same as 
that employed by the typical bureaucratic govern- 
ments of Western pret 

In this bureaucracy, ‘‘pull’’ and personal influ- 
ence have re-entered, as was inevitable. Opportun- 
ism, not idealism, is now the guiding motive of the 
day. . 

‘‘T am resigning my post in the foreign office,’’ a 
Communist friend who had been through all the 
Revolution, Red Terror, and all, remarked regret- 
fully one afternoon as we bounced over the rutty 
cobblestones in a droshky on our way to Narko- 
mindel (commissariat of foreign affairs). ‘‘It is 
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more of a bureaucracy than the Tsar’s. I don’t like 
it. It isn’t Communism.”’ 


Thus a new Russia came into being. We have 
seen how it was created, the background against 
which it exists, and in a general way the surface 
features of the country at the moment. We have 
noted that the entire surface of the land has been 
changed. 

We have seen that a firm government exists inside 
this country, capable of enforcing respect for its 
authority. We have had a general view of this gov- 
ernment as a whole and have gained some idea of 
its activities. But society is a complex of many 
factors, institutions, and natural forces. There 
remains the detailed study of its important parts. 

Established government, of course, is the first 
essential of any country. Without political order, 
the other functions of society cannot proceed. The 
study of the government in Russia, its component 
parts and the forces upon which it rests, then, offers 
the first challenge to our attention. We shall devote 
ourselves to it before going on to a more detailed 
examination of other aspects of the social picture. 
In a large country, railways play an important role, 
both in governmental and industrial life. And the 
peasant bloc is an element upon which not only any 
government must reckon seriously in its plans for 
authority, but upon which national life must depend 
to a large extent. Therefore I have grouped a dis- 
cussion of these last two in Part IT which follows 
immediately. 


PART II 


THE FORCES ON WHICH THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT RESTS 





VI 
THE MASTER’S WHIP 


NDERNEATH the various social institutions 

and national activities, which, taken together, go 
to make up a nation, the underlying psychology of 
the people forms the human foundation upon which 
the nation’s framework is built. The mentality of 
a nation, like that of an individual, is a combination 
of characteristics. But from this mixture usually 
arises some single trait which for the time being 
dominates the national complex, or rather furnishes 
its driving force. 

This trait is not necessarily immutable. It evolves 
and develops as the people grow. It is often to be 
ascribed to the actions of external circumstances 
quite as much as to an inherent quality in the na- 
tional psychology. It changes slowly, however, and 
only with time, especially if it has been a part of the 
national mind for a long period. 

But artificial or inherent, it is a vital factor in the 
national life, and furnishes the prism through which 
the thoughtful student must view all developments 
in the land in question. 

Despite all the tragic gropings for liberty, cul- 
minating in the fall of the Tsar, the principle of the 
Master’s Whip which ruled Russia in the days of 
the Emperor still governs Russia today. It rules 
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Russia because it is the only force that ean. Where 
applied, it is applied in virtually the same way and 
upon virtually the same people. The difference is 
the hand that holds the Whip. 

For centuries, Russia’s millions, figuratively 
speaking, have moved at the crack of the Whip, 
moved at the behest of a feudal overlord, a serf 
master, a landed proprietor or gens d’ armes. For 
centuries the products of their labor went chiefly to 
the aggrandizement of this Whip holder. If they 
worked harder, he became that much richer. They 
had their same reward—a bare living. If they 
slacked, they had this same recompense. If they 
lagged too much, of course, the Whip descended, 
and they moved more sprightly. Until as late as 
sixty years ago, the bulk of the Russian population 
were serfs. 

Is it surprising that under these conditions the 
people concluded that the easiest place was just be- 
yond the snap of the Whip? Is it surprising that 
the element of initiative grew dormant, that the 
worker, be he peasant or laborer, soon learned to 
lean back, awaiting the expected crack? Is it ex- 
traordinary that the habits of inertia thus formed 
consolidated themselves into the national mentality? 
After the abolition of serfdom, it is true, opportu- 
nities for individual enterprise improved, but the 
political Whip still remained and the economie grip 
of the wealthy was not loosened. To appreciate 
the complete subservience of the people and the 
methods of government, one need only to recall that 
as recently as 1906 it was still possible for Moscow 
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policemen to amuse themselves, on their Sundays 
off, by going out into the near-by villages and fore- 
ing the peasants to get down on their knees before 
them in the dust! Thus inertia became a large 
factor in the nation’s life, a factor with which any 
one, either official or private individual, had to con- 
tend, had to overcome before he got action. 

Five years have not changed the mentality of the 
people sufficiently to permit a change in the Russian 
method. I saw this repeatedly demonstrated dur- 
ing my stay in Russia. The people as a whole knew 
no other way. They would move, generally speak- 
ing, to no other signal. No Whip usually meant no 
action, or contrary action. 

This is the human Russia of today, call it Bolshe- 
vik or by any other name. And this principle of life 
lies at the basis of all governmental and private 
dealings in Russia today. 

It is, in short, the key to the strange paradox 
which Russia offers, that paradox of political order 
and economic anarchy. Where the Whip remains, 
there is order and discipline. Where it is absent, 
there is confusion. In the political field the Whip 
still rules. In the economic field, it is gone. 

I saw this exemplified among all classes of work- 
men in Moscow. I found it on the frozen steppes of 
Hast Russia, where I watched the bewhiskered 
mouzhiks step gingerly at the beck of a Communist 
official, Red Guard, or Tchekaist. I found it in the 
confusion of Russia’s fields of industry, from which 
the driving force of capital has been removed, and 
nothing left in its place. 
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This must be the underlying motif of Russia’s 
future until education (plus opportunity) has time 
to substitute some other motive force in the minds 
and hearts of Russia’s millions of mouzhiks who 
can neither read nor write. It has been the method 
of every government Russia ever had, except one, 
and that administration lasted only a few months. 

T found this opinion among all Americans and 
other foreigners who had been in Russia long enough 
to become familiar with actual conditions. I heard 
it from the lips of Russians of all classes and politi- 
cal creeds. Despite his declarations in 1922 at 
Genoa regarding political freedom, ‘‘free elections”’ 
and the like, Georg Tchitcherin, Bolshevik commis- 
sar of foreign affairs, himself nodded smiling assent 
when I asked him, in an interview in Moscow, if it 
were true that ‘‘force and the iron hand’’ were the 
only feasible governing principles in Russia for the 
present. 

The Tsar and his beautifully uniformed officers, 
with their long beards, finely chiseled faces, flashing 
eyes, and dignified bearing, have gone. In their 
places I saw smooth-shaven young Communists, 
young men in working clothes, with little or no re- 
finement, and possessed only of a fighting knowledge 
of life. The methods have not altered, although 
the new masters, it is true, are not so adroit as their 
predecessors. I found them trying to learn, awk- 
ward, but determined. 

‘We always do what they tell us,’’ the rotund, 
bushy-whiskered president of a local soviet told me 
in a little village in Hast Russia. ‘‘They put us in 
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jail if we don’t. We used to protest and refuse. 
Now we are tired of ‘sitting’ in prison. So we 
obey.’’ 

Often this Whip was not only defensible but 
necessary. 

Our sldich Fagled across the snowy steppes. Our 
driver slowed his horses down to a walk. He said 
they were too tired to go faster. We had thirteen 
versts to cover before midnight. Finally our Com- 
munist guide, in another sleigh, wheeled around and 
shouted to the driver: ‘‘I’ll put you in jail if you 
don’t get to Spask*before midnight. If you don’t 
get there before one, I’ll keep you locked up for a 
month!’’ The peasant seized his whip and his horses 
leaped forward. We reached our destination at 
eleven. 

From the Baltic to the Black Sea, Russia is peo- 
pled by a vast, passive, slow-moving peasantry, 
stubborn, honest, but stolid, whom even the pinch of 
the famine did not always rouse from their stupor 
of inaction. Five days before we reached the little 
village of Nicholaevski, in East Russia, the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration notified the local soviet 
to organize-a committee to distribute food already 
enroute. Three days passed. Nomove. The fourth 
day the Tcheka appeared, arrested the laggard presi- 
dent, and threatened to keep him in jail a month if 
he didn’t act. He organized a committee and began 
distributing food the next day. 

In Moscow in my own personal business dealings 
I found this same principle of Force was the only 
means to get things done with dispatch. It was the 
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way Colonel Haskell, director of the American Relief 
Administration, kept food on the road to the famine 
regions. He alternated bluff with reality. Once, I 
recall, he stopped all food purchases in New York 
for a week because the Soviet authorities failed to 
furnish him with needed rolling stock. He got the 
cars he demanded in short order. | 

By means of a strong Red Guard police, a Tcheka, 
and a Communistic dictatorship, the Kremlin main- 
tains its dominion over Russia. Everywhere there 
is political order. Life is safer for the pedestrian 
on the streets of Moscow after midnight than on the 
streets of New York. In the political field, the Whip 
remains and order prevails. 

In the realm of economic activities, the contrary 
is true. Here the Whip is gone. Destruction of the 
former capitalistic combines left no one with suffi- 
cient economic power to enforce discipline or compel 
productive, efficient work. The former manufac- 
turers, those who are still alive, and in Russia, are 
penniless. They cannot take the Whip back into 
their hands. And thus far foreign capitalists have 
not appeared upon the scene in sufficient numbers to 
aid them. 

‘¢What’s the use of working?”’ the engineers of 
one of Moscow’s large railway plants said in despair 
to a visiting English locomotive engineer. ‘‘There 
is no one here with sufficient authority or power to 
get things done. We have no materials. Our work- 
men are listless. What’s the use of trying until you 
come???’ 


VII 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY AS A MILITARY 
ORDER 


os history of the Russian Communist Party, 
that handful of men who seized the government 
of a nation of more than a hundred million souls, 
held it for six years, and are still holding it, will, 
when written, furnish one of the most fascinating 
chapters of the story of the Revolution. It will sur- 
pass that of the several revolutionary bodies of the 
French Revolution, both because its sphere is a 
country almost a continent within itself and because 
its scene of activity lies in a land where Middle Ages 
and twentieth century exist side by side. It is a 
story which combines the romantic and mystic of 
the medieval with the pulse and dramatic of the 
present. 

I speak now only of the Communist Party in its 
nationalistic phase inside Russia, and wherever I 
use the term, it will be used in that sense. The Com- 
munist organization as an international body, pene- 
trating (often secretly) nations in three continents, 
striving to incite their peoples, and all under the 
direction of a small group of ‘‘fanatics’’ in Moscow, 
is still another and perhaps equally engrossing tale 
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—a detective story of inexhaustible angles. Also, 
the present orientation of the international body— 
the Third Internationale—does not coincide with 
the course of the party as a national governing body 
in Russia. (It is interesting to note that the radical 
voice is still prominent in the Third Internationale.) 

In Russia, the Communist Party is much more 
than the political party in power. Theoretically, 
that is its title. Actually it 7s the government itself. 
Around it, the formal machinery of government, 
the soviet system, is largely a piece of decorative 
framework. Inside the closed ranks of the party 
is to be found the nearest approach to government 
in the Western sense of the word that exists in 
Russia today. 

The Communist Party is not a political party in 
our sense of the word. It is a rigidly disciplined 
military order—in some ways similar to the Ku 
Klux Klan or the Fascisti, although much more com- 
pletely organized and better disciplined. It is a 
corps of tried and trusted men, picked with great 
care from the general body of professing Commun- 
ists and admitted into the party only after a year’s 
probationary period, during which their loyalty is 
put to every conceivable test. After admittance, 
they must survive periodic combings of the party 
roster, during which their records as practicing 
party members are minutely scrutinized. Slightest 
infraction of party regulations is sufficient to place 
the culprit in disfavor ; actual disobedience, sufficient 
for ejection. 
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These ‘‘cleansings’’ are merciless. Bodies of 
Communist chiefs tour the country, holding ‘‘court- 
martials’’ at every party center. (Cleansings dur- 
ing the past two winters have reduced the party 
membership by fifty per cent, leaving a bare three 
hundred thousand faithfuls.) A member of one of 
these parties of traveling judges described to me 
those dramatic sessions, sometimes in a faraway 
uezed (county seat) on the frozen steppes, by the 
light of a smoking lantern or trembling candle, some- 
times beneath the glare of electric chandeliers in the 
drawing-room of what was once a nobleman’s man- 
sion, now headquarters of a local Communist unit 5 
there the small body of inquisitioners scanned the 
party roster, measuring each name as its record tal- 
lied with the commandments and creed of the party. 

Not even the Jesuit order in its prime imposed a 
more exacting discipline. Communists may be mob- 
ilized any time of the day or night, and at any place. 
They may be shifted, without warning, from Petro- 
grad to Odessa and back. One day my assistant in 
Moscow failed to appear. His wife informed me 
later that he had left on four hours’ notice for 
Crimea, on a secret mission, upon orders from his 
superiors. In times of stress or danger, the Krem- 
lin calls out the party men to protect important posts 
or buildings as the States in America summon mili- 
tiamen. Disobedience is an offense on a plane with 
refusal by a soldier to obey his officer’s command. 

The party even exercises a control over its mem- 
bers’ private lives. As self-proclaimed enemy of 
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organized religion, it forbids members to join any 
religious society. Communists may be and are ex- 
pelled for being married in a church. I recall the 
heated debate over this issue in the Pullman of 
President Sabiroff, en route from Kazan to Moscow. 
In the little compartment, blue with tobacco smoke, 
were the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Tartar Republic—a former worker who had had a 
fondness for law books as a youth—the twenty-four- 
year-old prime minister of the republic, the control- 
ler of the treasury, the president himself and several 
other influential Communists. The majority favored 
categorical expulsion of any Communist married in 
a church, even though the bride be a non-Commun- 
ist. Only the little prime minister, who left his law 
studies at the Kazan University to join the Revolu- 
tion, favored leniency. A man might be pardoned, 
he thought, for humoring his bride in this matter. 

““We look upon the Church as the enemy of Com- 
munism and economic progress,’’ one explained to 
me. ‘*‘We do not believe a man can serve two mas- 
ters. He must choose between the Communist Party 
and the Church.’’ 

Much less strictly enforced, is the party ordinance 
placing a ban on alcoholic drinks. Every good Com- 
munist would be a teetotaler, if he adhered to his 
party credo. And in their favor, be it said that 
many of the leaders actually do. No more sober, 
serious lot of men is to be found than the Big Five 
in the Kremlin. And the same could doubtless be 
said of many subalterns. Of others, again, it could 
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not. I have seen high officials of the Tartar Repub- 
lic drunk in a Pullman riding through a land in the 
last throes of famine. I have seen prominent party 
men in Moscow under the influence of spirits. 

Party treason and dishonesty, however, are piti- 
lessly punished wherever discovered. A court al- 
most invariably sends a convicted Communist to the 
firing squad, where it might show a leniency to a 
non-Communist. This harshness in dealing with 
their own is obligatory. In a land of confusion and 
-rampant dishonesty, the government must be able 
to count unfailingly on its trusted lieutenants. 

Probably most remarkable of all, however, is the 
intellectual discipline which embraces all, from the 
Kremlin down. To the outside, the Communist or- 
ganization presents a unanimity of thought which 
has had few equals in history. From Lenin to the 
most ignorant Communist workmen, one heard the 
same identical words, the same phraseology, the 
same brand of reasoning. This striking psycho- 
logical feature of the Communist movement im- 
pressed every foreigner in Russia with whom I have 
talked. I myself tested it both high and low. I saw 
that vocabulary change with changing times, but it 
never departed from its consistency. It was as if 
periodically, the chiefs in the Kremlin sent out for- 
mule of both words and dogmas to the ranks, bidding 
the latter familiarize themselves with them, and use 
them according to directions, a regular ‘‘Pelman’’ 
system designed for every possible situation or 
probable turn in their day’s routine, 
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This wonderful singleness of purpose was unques- 
tionably one of the great elements in the original 
rise of the Communists from the babel of conflicting 
ideas and theories let loose upon Russia after the 
fall of the Tsar. ‘‘The Communists were the only 
revolutionaries who knew exactly what they want- 
ed,’’ a professor in Moscow University related once 
when we were discussing the early days of the Revo- 
lution. ‘‘The Intelligentzia did not know what they 
wanted. Some Kadets wanted a republic, others a 
limited monarchy. The Social Revolutionaries tried 
to steer a middle course that would please every- 
body. Meanwhile, the Communists drove undeviat- 
ing and single-purposedly at one definite aim.”’ 

Membership in the party, however, is not lacking 
in material advantages in addition to those of power. 
In a land where bread is at best uncertain, every 
Communist is assured of food, comfortable clothing 
and lodging. Many live simply, it is true. Secre- 
taries of the foreign office often commented envi- 
ously on the ‘‘good food’’ we foreigners enjoyed at 
the guest house. Their fare was more frugal. But 
it was regular and nourishing. They had durable 
clothes and warm lodgment. They had the best 
medical attendance in Moscow when ill. All these 
things came from the government. 

Commissars lived more liberally, according to the 
taste of the individual. Radek’s quarters in the 
Kremlin were neat and comfortable but not luxuri- 
ous. Litvinoff had a big limousine always at his 
calling, and a beautiful suite of rooms in the guest- 
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house next my own. But he never came to the gen- 
eral dining-room downstairs. He prepared most of 
his meals himself in his room. He seldom called 
upon the servants. I often saw him in the kitchen 
on an errand for which we would have summoned a 
domestic. When in Moscow, Lenin lived in the pal- 
ace in the Kremlin. He spent most of his time con- 
valescing on a country estate not far away. 

This well-disciplined, compact body of men today 
are Russia’s governing aristocracy. They consti- 
tute the government of Russia to an even greater 
extent than did their predecessors of blood under 
the Tsar. They are both legislative and executive, 
yes, even the judicial. For virtually all of the judges 
of the existing courts are tried and trusted party 
men. 

Inside the closed council chambers of the party 
all national policies are discussed and fixed upon. 
They are then formally confirmed by the official gov- 
ermental machinery, the soviets themselves. In the 
All-Russian Congress of Soviets, Russia’s ‘‘parlia- 
ment,’’? about 200 of 1,800 delegates are non-Com- 
munists. Compare this with the figures of popula- 
tion: at most 500,000 Communists in a nation of 
more than a hundred million! 

The Congress of Soviets nevertheless serves as 
a useful megaphone through which the Kremlin may 
speak to every point of Russia. It gathers together 
peasants and workers from Odessa to Petrograd. 
Tt fills them with the power of Moscow. They go 
home with new ideas, to spread throughout the prov- 
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inces the story of the mightiness of the central gov- 
ernment. They see Trotsky, are inspired by his per- 
sonality, Tchitcherin, and the other Great Ones. 

That scene in the Bolshoi Theater, no one could 
forget—thousands of electric lights, a vast room 
furnished in gold and trimmed in red plush curtains, 
four tiers of crowded galleries, a stage banked 
against a courtyard scene from an opera, the stage 
three-fourths filled with officers, in their uniforms of 
red and khaki, Red guards, with their helmets and 
long rifles, and in front, near the footlights, the 
table of commissars, with the gentle Kalinin, Kame- 
neff, and a few others. It has an excuse for exist- 
ence, if only as a spectacle. 

In the provinces, the governing is done by the 
local representatives of the Communist Party, who 
are scattered throughout Russia by the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Moscow. ‘We take our cues 
from the local representative,’’ one president after 
another of a local soviet told me. ‘‘He tells us what 
to do; we do it.’’ 

*“Seventeen Communists rule this district of 18,000 
souls. They direct the ‘Tcheka.’ They have all 
power; even candidates in our elections for our 
soviets must be approved by them. If they ‘black- 
ball’ a name we must select someone else. We no 
longer try to oppose them. They used to lock up 
those who spoke the loudest against them. We are 
silent now. It is better to do as they bid.”’ 

I heard this story from members of one soviet 
after another during my trip throughout the great 
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East Russian Republic. I heard the same words on 
the lips of members of local soviets in villages near 
Moscow. I report this not in condemnation of the 
Kremlin, but merely by way of fact. My experience 
in Russia convinced me that such methods are often 
not only defensible but necessary. If there were no 
Communist to say, ‘‘Do this; do that,’’ often nothing 
would be done. 

Self-government in the Anglo-Saxon sense does 
not exist in Soviet Russia. I personally do not be- 
lieve it can exist in any very highly developed form 
in the near future. Certain it is that in the larger 
cities, where a large proportion of the population 
could vote, the present government cannot afford to 
give them the ballot. It would fall tomorrow af it 
did. No administration in power in such times—of 
any complexion—could hope for popularity, laying 
aside all question of responsibility. The masses of 
all lands direct their ballots according to the size of 
the bread loaves. The masses of Moscow are no 
exception. Outside strictly official circles I found no 
friends of the government. Among the intellectuals, 
however, I did find many who admitted that the 
present government was the only one that could 
exist forthe present and that it was better than no 
government. But the man in the street with his 
family in need cannot be expected to reach this level 
of abstraction. 

‘We will give greater liberty of the ballot when 
we can safely,’? Communist friends told me. ‘‘Mean- 
while we cannot take risks.’? During the Moscow 
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elections I searched in vain outside official circles, 
government employees, and universities for some- 
one who actually voted. 

‘I cannot vote,’? my droshky driver answered 
with a grin. ‘‘I am a bourgeois. I own my own 
horse and ecarriage.’’ 

“*T cannot vote,’’ a baker remarked. ‘‘I am an 
employer. Nor can my employees vote. We are not 
a government establishment.’’ 

Other merchants and their clerks confirmed this. 

In a country roadside inn near Moscow a peasant 
told me, between mouthfuls of cold sausage, this 
story: ‘‘We elected a delegation of peasants to sit 
on the Moscow Soviet. They were anti-Bolsheviks. 
When they got to Moscow they were not admitted. 
The authorities found there had been an ‘irregular- 
ity’ in the election. Another mass meeting was 
called quietly by a few Communists. We were not 
notified. It elected a delegation who were known 
to be friendly to the government. They are now 
representing us in Moscow.”’’ 

The secretary of the Communist Party of the 
Tartar Republic, himself a native of the district, 
had served in all parts of Russia. He was a splendid 
type of man, straight-forward, courageous, strong. 
He would have made a wonderful central figure for 
a novel. And a large number of the Communists I 
saw in Hast Russia were energetic, resourceful 
young men, to all appearances doing their duty fairly 
efficiently. That it was a dictatorship they admitted. 
They made no pretenses. They insisted sternness 
was necessary. 
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Thus the Communist Party rules Russia. And 
the Communist Party in turn was dominated by 
Lenin when he was alive and now by the five or six 
men who constitute a sort of directorate in Moscow. 

That there is a certain free-masonry inside the 
party, however, cannot be denied. All are there 
purely from choice. They got there only after hav- 
ing proven themselves. And their chiefs do not 
always have a ‘‘walk-away’’ before the vote is 
taken. Not infrequently does personality clash with 
personality in the higher councils, and there, as else- 
where in life, the stronger wins. Once a decision is 
reached, however, it has the strength of a military 
order. 

While the ‘‘general staff’’ of the order has the 
same personnel, there has been, during the last three 
years, a certain rearrangement among sections of 
the ‘‘staff officers.’’ The ‘‘generals’’ are the same, 
but in several instances their duties have changed. 
For instance, under the régime of Communism 
Trotsky had a large part in molding policies. He 
still is an important person in the government, but 
since the new economic policy he has devoted him- 
self primarily to the executive side of his post as 
commissar of war. His present réle is that of a 
great executive and organizer rather than that of 
statesman. Among the colonels and majors, 
there have been a few changes. New men, better 
fitted for the work under the new system, have come 
to the fore, men who were comparatively inconspic- 
uous before. There is Sokolnikoff, present commis- 
sar of finance; Bugdanoff, former professor of eco- 
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nomics, a polished gentleman, now head of the su- 
preme economic soviet. Most notable has been the 
ascendency of Krassin, who before the War was 
general manager of the German General Electric 
Company’s plants in Russia. Krassin is now Soviet 
Russia’s most able foreign representative. He is a 
man deeply interested in the new policies. Litvinoff 
was always considered a useful agent abroad, but 
his star has been rising recently at home—despite 
several set-backs—on account of his readiness of 
wit. Kameneff is another old revolutionary who is 
filling a continually more useful role under the new 
economic policy. He is a particularly desirable 
member of the government from the Western Euro- 
pean point of view. His type of mind is more that 
of the solid Western middle-class. He was a pupil 
of President Millerand, of France, in his law stu- 
dent days at Paris, and understands Western psy- 
chology better than do some of the commissars. He 
is extremely partisan towards America. 

The death of Lenin‘ and its possible effect upon 
the unity of the Communist Party and consequently 
upon the stability of the Bolshevik government, was 
widely discussed in all countries the first few weeks 
after his demise. That the party will be subjected 
to a somewhat greater strain than it would have, 
had he lived and been able to continue in health and 
command of the situation, cannot be gainsaid. But 
as a matter of fact, Lenin had not actually been in 
command for two years. Since February, 1922, the 


1A character description cf Lenin will be found in the appendix. 
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state of his health had prevented him from taking 
any active part in the direction of affairs. Begin- 
ning with chronic insomnia, which prevented him 
from counting on his mental faculties for any sus- 
tained period in advance, the breakdown advanced 
rapidly, from the winter of 1922 on, culminating 
in a stroke of paralysis which left him a nearly help- 
less invalid. A Lenin in full possession of his facul- 
ties and master of the situation is one thing; a help- 
less invalid, unable to take any part in the control 
of the state, is another. It is true that so long as 
Lenin was in the flesh, his mere physical presence 
aboard ship had a certain stabilizing influence. But 
this factor can easily be exaggerated. Furthermore, 
Lenin’s death did not deprive his followers of the 
prestige of his name. The men who are in control 
today operate under the banner of Leninism. In 
fact, judging from recent developments, they are 
cleverly exploiting every opportunity to profit from 
this momentum, striving to enshroud themselves in 
a sort of Lenin ‘‘cult.’’ For this reason, the imme- 
diate consequence of Lenin’s death must not be over- 
estimated; it is not very likely to affect the immedi- 
ate situation greatly. 

In other words, Lenin’s death had been discounted 
long before it occurred. In one sense, he really died 
two years ago when his breakdown forced him com- 
pletely out of the arena. At that time he entrusted 
his dictator’s mantle to a small group of his most 
trusted friends who were in full accord with the new 
program. He did this only at the express command 
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of his physicians, who maintained that his only hope 
for life lay in complete withdrawal from his duties. 
To this small ‘‘directorate,’’ Lenin reluctantly dele- 
gated the prestige which his name carried in party 
councils, and, moving out of the Kremlin, left the 
administration in their hands. This group included 
Rykoff, Lenin’s private secretary (elected president 
of the Council of Commissars following his death), 
Kameneff, Stalin, Djzherzhinsky (head of the 
Tcheka), Zinovieff, Tomsky, with Trotsky as a pos- 
sible seventh. In this small inner circle, the first 
three have sometimes been called the executive tri- 
umvirate, they acting together the most continually. 
Lenin’s two years’ illness gave this directorate time 
and opportunity to rehearse in private for the role 
which they now assume openly. During this period, 
they had complete control of the situation, Lenin’s 
name serving only as a public screen. For obvious 
reasons, this fact was concealed carefully from the 
world at large, as well as from the Russian public. 
As early as the spring of 1922, however, it was 
an open secret in thee Kremlin that Lenin might 
not recover, or at least never regain possession of 
his faculties sufficiently to enable him to resume his 
duties. Quiet preparations were begun then for this 
eventuality, a precaution the wisdom of which sub- 
sequent developments soon showed. 
The postponement of the chief’s death gave the 
directorate time to consolidate their position, both 
in the party and in the external structure of the 
administration. Gradually, the rank and file of the 
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new chiefs. The Tcheka and the army came to look 
upon them as the authorities to be obeyed, and the 
governmental organism adjusted itself around them. 
True, a directorate lacks the cohesive qualities of a 
one-man executive! But it has worked fairly well 
for two years and at the moment, the party machin- 
ery is functioning, geared to the new central piece. 

Thus the situation today is quite different from 
what it would have been had Lenin died two years 
ago. The directorate has a command of the situa- 
tion which it might have had difficulty in building 
up had it been obliged to shoulder all responsibility 
openly without this period of preparation. 


VItl 
THE TCHEKA 


Grice mankind first tried to seize the spirit 
of humanism from above and bring it down 
upon earth, his longings have burst forth from time 
to time in the form of dramatic and generally tragic 
convulsions. The result has been revolutions, per- 
secutions, and wars. The path of tumult seems to 
be man’s favorite road to progress. What a path 
it has been, and how he has suffered—temporarily, 
at least—in the throes of each of these attempts! 

Historians have leisurely filled volumes with the 
details of these travails, but long before they took 
pen in hand, Life had already written the human 
story much more poignantly on the lips of the actors 
in these superdramas themselves, in a single word 
or phrase, into which was compressed the composite 
emotions and experiences of the ordeal. Such a 
phrase was ‘‘a la guillotine’’ of the French Revolu- 
tion. What volumes could mean more in terms of 
life and drama than the single word ‘‘catacombe’’ 
to our early Christian forefathers, hunted by ar- 
mored Roman soldiers? 

Such a term is the two-syllable sora Tche-ka to 
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those who have lived through the great Revolution 
in Russia. 

No two spoken syllables, no volumes of adjectives 
could bring back so much of the throbbing nightmare 
of Communism, from which Russia is now emerging, 
or tell more of the strange personal background 
against which life is lived in the New Bolshevik of 
today. 

Tcheka! To non-Communist Russia—and that is 
nearly all Russia—these two syllables tell the story 
of Revolutionary Russia of yesterday; they give the 
accompanying motif to the story of Russia today. 
In the hearts of millions these syllables are im- 
bedded in memories of fear, torture, death of loved 
ones, and treachery. They are steeped in the blood 
of hundreds of thousands who died in Tcheka execu- 
tion cellars during the Red Terror. They bring up 
memories of long, agonizing months of suspense in 
prison cells. They spell years of listening for the 
sound of an agent’s foot outside one’s door, peering 
into the faces of one’s neighbors to see whether they 
held loyalty or screened treachery. They recall 
long weeks and months of heartrending waiting for 
word from a brother, father, or sweetheart some- 
where inside that big gray stone building of fate on 
the Bolshaya Lubyanka Square in Moscow, the 
headquarters and prison of the All-Russian Tcheka. 
They stand for the moral collapse of thousands of 
the weak, who yielded at their supreme moment and 
sold themselves to save their physical lives, to spend 
the balance of their existence as spies, puppets work- 
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ing on a string jerked from behind by a Master 
Hand. 

They tell, in short, the human story of a great 
political event; how the colossal machine of Revo- 
lution ground ruthlessly on, crushing all that re- 
mained of the old, grinding down all who tried to 
block its advance, and, along with them, hundreds 
of thousands of others whose sole offense lay in 
propinquity to the scene of disaster. This, and more, 
“Tche-ka’’ tell of the story of the Revolution, the 
story of yesterday. 

Today, they stand, first of all, for a conerete real- 
ity in the form of the most far-reaching national 
espionage system in the world, a system which 
honeycombs the national fabric, penetrates every 
class of society and walk in life, a sensitively bal- 
anced, active organism, capable of detecting the first 
signs of danger to the government, giving the alarm 
before it is too late. They stand for a vast layman’s 
espionage corps, which owes its existence to paper 
roubles and to moral collapse, and which operates 
under the direction of a clever staff of professional 
detectives, a force which ensures the security of the 
dictatorship from internal revolt and is one of the 
three reasons why the Communist rulers are in the 
Kremlin today. A great pulsing force, underneath 
the calm surface of things, invisible to the casual 
visitor from abroad (invisible because of its very 
extension), invisible like the mercury behind the 
mirror (and, like the mercury, all the while catching 
up his every movement and throwing it back for 
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eyes waiting to receive it). A force ever vigilant, 
of which every Russian is conscious. For he lives 
his life in its shadow, knowing it is there, often actu- 
ally seeing it, never knowing when some chance slip 
may bring it pouncing upon him. I say Tcheka be- 
cause, although the official name was changed to 
the ‘‘Gay Pay U,’’ when it was ‘‘abolished’’ just 
before the Soviet delegation left for Genoa, 
““Tcheka’’ it remains in the vocabulary of the people 
and Tcheka it will remain for some time. 

It seems unreal to you, in a land where ‘‘secret 
service’’ is a phrase in romantic literature. Unreal 
it seemed to me, until I had been in Russia many 
months, had been able to enter into Russian home 
life, had known many victims of the Tcheka, com- 
pared their accounts and found they tallied. It 
seemed unreal until still later the Tcheka became 
an element in my own life, began drawing its net 
around me previous to my deportation from Russia 
for my insistence on the right of a foreign corre- 
spondent to send from Moscow all the facts about 
conditions in Russia. Fascinated by its intricacy, 
its vastness, I then saw unfolding around me a new 
and strange world, a world with its peculiar laws 
of life and’ distinct type of human being, a world 
that was a world in itself. 

Perhaps, even then, I would not now be ins to 
tell: with such completeness the inside story of the 
great detective organization save for the blunders 
of several of its agents during the latter part of my 
stay in Russia, particularly of one who, in an effort 
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to induce me to furnish them information about my 
countrymen in exchange for permission to remain in 
Russia and continue my work there as I wished, 
revealed to me more of the inner workings of the 
system than her superiors had doubtless intended. 

I speak now only of the Tcheka as a national fac- 
tor inside Russia. It is that phase of its develop- 
ment upon which necessity has focused all attention 
thus far. Its life as an international intelligence 
organization remains to be developed—that is, if 
expediency recommends its development, which is 
not certain. A small beginning has been made and 
Spies are at this moment working in New York, 
London, Paris, Berlin, and other continental cities. 
But the Tcheka has not yet become an international 
body of much moment. 

Ethnologically speaking, Tcheka is a nena word, 
one of the many examples of the new “shorthand 
language which has grown up in Russia as a defense 
against the mass of phraseology which the Com- 
munists dumped on the country as labels for the 
innumerable parts of their governmental system. 
““Tche’’ is the twenty-fourth letter of the Russian 
alphabet and the initial consonant of the word 
““Tcherezvwitchaynaya,’’ which means extraordin- 
ary. ‘‘Ka’’ is ‘‘K’’ for Komissia, ‘‘Commission.’’ 
“‘Tche-ka’’ then is the oral shorthand for ‘‘T'che- 
rezvwitchaynaya Kommissia,’’ the famous Extraor- 
dinary Commission of the Revolution. 

This commission was the police ies of the Rev- 
olution. It had supreme power of life and death, 
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and was charged with the holy duty of protecting 
the Revolution from counter-revolution. It could 
arrest without warrant or proof, try as it saw fit, 
shoot all whom it considered dangerous. Theoreti- 
cally, it was superior to any human being or institu- 
tion in Russia. Actually, it was an instrument used 
by the four or five persons at the head of the Com- 
munist Party as a means of protecting the position 
of their group against the onslaughts launched 
against them. 

It was the Tcheka that conducted the Red Terror 
in a successful attempt to exterminate opposition 
after a number of attempts had been made on the 
lives of the leading commissars, and civil war began 
to develop on all sides. 

Its function was to purge Russia of all elements 
either actually or potentially dangerous to the Revo- 
lutionary government. And the Communist mind, 
filled with the fire of fanaticism, made slight dis- 
tinction, as one of my Communist friends epitomized 
it, between the man who was ‘‘actually raising a 
gun’? and the man who ‘‘would do so if he could 
only get a gun to use and the occasion offered.’’ 
This grim premise lies at the basis of the Com- 
munist approach to jurisprudence, and is one of 
the things which make so wide the chasm between 
the Communist mentality and that of our own West, 
predicated upon the idea of individual equity. To 
the Communist, the individual is nothing; the sys- 
tem is all. ‘‘What are a few hundred thousand 
lives in comparison with the Great Idea of the Revo- 
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lution?’’ my Communist friends replied when I men- 
tioned the ‘‘Terror.’’ 

A small body of a few hundred thousand them- 
selves in a nation of a hundred and fifty million, 
beset by enemies on all sides, the Communists had 
a colossal task, simply to retain power. The Tcheka 
was delegated to make this possible, to destroy all 
who were or could be dangerous and to intimidate 
the others into submission. Carefully the nation 
was combed, following the classic method of the 
Greek tyrant Thrasybulus. 

This, of course, required spies, and not ace a 
few spies. There were available in advance many 
of the former agents of the Ochrana, the Tsar’s 
dreaded secret service, who were quite ready to re- 
sell themselves to the new masters of Russia, in 
exchange for security of life, a food ration, and 
lodging. For a spy is a spy no matter what master 
he serves. The main thing is that there be a master, 
without whom the puppet is functionless. Large 
numbers of the old secret service people—both men 
and women—for the Tsar like the Kaiser, appreci- 
ated the value of the female spy—soon entered the 
employ of the people upon whom they only recently 
had been spying. Scrutiny also developed others 
willing to turn spy for the sake of the security it 
gavethem. But still the corps was inadequate. This 
deficiency had to be made up, and to do it, the Tcheka 
turned to the material nearest at hand, the hundreds 
of thousands of political prisoners then crowding 
the prisons of Russia, 
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. Life, in the ultimate analysis, is Force, and sur- 
vival, whether in physical or moral realms, goes to 
him with the greater supply of this element. The 
primal traits of life—courage and honesty—are 
forms of Force, and their opposites, cowardice and 
dishonesty, forms of weakness. Honesty is indom- 
itability transplanted into the field of ethics; dis- 
honesty is fear to face facts. There is a strange 
relationship among these four factors of character. 
Once fully break a man’s courage, and his soul is 
yours, if you persevere. It is usually the first break, 
the first compromise, that is fatal. Once on the 
skids, it is hard to halt. 

There are those who are strong enough for all 
life’s crises; they, in times of stress, become heroes, 
dictators, generals, or—martyrs. There are millions 
of others whose strength is ample for the ordinary 
drains of life, even for some of its trials. Increase 
the pressure, however only sufficiently and long 
enough, and the crack will come. And once broken, 
it is hard to mend. Still other millions there are 
who are intrinsically weak; they will yield at the 
slightest strain. 

This is a:law of life and it operates to greater or 
less degree in accordance with the measure of stress 
and strain prevailing in the society involved. In 
normal, modern civilization, social conventions serve 
to sereen many of its eruder operations; but it is 
there, under the surface and potent. 

Among the political prisoners in the Tcheka’s 
cells, were men and women of all three of these 
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classes. Not all would make good spies, of course. 
The problem was to ferret out those who could be 
useful, those whose moral resistance could be broken 
down, put them under great pressure, and, at the 
moment they showed signs of weakening, offer the 
desired ‘‘way out.’’ 

Psychoanalysis and psychology are not often asso- 
ciated with the idea of Revolution, but in actuality 
they are vitally connected. In any detective organi- 
zation, particularly a revolutionary one, they play an 
essential role. This is why I hope my reader will 
excuse what may have seemed a rather academic 
digression. For the principle outlined above has 
played a dominant part in the Tcheka’s search for 
Spy material both then and now. Methods have 
changed, of course, to conform to changing condi- 
tions. Other means beside threats of death are now 
used to break down a will to be straight, other means 
quite as effective, although less melodramatic, But 
the fundamental psychological principle is the same, 
be it fear of death, fear of a losing economic fight 
for existence, fear for the lives of one’s loved ones, 
that is used as club. 

The procedure was simple in the early days— 
produce the prisoner, apply the mental torture, al- 
ternating threats of death or imprisonment accord- 
ing to taste, give him (or her, for the majority of 
the Tcheka’s spies are women) a chance to save him- 
self; then a few assignments under close watch of an 
old agent, and—the Tcheka had another stool-pigeon. 

Not always was the process successful ; sometimes 
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the victim developed unexpected fortitude. The 
mental torture had to be prolonged and the offers of 
a ‘‘way out’’ repeated. Again, sometimes the victim 
did not yield; then the attempt had to be abandoned 
or—the penalty carried out. Naturally, the idea 
was to single out those who seemed to be made of 
the stuff that would weaken. But psychoanalysis is 
not infallible and sometimes the diagnosticians were 
fooled. It was a gruesome procedure, this testing 
of men’s souls, but it produced results. Soon spies 
were posted in the ranks of all the counter-revolu- 
tionary organizations. 

Nor did the Tcheka always limit itself to those 
already arrested. I recall the story of one woman 
spy I knew. Red guards carried her away to prison 
in her dressing-gown one midnight. She was clever 
and charming; had many acquaintances; could be 
very ‘‘useful.’’? She had a mother and a brother. 
They told her she was to be shot. 

The new economic policy paradoxically both 
rendered imperative a radical extension of the 
espionage system and at the same time provided 
conditions which furnished unusually favorable soil 
for that extension. Hundreds of thousands hitherto 
working in government posts directly under the eyes 
of the Tcheka, were thrust out into the highways and 
byways and left to their own devices, in whatever 
private occupations they could start. Also, the first 
combing having been completed and the Terror offi- 
cially ended, many prison cells, which had been 
jammed for several years, were opened and those 
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who had been under lock permitted to go free. This 
naturally made more difficult the task of watching 
them, and demanded that the Tcheka devise means 
to extend its nerves through the newly created com- 
mercial life. It must know what they were doing 
and saying in their offices, stores, in their meetings 
with friends, in their homes. 

This time the Tcheka bethought of the paper- 
money printing presses, turning out paper roubles 
as fast as needed, and of the various special priv- 
ileges at its disposal, often effortless to give but 
invaluable to receive. The new idea was better 
adapted to the day and, of course, did not interfer 
with the old. . 

‘There were several potent factors which pecu- 
liarly favored the success of the venture. First, 
came the natural cumulative moral collapse follow- 
ing four years of terrible strain. The human fabric 
is none too strong at best, and many a nature, once 
sturdy, was beginning to wobble now. Second, the 
new economic policy had, as explained, abruptly 
turned hundreds of thousands from posts they had 
occupied for several years. Food rations were 
stopped and these hundreds of thousands were com- 
pelled to seek for themselves sustenance they had 
hitherto obtained free. There were no industries, 
practically speaking, to employ them and trade 
could not expand rapidly enough to take them all. 
‘The result was that a large part of the population 
were scarcely able to make both ends meet. Liveli- 
hood was at best a harrowing, often a losing fight. 
Young fathers were unable to prevent their wives 
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and children from suffering from want of food and 
clothing. Sisters whose brothers had been killed in 
the Revolution saw an aged mother, an invalid sis- 
ter, or aunt slowly waste away through want of 
proper care, country air, and nourishment. Daugh- 
ters watched their fathers die, their mothers grow 
feebler in the tiny crowded room which housed the 
family, knowing that a few months on one of the 
many country estates near Moscow now controlled 
by the government could mean restored life and 
health. 

To these, to the discouraged, the despairing, the 
broken in spirit, the Tcheka now turned for its new 
recruits. To them came agents with tempting offers 
of paper roubles—paper which cost the government 
only the cost of printing but with which Breap could 
be bought. They came with offers of wonderful va- 
eations for invalid relatives on near-by estates. 
They came with promise of employment—a dishon- 
est living, it is true, but a living, not only for one’s 
self but one’s loved ones. 

It was a slower process, and often required wait- 
ing while family fortunes sank lower and lower. 
But it, too, produced results. Love and fear for the 
sake of dear ones sometimes broke a will that 
threats had failed to bend. Sons and daughters of 
some of Russia’s best marketed their honor for a 
price that meant saving a life. Plenty of others, 
mere adventurers, took quick advantage of an easy 
way to a meal ticket. The Tcheka could afford to 
pay well, and did. It had plenty of paper. 

There were exceptions, but the majority were of 
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a single type. They were of the ‘‘inferior com- 
plex,’’ as psychologists would term it. (By this I 
do not mean inferior intellectually.) They were of 
the human stuff that the world’s subservients are 
made of, or rather those who can be made into sub- 
servients. And the world’s subservients are not 
confined to the so-called serving classes. 


I was lunching, one afternoon, with a Communist 
friend. He himself had been caught in the Tcheka 
web—even Communists are occasionally—and had 
spent three terrible months in jail. I drew his at- 
tention to a man whom I suspected of being an 
agent. ‘‘Of certainty he is,’’ my friend answered. 
*‘Look at his eyes. I know that expression. I have 
seen it in the eyes of those people for three months. 
I can’t miss it.’’ 

I did not fully understand what he meant then. I 
did later. I, too, saw that expression time and 
again, and came to recognize it in the eyes of the 
denizens of that world of darkness. They were the 
eyes of a person who some time had looked some 
great danger in the face, had weakened in a mo- 
ment of panic, and sold his soul to save himself. 
The stamp of that moment remained in his eyes, 
that fear of what might come next, that furtive, 
anxious shiftiness, that winces before you to re- 
coil behind your back. It was an eye that had a 
‘‘hole’’ in it, the eye of a person whose moral fabric 
was unsound and whose self-respect broken. 

Yes, they were weak, dishonest, those Tcheka 
puppets. For a price they sold their birthright. I, 
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too, used to despise them. Yet when I came to know 
something of the deep tragedy that lay in many of 
their lives, when it was my sad opportunity to watch 
the losing battle against life which dragged down 
people I knew well, when I learned what had pushed 
persons of refinement and culture into the arms of 
the Tcheka, when I saw how it searched for its vic- 
tims among the broken in heart, and once catching 
them, wrapped its arms, octopus-like, about them 
and would not let them go, when I saw in their eyes 
something of what that existence meant to them, I 
could not find in my heart but pity, sorrow that hu- 
manity could so fall, and sympathy for their 
blighted, broken lives. 

Espionage has always been a large factor in Rus- 
sian national life. The Russian mind thrives on 
intrigue. Secret service was first used on a broad 
scale in 1590 by Tsar Boris Godunoff, who employed 
it to safeguard his throne. His spies were usually 
the domestic servants of those whom he mistrusted. 
By means of their information, he was able to ferret 
out persons seeking to do him harm, and nab them 
before their plans matured. The perfection of the 
spy system rose with the development of the au- 
tocracy. Under Nicholas II, the Ochrana, the secret 
police, had reached a high stage of development and 
efficiency. 

Yet never at its best, did the Ochrana reach down 
so deeply into the nation’s life. It could not. Unit 
per unit the Ochrana doubtless was more efficient; 
many of the Tchekaists are inexperienced and 
clumsy. But what the Tcheka may lack in unit effi- 
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ciency it more than makes up for in extension. And 
Communists as well as non-Communists agreed that 
the Tcheka of today, the Gay Pay U, is more active, 
alert, and far-reaching than ever in its history. 

I was standing one evening in a theater, talk- 
ing with the son of one of Russia’s well-known 
families, 

‘‘One never knows to whom he is talking these 
days,’’ he remarked bitterly. ‘‘I met a beautiful 
girl at a dance. I fell in love with her. She seemed 
to like me. She disappeared the other day. I have 
learned she was in the Tcheka!’’ This boy’s own 
sister, I learned later, was in the employ of the 
Tcheka. I do not think he knew it. She was a 
charming girl. I know how she came to it... . 

If, reader, it still seems abstract to you, imagine 
yourself going into a shop to use the telephone. If 
there. is a public instrument, you may rest assured 
there is also a Tcheka tipster behind the counter. 
Ring up your friend from your home. In the mid- 
dle of your conversation, be prepared to hear the 
click of some listening Tcheka receiver. Go to a 
restaurant. It would be an insignificant place in- 
deed that could not boast one Tcheka waiter among 
its staff. Go toa theater. Among that mob of per- 
Sons, some in working clothes, some in evening 
dress, others in anything they could find to wear, 
are eager ears, absorbing, storing away what they 
hear for future use. 

Quite naturally, the Tcheka ran through the 
native staff of the various relief organizations al- 
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most as thoroughly as through the government. ‘‘I 
don’t mind,’’ Colonel Haskell, chief of the American 
Relief Administration, told me, ‘‘I have nothing to 
conceal from them.’’ His gray eyes twinkled. ‘‘I 
spotted a couple the other day in one of my depart- 
ments. I decided to give them a good look, so I 
shifted them about from one department to another. 
One of them is now in my telegraph room where 
he sees every message coming into this office or 
leaving it!’’ 

While in Russia I picked my own friends and 
acquaintances. I spoke Russian and went about 
freely, for I wanted to see the human, home side of 
life in the great Soviet country. It was my good 
fortune to have that wish gratified. Never, not even 
in my own California, have more homes been opened 
to me—and this in a country in ruins. The little 
parlors were cluttered with furniture, a trunk, an 
old dresser, with perhaps a curtain through the mid- 
dle to screen off an improvised bedchamber, but in 
that scene of confusion and need, what a warmth of 
hearts there was! 

T lived in the ‘‘palace’’ of Russia’s former ‘‘sugar 
king,’’ Haretonenko, on the bank of the Moscow 
River, opposite the Kremlin. I often invited my 
friends to tea, to a little dance, or lunch. It was 
the least I could give them. I also invited others 
whom I had met casually. As I said, I did the pick- 
ing, and no government pressure was brought to 
bear on me in any way to direct my selection. Yet 
T now know that never did I have as many as eight 
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or nine persons together without there being at 
least one Tcheka stool-pigeon among them! 

Four months I lived in the midst of this thing 
without being able to say I was personally conscious 
of it. I heard of the Tcheka, of course, the first day 
I arrived in Moscow. I had heard of secret service 
operatives before. I had pictured them as the kind 
of people you usually saw coming around a corner 
behind you, if you looked over your shoulder 
quickly. I was thoroughly on the alert for these 
sleuths. During the first few weeks in Moscow, I 
saw none. I went about as I chose and no one 
seemed particularly concerned about it. I saw no 
one following me. 

Still I heard of the Tcheka on all sides. I saw 
the effect the spoken word produced in the eyes 
of my Russian friends. I recall the hush that fell 
over a group of us in a restaurant when I thought- 
lessly blurted out some jest about the ‘‘ever-present 
Tcheka around the corner.’’ ‘‘Careful,’’ one of my 
Russian friends cautioned; ‘‘the Tcheka is not a 
thing to joke about out loud.’’?... Again, I was 
sitting with a few friends in a tiny parlor. The 
daughter of the house made some offhand comment 
on the political situation, a criticism such as any 
American girl might throw off without thinking 
twice. The mother looked up in rebuke. I remem- 
ber the anxiety in her eyes. 

‘¢Sh-sh,’’? she admonished. ‘‘You don’t know 
who is on the other side of that wall!’’ 

I was perplexed. I did not realize then that this 
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surface calm was the real sign of the Tcheka’s po- 
tency; that the fact I saw no one behind my heels. 
was because of a system so widely extended that it 
was unnecessary to resort to that crude detective 
device; that all around me was a system so mar- 
velously co-ordinated that wherever I went silent 
eyes were already posted in advance. The Tcheka 
needed to send no dime-novel sleuth about after me. 
It had plenty of spies whose daily duties kept them 
along almost any path I might choose. I did not 
realize how minute were the incidents gathered up 
by this system, and later co-ordinated by detectives 
in the big ‘‘clearing-house,’’ the headquarters of 
the Tcheka, nor how complete was the composite 
picture of the city’s life which they furnished. I 
had little idea of the energy devoted to the sorting 
out of the innumerable trivial incidents, how a tiny 
detail, if of seeming moment, was catalogued, and 
preserved in a ‘‘jacket,’’ ready to be produced if 
necessity demanded. 

‘¢When I was arrested,’’ one friend told me, ‘‘the 
Tcheka repeated to me virtually every private con- 
versation of any moment I had had for months— 
conversations which I had been sure were private. 
I began to think they knew every secret of my life.’’ 

It is against se background of suspicion that the 
lives of Russia’s millions are cast in Russia of 
today, a weird background which shrouds the mor- 
row in uncertainty, and adds an element of thrill 
to the commonplaceries of life. 

‘‘Yes, I will gladly have tea with you,’’ another 
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friend once replied. ‘‘But first let me telephone my 
wife. If I do not return at five as expected, she 
will be frantic. She will think I have been arrested. 
To ease her mind, I always telephone from time to 
time, if I am away any length of time!’’ 

By this I do not mean to say that every person 
in Moscow expects to be arrested any hour of the 
day. The large-scale arrests, that is, by scores and 
hundreds of thousands, are seemingly past. Now 
the raids bring in only hundreds. The man I have 
quoted had actually been arrested only twice during 
that year and was confined only a few days each 
time. The last time he was released at the insist- 
ence of a foreign mission in which he was serving 
as an interpreter. But the point was that he never 
knew when his time would come again. He could 
never be absolutely certain of the morrow. There 
are countless like him. Doubtless they think about 
it more than they might; ‘‘nerves’’ are not any too 
easy to avoid when one has been through all these 
people have. From this undercurrent of suspense, 
they are never entirely free. A sense of personal 
security is impossible, if one happens to be a mem- 
ber of the Russian intelligent classes. 

Nor are executions taking place with the same 
reckless abandon of the earlier days. Guards in 
the Moscow Tcheka told me several months before 
my expulsion that their prison did not average more 
than one or two persons shot a day. The Tcheka 
is much more careful now whom it shoots. As a 
matter of fact, the supply of shootable persons is 
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the government also is gradually trending toward a 
more stable form. Instead of shooting some of the 
political prisoners, the Tcheka now sends them to 
‘new Siberia,’’ a bleak area in northeast Russia 
where political exiles are kept much as they were 
under the Tsar. Still others recently were exiled 
from Russia into Germany—Dan, leader of the Men- 
sheviks, Prince Trubetskoy, and other intellectuals. 
This is an improvement. Some time back they all 
would have been shot. 

But the fact remains that executions of political 
prisoners are still taking place, that arrests on 
vague suspicions are anything but uncommon, that 
trials of political prisoners are still in secret (with 
the exception of several farcical proceedings recent- 
ly) conducted by an organization that is anything 
but honest, that in a country where a secret service 
system as vast as the Tcheka overshadows national 
life, plenty are certain in advance to be done un- 
justly, if for no other reason than that each of these 
spies wants to justify his salary. The fact remains 
that thousands are today in prisons in Russia— 
instead of the hundreds of thousands of yesterday— 
on account of their political beliefs, and that ab- 
stract Justice has little to do with the Tcheka’s 
treatment of its political ‘‘charges.”’ 

To understand even partially the underlying prin- 
ciple of the secret police’s attitude toward political 
prisoners, one must bear constantly in mind the 
premise upon which the Communist idea of juris- 
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prudence is based. To the Western mind, the in- 
dividual is the basis of equity. To the Communist, 
the opposite is true. To him, it is the System, the 
Great Idea, that is uppermost. Let me repeat, 
‘“What are a few hundred thousands of lives in com- 
parison with the Idea of the Revolution, which will 
affect hundreds of millions?’’ 

In the Communist’s eye, the individual should be 
preserved or‘destroyed in accordance with whether 
he is helpful or dangerous to the system. And he 
does not draw too sharp a line between the poten- 
tially and actively dangerous. 

The judicial problem, then, presented by the ap- 
pearance of a political prisoner before a secret trib- 
unal is comparatively simple—is he dangerous to 
our government? If he is very dangerous, he should 
be shot; if fairly so, imprisoned. If not, then let 
him go free, for it costs to feed him. 

It is true that under the new economic policy has 
been created a system of popular courts to deal with 
cases of theft, graft, and public corruption. These 
latter are public, the theory being that the greater 
the publicity the greater will be the object lesson. 
For the Soviet government does not deal lightly 
with convicted crooks. Death is still the legal pen- 
alty for stealing in Russia. These courts are 
manned by Communist judges, mostly workmen who 
have shown themselves possessed of judicial minds. 
Few knew much about law—possibly a blessing! 

But this legal machinery, modeled on the Western 
European plan though it is (I shall describe these 
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courts in another part of this book) has little to 
do with the treatment of political prisoners, who 
still pass through the secret tribunals of the Tcheka 
in about the same manner as before. During 1922 
and 1923 there were instances of public trials of 
political prisoners—largely for effect abroad. But 
in this purpose they failed miserably, and as at- 
tempts at justice, they were ridiculous, if tragic, 
caricatures. In the spring of 1922, a large number 
of priests were tried and ‘‘convicted’’ on charges 
of obstructing the revolutionary government. <A 
short time later a group of anti-Bolshevik revolu- 
tionaries, the executive committee of the Social Rev- 
olutionaries, referred to in Chapter 2, were also 
‘“‘tried’’ publicly in Moscow. (They had been in 
jail since 1918!) A delegation belonging to their 
political party in Western Europe was even invited 
to Moscow to assist in the defense. These latter 
came, took their places at the counsel’s table, sat 
through a large part of the proceeding, and finally 
rose in indignation and withdrew from the court as 
a protest against its mockery of justice. The pris- 
oners were condemned, of course. Their condemna- 
tion had been decided upon long before the trial 
began. And their case and sentence became a pub- 
lic scandal in Europe, and the subject of such an 
outburst of disapproval that the Bolshevik tribunal 
did not carry out the sentence of death imposed on 
many of them. Still later on, a second group of 
priests—hbelonging both to the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the Roman Catholic Church—were tried 
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publicly, with a similar result. Many of my readers 
will recall the outburst of indignation throughout 
the world that followed receipt of word of these pro- 
ceedings, and their ‘‘findings,’’ and how the gov- 
ernment proceeded to the execution of two of the 
prisoners in the face of a world ery of shame. How 
many have since been shot secretly would be diffi- 
cult to say. But the overwhelming majority of 
those who fall into the clutches of the secret service 
never see the light of publicity, and their fate is 
decided in secret in the tiny examination rooms of 
the Tcheka headquarters as before. 

Theoretically, the Tcheka’s supreme powers of 
life and death were clipped by the decree published 
in the spring of 1922, making that body subservient 
to the department of justice, and a sub-department 
in the commissariat of the interior. Actually, the 
change was largely a matter of nomenclature, and 
the Tcheka continued to do about as it pleased. 

Like most detective tribunals, the Tcheka works 
to a great extent on the third degree principle, on 
the principle that in the bulk of cases a guilty pris- 
oner can be made to testify against himself, that a 
guilty conscience will break if the pressure be ap- 
plied long enough. I shall not take space with de- 
tails of the agonizing wearing-out processes, or 
some of the instances of mental torture of which I 
knew. The Third Degree unfortunately is not un- 
known to American police. The Tcheka, also, uses 
that classic darkroom effect for eXaminations; a 
pencil of light is in the middle of the room, the pris- 
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oner is thrust into this, while his inquisitioners sit 
in the half-light around him. 

Inherently and unavoidably, the Tcheka is not a 
judicial institution. It is a political instrument. 
And the methods and rules which govern political 
weapons do not spring from equity but force. Se- 
cret service may be necessary in Russia. No recent 
government has been able to exist long without it. 
Certain it is, the present government could not. 
Perhaps some day Russia will have one that can. 
But that day has not arrived. And meanwhile, 
force continues to rule. 

Thus Russia moves to the Whip, and the Master 
Whip is the Tcheka. 


TX 
RACING THE TCHEKA 


T was about nine o’clock on a clear moonlit 

Wednesday evening when the ‘‘Chinese girl,”’ a 
short-haired Communist servant of Mongolian 
parentage, who tended the front door of our ‘‘pal- 
ace,’’ rattled the big key inside the heavy glass 
portal in response to my ring and announced in her 
hard oriental voice that there was a note for me in 
the kitchen. I followed with considerable curiosity 
and anticipation. It was always pleasant to receive 
communications in Russia, thousands of miles from 
home, and I wondered which of my friends could 
have called. 

On the kitchen table was a small yellow slip. She 
waved her hand gravely at the paper and disap- 
peared without speaking. JI took it up curiously. 
It was printed in Russian. It is strange how the 
course of a life can change and the whole orienta- 
tion of events swerve swiftly, inexorably, in less 
time than it takes for the eye to pass down a small 
page of loosely printed material. While my glance 
moved through the brief sentences of that notice I 
became committed to a course which was imme- 
diately to plunge me through six of the most intense 
days of my life, bring me as a news item, not a 
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writer, upon front pages of newspapers in both Eu- 
rope and America for several days, send me scurry- 
ing clear across the continent of Europe and nearly 
back several times in a few months (finally across 
the sea to America) and change, for the time being, 
the whole trend of my professional life. This slip 
of paper was a summons to appear the next after- 
noon at two before the foreign department of the 
Gay Pay U (the new official title which had been 
conferred upon the Tcheka, at the time of the Genoa 
Conference). The notice gave no reasons, stated 
no charge, simply said, ‘‘come.’’ I looked around 
to see if any of the servants were watching. The 
room was empty, and I was alone with my slip of 
paper, my thoughts, and emotions. Still holding it 
in both my hands, I started slowly into the empty 
hallway and upstairs to my room. 

It seemed hardly possible. For nine months I 
had been hearing about this force, for months I had 
been studying it, watched it maneuvering around 
me. I knew something of its methods; knew what 
it had done in the past to others; knew the absolute 
insignificance of an individual in its eyes. And now 
T finally was myself to be face to face with this 
greatest of powers in Russia, the great Invisible, 
I stood on the threshold of a strange new compart- 
ment in my life. What ordeals would it have for 
me? I thought of the bleak stone corridors in the 
Tcheka building, hitherto seen only through the eyes 
of my acquaintances. I thought of the grim in- 
quisitions, the prison cells, and—what had happened 
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to so many others after that. True, I had done 
nothing against the government; I had little idea 
what charge was to be preferred against me; yet 
many of them had been equally innocent. Had I any 
reason to expect greater consideration? 

These thoughts and many others were crowding 
through my mind when I walked in upon my friend 
John Gorvin, head of the Nansen Mission for Re- 
lief in Russia. Gorvin had supervised the shipping 
department that brought grain to the English army 
during the War. After the Armistice he and two 
other Allied commissioners tried to put Austria on 
her feet. He was one of the ablest men I met in 
Russia. 

He was in his room in an armchair, reading a 
history of Russia. I handed him the slip without 
comment. He caught the suppressed excitement in 
my face and divining my thoughts, exclaimed ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘What a peach of a story!”’ I felt better 
right away, and grinned back appreciatively. In 
fact, I felt a little ashamed I had not thought of 
that before. My newspaper instincts quickly reas- 
serted themselves. Yes, it would be a story worth 
going through something for. 

‘*T guess you will have to wait until you’re out 
of Russia to write it, though,’’ he added smiling. 

It was nearly two in the morning when I tiptoed 
back to Gorvin’s door; his light was still burning. 
The door yielded and stuck; it was barricaded from 
inside by the back of a chair. He got up in his pa- 
jamas and cautioned me not to stumble over the 
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electric wire cord which he had stretched half across 
the room just in front of the door. 

“TI rig them up that way every night now,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘since that night I nearly shot Tomson. 
(Tomson was the Tcheka manager of the house.) 
I woke up in the dark and heard somebody in my 
room. I reached under my pillow for my gun and 
called out I was going to shoot. He stopped and I 
turned on the light. It-was Tomson.’’ 

I knew the necessity for composure the next day 
at the ‘‘hearing.’’ Any nervousness would be mis- 
interpreted as a sign of consciousness of guilt, and 
might even awaken a suspicion that had not existed 
before. I arose late, and after an early lunch, hailed 
an izvostchik and started blithely (seemingly) to- 
ward the famous Bolshaya Lubyanka Square. 

I selected a door marked ‘‘dyezhurni’’ (‘‘officer 
of the day’’) and breezed into the dirty reception 
- room. There were several caged windows with 
queues in front. Some had come for visés to their 
passports. On a bench sat a young woman in 
shabby clothes waiting for the Red guard to take 
her to her husband’s cell. I studied their faces for 
a moment, stepped firmly up to the dyezhurni’s 
window and handed him my summons. He reached 
for the telephone and told it that ‘‘American citi- 
zen Hullinger, journalist’? was below. That title 
stuck to me from then on—the first and only title 
IT ever had—‘‘ Amerikanski Grazhdanin, Golinger.’’ 
I was told to proceed to the fifth floor. The Red 
guard at the foot of the stairway took my probusk 
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(pass) and I started up the winding spiral unes- 
corted. At the top a door labeled ‘‘foreign depart- 
ment’’ opened upon a labyrinth of corridors and 
closed doors. I explored several, finally knocking 
at a door at the end of one. Inside I found Greg- 
ory Weinstein, head of the Anglo-American depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, evidently making a re- 
port. Weinstein was himself a deportee: he was 
sent out of America along with Martens, Emma 
Goldman, and others. He directed me through an- 
other musty stone passageway to a tiny door. 

Inside two uniformed men motioned me through 
another door. In that second room I found a third 
door, and on the other side of it two smiling sleek- 
headed Tchekaists confronted me across a tiny 
table. The room was stone, hardly larger than a 
clothes closet. Light came in through a single small 
window over the table. I bowed and sat down as 
if to interview them. 

Uduris smiled blandly and started in in Russian. 
(The entire hearing was in Russian.) 

“T have something unpleasant to inform you. 
You must leave Russia within ninety-six hours. If 
you are not outside the frontiers of Russia by that 
time, you will be convoyed under armed guard.”’ 

‘“Why?’’ was all I could say for astonishment. 

**You are guilty of violating the laws of Soviet 
Russia.’ 

“SHow?’? 

“You are guilty of interfering with Russian in- 
ternal affairs by your efforts against the censorship. 
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You obstructed the Soviet program/at t Genoa, em- 
barrassed the delegation, and made it work more 
difficult by your telegram to your London office ask- 
ing that freedom of the: press for foreign corre- 
spondents in Russia be taken “up at Genoa. You 
evaded the censorship by telegraphing this message 
after the foreign office censor had refused to trans- 
mit it. You are guilty of having sent during the last 
three months information which did not correspond 
with reality. I also must inform you that your 
telegraphic privileges are automatically revoked.’’ 
(This left me cut off from my European chief in 
London.) 

‘“Those charges are not fue? I answered. ‘‘I 
did not evade the censorship. I sent that message 
through the censor at the general post-office. The 
foreign office clerk simply refused to dispatch it 
over the foreign office wire, remarking that if I 
wished it sent it was up to me to make any other 
arrangements I chose. I have not sent facts ‘con- 
trary to reality.’ I have written what I saw during 
the last three months as well as previously. I did not 
interfere with internal affairs; I urged lifting the 
censorship on foreign correspondents, not the press 
inside Russia. We are here in an international ca- 
pacity. Your country is asking ours for help. It is 
our duty, as representatives of American public 
opinion, to send our countrymen all the facts about 
conditions here. We have an international right to 
that privilege. I see no meddling in internal affairs 
in pointing this out.’’ 
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He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Am I to have no trial?”’ I asked. 

‘‘The order stands.”’ 

‘‘Surely there is a mistake,’’ I said. ‘* You cannot 
seriously intend to expel a correspondent for trying 
to tell the truth. I shall appeal the case to the coun- 
cil of commissars.”’ 

“‘ As you please,’’ smiled Uduris, ‘‘but first please 
sign this paper, promising to comply with the order 
to leave Russia.’’ 

It was typewritten, in Russian—a paper which I 
found upon reading was not simply a promise to 
leave Russia but a confession that I was guilty of 
the charges. 

‘‘T cannot sign this,’? I said. ‘‘This contains a 
confession that I did things which I did not.’’ 

The two Tchekaists exchanged glances. 

‘*You will have to sign it before you leave this 
building. ’’ 

**T shall not. You can imprison me; that is in 
your power; but you cannot make me sign that.’’ 

He continued to press me. ‘‘Or just sign this 
paper acknowledging receipt of the order. We must: 
have some evidence to show our superiors that you 
were here.’’ 

‘You have that in my delivery of this summons,’’ 
I answered. ‘‘However, I will do this. In the pres- 
ence of one of my countrymen I will sign an acknowl- 
edgment of the order, stating that you delivered it 
to me.”’ 

I had no intention of leaving my signature float- 
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ing around inside the Tcheka, to be attached after 
I left to what documents I knew not. 

‘‘I ask for an American witness to this proceed- 
ing.?? 

He shook his head. 

Suddenly he and his assistant got up and disap- 
peared through the door. I could hear feet hurry- 
ing in the corridors. Doors banged. I looked around 
at the bleak compartment. They evidently had gone 
for further instructions. 

What next? I had time there alone to go over the 
situation quickly and decide upon my next move— 
if, indeed, the next move was mine. If allowed to 
go free, I resolved to try to reach Kameneff, Acting 
Prime Minister, whom I knew well and liked very 
much. I thought there was a fighting chance, at 
least, of having the order annulled. 

My reflections were ended by the return of Uduris, 
who renewed his efforts to induce me to sign. Final- 
ly I said, ‘‘You are wasting your time trying to 
persuade me; I shall not do what you ask; and I 
feel guilty taking up your time uselessly in this 
way.’’ 

He stopped and abruptly changed tactics. 

. “All right, then, you may go now. But-you must 
be out of Russia by Tuesday.’’ 

The next incident in the train of events that fol- 
lowed was when I saw Tomson, the guest house de- 
tective, that evening. It would seem too trifling to 
relate were it not for the fact that it had an 
influence on Tomson’s part in the Tcheka program 
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against me during the next few days, and perhaps 
helped precipitate several other events later on. 
Tt shows how finely balanced is the great system. 
Tt is such minute incidents—almost accidents— 
which form the basis of the operations of the detec- 
tive mind the world over. 

It might be labeled a ‘‘duel of eyes,’’ and in this 
duel, unfortunately, I came out second. 

I knew Tomson would be ultra-curious. He had 
been working on my ‘‘case’’ hard for a number of 
weeks, following out, I imagine, a few ideas of his 
own. I had often caught him listening when I was 
at the telephone, and his curiosity regarding every- 
one I met was too obvious to be missed. Tomson 
was an earnest but not overly clever Lett. I had 
known for months that he was in the Tcheka, but he 
had not evidently known that I knew until a few 
days before. I had a pretty fair idea what he was 
trying to establish. It was the result of the innocent 
thoughtlessness of a Russian friend of mine several 
months back. (She was a former countess, hence, 
automatically under suspicion of being a counter- 
revolutionary.) One of my newspaper friends was 
on the point of leaving for Berlin. The Russian 
mails were slow and uncertain, and he naturally had 
offered to carry any letters for her to relatives 
abroad. She had neglected to take his telephone 
number. In Moscow there are no post-revolution- 
ary telephone directories. You make your own little 
pocket note-book directories, which grow with every 
new number learned. Without thinking of the con- 
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Sequences, she gave a girl friend a note for me in 
which she inquired if I could tell her how to reach 
Mr. L., whom she ‘‘wanted to see about a matter of 
business’’ (this latter she inserted for the sake of 
her pride, of course) ; that, in fact, she wanted ‘‘to 
see him about those letters he was to take abroad.”’ 
I was out and Tomson answered the door. Thought- 
lessly the friend gave him the note to hand me! 

I sensed what had happened the moment I had 
read it, saw, too, the trend of thoughts it had sug- 
gested to him. (His subsequent actions confirmed 
this.) Letter from a former aristocrat, one of the 
“*Black Hundred,’’ to be carried to relatives abroad! 
A secret channel of communication, of course, be- 
tween the counter-revolutionaries in Russia and the 
counter-revolutionaries outside. And through an 
American correspondent, serving as either deliber- 
ate or innocent ‘‘go-between.’? I knew there was 
nothing I could say to help matters; to recognize 
the incident would be to attract further attention to 
it, to admit the necessity of an explanation. A more 
mature mind, of course, would have seen the flimsi- 
ness of the idea, would have realized that such obvi- 
ous carelessness never could have happened in a 
seriously thought-out plan for revolutionary inter- 
course, and I doubt considerably, if Tomson’s supe- 
riors took the idea very seriously. But it was suf- 
ficient to start Tomson off, and he had been working 
hard. 

He knew I had been summoned to the Tcheka, but 
I doubt whether at that time he had heard what 
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occurred at the hearing. Nor did he know just how 
much his efforts had had to do with my being sum- 
moned. Consequently, it was of supreme interest 
to Tomson to see just how I had taken the matter, 
and what my state of mind was. I am not even sure 
how much he knew about the really important 
charge (as the foreign office told me)—that of ob- 
structing the Soviet government through telling the 
truth about Russia. I doubt whether the chiefs of 
the Tcheka take their sergeants into their confidence. 

We sat down to dinner as usual, Gorvin, the other 
guests, and I. Out of the side of my eyes I saw 
Tomson coursing through the dining-room, watch- 
ing me closely, striving to catch my eye; to read in 
them the story of my thoughts. I ignored him three 
or four times, but finally I let my curiosity get the 
better of my judgment. I had decided that I would 
make them laugh at him, showing him I was amused 
at his efforts. Our eyes met for a moment. I ean 
see his yet, boring, searching, almost frantically— 
those two Tcheka eyes with the ‘‘hole’’ in them 
under knit eyebrows. I can feel the force of their 
penetration. I remember my eyes wavered for the 
fraction of an instant. That was enough. He had 
**seen’’ what he was looking for! He had seen in 
my eyes that some new thing had happened, that I 
apparently recognized he had some connection with 
it. I had wavered for a moment under his glance. 
That was what he was after. I saw my mistake an 
instant too late. His mind was made up and his 
decision taken. He walked quickly out of the room. 
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I passed him on the stairs that evening. I could see 
the conviction in his face. He had already begun to 
work out his program. 

I knew then that I was in for more difficulties an 
the comparative smoothness of my hearing that 
afternoon had implied. 

‘‘By the way, what is your legal status here?”’ 
Gorvin inquired abruptly, at our usual bedtime chat 
that evening. We had had plenty to talk about this 
time. ‘‘I suppose you are here under the protection 
of your government?”’ 

‘<Quite the contrary,’’ I answered. ‘‘I have no 
legal status. When I entered Russia the regulations 
of the American State Department required me to 
surrender my passport at Riga. The United States, 
not recognizing the Bolsheviks, did not want its 
citizens in Russia; barring those attached to the 
A. R. A., those who entered came at their own risk, 
waiving all claims to protection. Legally, I am a 
man without a country.’’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘That’s not a very strong 
position. Next time you come to Russia you’d better 
arrange for a little more protection!’’ (Later, I am 
glad to say, the State Department revoked this 
ruling, and now all American citizens in Russia, 
whether in relief work or not, are allowed to retain 
their passports.) 

The Tcheka made its next move the following 
afternoon, when an agent called upon me at the 
‘‘sygar palace.’? I had had a hectic day, had slept 
little during the night, and hadn’t taken time for 
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meals all day. From the Moscow Soviet, where 
Kameneff was always ‘‘about to be’’ but never was, 
I bounced in a rickety droshky over the rutty cob- 
blestones to the office of Stekloff, editor of the 
Izvestia. He listened sympathetically and promised 
to see what could be done. 

“‘You must not allow it to destroy your objectiv- 
ity, however,’’ he added significantly, ‘‘if we occa- 
sionally are unjust to an individual.”’ 

I hurried back to Kameneff’s office. His secre- 
taries insisted he was out. I tried to get an audi- 
ence with the Acting Foreign Minister, Karahan, 
filling Tchitcherin’s place during the latter’s absence 
abroad. (I have sometimes wondered whether all 
this would have happened if Tchitcherin, Litvinoff, 
and the other chiefs of the foreign office had not 
been away.) Karahan refused to see me. I started 
my droshky toward the A. R. A. As we passed the 
building, I touched the driver on the sleeve; he 
slowed his horse. I changed my mind and bade him 
drive on. The street was empty; I saw no one. Yet 
even this gesture was observed by unseen eyes, and 
remembered, I was to learn soon. 

The agent was waiting for me in the hallway. I 
had seen her before several times, first at the 
Thanksgiving dance given by the A. R. A. for some 
of its Russian employees, and a few times after that 
in the A. R. A. I had never felt certain of her sin- 
cerity. She spoke perfect English. It was probably 
due to this that Governor Goodrich picked her to 
serve as his interpreter and guide during his vari- 
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ous visits to Russia as Hoover’s personal field scout. 
The name she gave was Miss Balin. 

“I saw you passing the A. R. A.,’’ she began. 
**You slowed up your horse, didn’t you? That’s 
why I have come to you!’’ 

*‘Doesn’t exactly follow,’’ I thought. ‘‘But at 
least you’ve told me I am being watched!’’ 

We went upstairs to my office. She offered to 
wait there until I had lunched. I knew the Tcheka 
already knew most everything I had in my room, 
but I had no desire to help them out any further. 
So I insisted she come down with me. She reluct- 
antly consented. 

We sat down in the dining-room served by the 
Tcheka waiter. She lost no time. I let her do most 
of the talking. I was hungry and tired. Her first 
task was to inform me she was in the Tcheka without 
definitely committing herself. She did so by an 
amusing device, by telling me things which she knew 
I would know were deliberate lies (to get across the 
idea that she was crooked). Most were too ridicu- 
lous to repeat. One was the story of why she had 
‘left the A. R. A.’’ and of an ‘‘experience’’ with 
several of the heads of departments whom I knew 
well, things which she knew I would spot as lies. 

When she saw by my expression that I understood, 
she started on her second object, that of reinforcing 
the idea originally suggested of how carefully I had 
been watched, to show me how minutely the Tcheka 
knew of all my comings and goings, the idea being, 
I presume, that in case I had done something I 
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wished to conceal I would show my uneasiness in 
the unspoken thought, ‘‘They must know all about 
-that too!”’ 

She alluded casually to incidents in my personal 
life before I entered Russia—things which no one 
in Russia knew but which were in letters locked in 
my trunk. (I recalled the night when I found the 
lock had been tampered with.) She then branched 
into my life in Russia. 

Much as I had heard about the thoroughness of 
the Tcheka, I was astonished at the tininess of the 
crumbs that had been picked up—absolutely insig- 
nificant incidents, of so little seeming importance I 
cannot see why an agent took the trouble to remem- 
ber them. Here is one: Two months before, a Rus- 
sian girl friend of mine and I were having tea to- 
gether. The waiter came in with biscuits. 

*“‘I wonder if he doesn’t speak English,’’ my 
friend remarked, eyeing the man narrowly. 

“No, I am sure he doesn’t,’’ I answered. ‘‘I have 
tried him out myself; he knows nothing but Rus- 
sian.’’ | 

She evidently was more observant than I, for she 
replied, ‘‘I’m not so sure he doesn’t.”’ 

The agent repeated to me word for word that inci- 
dent two months ago! 

It was fascinating, in a way, to sit there and listen, 
to trace back in my mind many of her remarks to 
their sources, to recall what agent had been there 
at the time; to appreciate the work and energy that 
lay behind her words, the system that had co-ordin- 
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ated the tiny bits picked up at remote places and 
widely separated times. 

I watched her face, studying her eyes, and a great 
pity for her came over me. I was too much inter- 
ested intellectually in the situation to think of my- 
self at the moment, and as a matter of fact, her 
revelations did not worry me particularly. I had 
lived my life in the open in Russia. I had thought 
the more the Tcheka knew of my comings and go- 
ings, the better. I still think this was the wiser 
policy, although it is true it did not take cognizance 
of the ‘‘detective mentality’? with which I had to 
deal. I had not stopped to think that all these peo- 
ple had to justify their jobs and that often desire 
is father to suspicion. 

She apparently noticed she was not producing the 
desired effect, and changed her tactics. 

‘‘T know you are in trouble,’’ she remarked. 
**Perhaps I can help you. I, too, am in trouble. I 
am in need of work. You know Mr. Mackenzie. 
Won’t you see if you can get him to take me as his 
secretary?’’ 

Mackenzie was the newly arrived correspondent 
of the Chicago Daily News. He did not speak Rus- 
sian; hence had to have an interpreter, a need which 
he had met by hiring a former Russian newspaper- 
man, a non-Communist. So the Tcheka wanted a 
<‘line’? on him? I certainly had no intention of 
helping the Tcheka to spy on a friend. She started 
to appeal to my sympathies with a tale of her per- 
sonal woes, forgetting for the moment that she had 
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already cut herself off from that line. She herself 
soon saw the inconsistency, and again shifted tactics, 
this time coming completely into the open. 

‘“‘T wonder if you realize your true predicament,’’ 
she began. ‘‘Do you realize that you are in a for- 
eign land, completely in the power of others? Do 
you realize that the laws, the forces that protected 
you in your own land are of no value to you here? 
Do you realize what can happen to you? Do you 
not know that you now face arrest, and even the 
possibility of death? You have a mother in Amer- 
ica. She loves you. How would she feel if she 
never saw you again? What would be the effect of 
the shock to her? Might she not collapse too? And 
don’t you yourself want to see her again?”’ 

I caught the force of her words this time, and she 
evidently saw it in my eyes. My lips felt dry and I 
drank a glass of water. She continued in the same 
vein. I emptied another glass, not noticing what I 
was doing. 

_ **Why are you suddenly so thirsty?’’ she queried 

suddenly, smiling knowingly. ‘‘You need not be so 
worried, for I think there/is a way out. As you 
know, the Soviet government does not like Colonel 
Haskell and the A. R. A. They are suspicious of 
the Americans. They want information about them. 
Perhaps you could help in that way. Also, they 
want to know what the Nansen Mission is doing. 
Well ——”’ 

I hesitated, turning my eyes away, trying to think 
fast. My head ached and I was tired, but I knew I 
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must come to a decision immediately. “Which would 
be the wiser—to turn the Tcheka down flat right then 
and there and let come what may, or to temporize 
with them a day or two, spar for time to put off the 
final refusal until I had more time to carry out my 
campaign to reach Kameneff? 

She spotted my indecision and misinterpreting it, 
leaped forward, figuratively speaking, to take advan- 
tage of it. 

**It would not be hard for you with your connec- 
tions.’’ 

She broached the subject of terms. I was to have 
fifteen million roubles a week for droshky fares, in- 
stead of the eighteen million I was paying out of my 
United Press expense fund. I would have a nice 
room and board in one of the other guest houses. 
And, perhaps more than all, I could remain in Russia 
and continue my work. 

I let her go on. 

‘‘There are many nice people among us,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘some of your own friends and acquaint- 
ances in fact.’? She named a dozen or more Rus- 
sians whom I knew, some very well, some only casu- 
ally. I had known already that some of them were 
in the Tcheka, had suspected others. Only in one 
or two instances was I surprised. ‘‘Even some of 
your own countrymen are helping us.’? She then 
named three in the A. R. A., one of whom I knew, 
the other two whom I did not. 

‘‘Tt is not hard work, and we don’t have a bad 
time together.’’ 
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She evidently desired to give as pleasant a con- 
ception as possible of the new little circle into which 
she thought I could be lured. 

I had said nothing during all this, except to indi- 
cate my surprise at one or two announcements. I 
had now made up my mind. By this time we had 
finished lunch. I bowed to her as we rose.and said 
as quietly as I could, ‘‘No, thank you.’’ 

She glanced up at me quickly and answered, ‘‘ Let 
us go upstairs.”’ 

On the way we passed the door to Mackenzie’s 
room. She turned questioningly. ‘‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to knock?’’ she queried smiling. 

In my room again, I turned to her as if nothing 
had happened, and waited. She smiled. 

‘*Well, I repeat it now for the third and last time. 
This is your last chance. And if you refuse, there 
will be an auto waiting at the door. Three men will 
be beside it, and then’’—she shrugged her shoulders 
and continued—‘‘arrest and you know what may 
happen after that. You still refuse to introduce me 
to Mr. Mackenzie?’’ 

I bowed assent and accompanied her to the door. 
One of the maids came to open it—the door was 
always kept locked and one had to be let out as well 
asin. I studied the maid’s face as she watched Miss 
Balin depart. Her mouth twitched; her face had 
the expression of one looking at a viper. Then she 
turned toward me and smiled. She understood. 

Several minutes later I came down again, ready 
to go out. I stepped out of the door to find—the 
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large green automobile she had predicted, bearing in 
big letters the R S F S R of the Soviet Republic. 
Beside it walked Tomson and two others. 

I decided it would be just as well not to go out 
then, and retraced my steps to my room. ‘‘Well, I 
guess that’s what they are up to,’’ I told myself. 
**T wonder how soon it will come?’’ 

Another five long minutes brought a knock at the 
door. 

Imagine my feelings when I opened the door to 
find the friendly faces of two newspaper colleagues! 
I suggested we all go out together for a walk. I did 
not care to tell them all the details in that house. 
They locked their arms in mine and we three strode 
past the gate sentinel. I knew the Tcheka would 
probably not care to have the scandal of an open 
arrest with witnesses. A droshky driver whom I 
had once hired followed a short distance behind. 
We doubled down a side street. He followed. We 
retraced our steps. Quietly he turned his carriage 
around. After several turnings, I went up to him 
and held out a few million roubles. ‘‘Here. Now 
go. We don’t need you.’’ He smiled understand- 
ingly. Evidently I had outbid the Tcheka. 

During the two or three hours that ensued, while 
we three were strolling in the country near Moscow, 
the Tcheka lost complete track of me—the only three 
- hours until I crossed the border. They apparently 
trusted the droshky driver too much, and had not 
taken the trouble to take other precautions. I saw 
the excitement the slip-up had caused three hours 
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later when I went into the Luxe Hotel, headquarters 
of the Third Internationale, to see a Communist 
friend. A Tcheka agent, in the black uniform worn 
by Tcheka police during the early days of the Revo- 
lution, in my friend’s room, hurried to the telephone 
and called for ‘‘Tovarishtch’’ Orloff, an official 
whom I had interviewed a week ago in the judicial 
department of the Moscow Tcheka. ‘‘Hullinger has 
been found,’’ he exclaimed exultantly (in Russian 
“‘Golinger nasholsia’’—literally, ‘‘Hullinger has 
found himself’’). 

From then on the net rapidly drew tighter about 
me. Turn where I would, I ran into it; there was 
no escape. I walked into a bakery to telephone to 
Daletski, head of the Rosta, the official Bolshevik 
news agency, who was doing what he could to have 
the order revoked. As I took down the receiver, I 
turned around and saw the light of recognition in 
the eyes of one of the clerks. I had never seen him 
before, but he had been warned to look out for me. 
At dinner that night there was only one other person 
in the dining-room, a member of one of the relief 
organizations. He looked at me closely and made 
an allusion to one of the incidents that had hap- 
pened to me during the day which I knew he could 
not have known of except through connection with 
the Tcheka. He started to quizz me further, but 
was interrupted by the arrival of Gorvin. He 
quickly changed the subject. The last morning I was 
in Moscow I went to the A. R. A. to see a Russian 
friend (a little princess) whom I knew well. During 
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the fifteen minutes we were together in the sitting- 
room, Tcheka agents came to us every other mo- 
ment, it seemed, on various excuses. Three uni- 
formed agents were waiting in the hall when we 
stepped out. The hall had been empty... At the 
theater a former lawyer whom I had known for 
eight months and suspected, stepped up and whis- 
pered: ‘‘I know how you are in trouble. I’ll come 
to see you tomorrow; perhaps I can help.”’ 

While I raced my droshky from one government 
department to another trying to reach the higher 
powers, I also watched the behind the scenes of an- 
other drama in the making, a great international 
drama which, fortunately, events did not allow to 
come to fruition. I had known for some time that 
the decision had been for war in case the Genoa 
Conference failed. Lloyd George was all too right 
in his statement to American newspapermen that 
‘Genoa had averted another war.’’ And until the 
last moment, Genoa had seemed hopeless to the 
authorities in Moscow. The plan was peace if there 
seemed any possibility of getting anything from the 
West diplomatically, but war if diplomacy failed. 
During the last few weeks I was in Russia prepara- 
tions went on quietly and steadily. The number of 
troops along the frontier was doubled. Lenin, Trot- 
sky, and others suddenly began a campaign of 
speeches aimed at reassuring the wobbly radicals 
in the Communist Party and uniting the party for 
a possible emergency. The censorship, of course, 
shut down tightly on this maneuver, but I had it 
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from a source which I had often tested and always 
found reliable. In fact, it was from this source that 
I had learned of the plan for the Russo-German pact 
at Genoa, fully seven weeks before the famous Ra- 
pallo coup. | 

As I raced through the streets those last days, the 
city seemed full of marching soldiers. I passed de- 
tachment after detachment, their banners flying, 
drums beating, bugles playing. There was nothing 
so extraordinary in the number of soldiers, although 
there were far more than usual. But in times of 
calm, troops do not get out their bugles, drums, and 
banners. These are the instruments governments 
use to kindle the martial spirit in the docile public 
heart! 

But my efforts were of no avail. An impenetra- 
ble wall seemed suddenly to have arisen around 
Kameneff, who at all times before had been so ap- 
proachable. Meanwhile, during brief respites for 
meals and sleep at the guest house, Tomson and his 
associates entertained me with various stage detec- 
tive tricks, which amuse me as I look back now, but 
which were not so funny at the time. I remember 
the night they turned off the electricity in my room. 
From the switchboard in the hall, the fuse had mys- 
teriously disappeared. I happened to notice also 
that the knob had been removed from the door oppo- 
site mine. Tomson hunted up several candles for 
me. When I lighted them I noticed there were three. 
I am not normally at all superstitious. But it af- 
fected me strangely at that moment. Three candles 
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are the sign of death in Russia. I quickly blew out’ 
the third! 

Gorvin was reading in bed as usual, and I sat 
down on the quilt. With his usual intuition he let 
me sit there in silence. Finally I said, ‘‘An agent 
called on me this afternoon.’’ He looked up. 

‘“What did they want?’’ 

‘“They wanted me to spy on my friends!’’ 

He whistled softly and exclaimed, ‘‘What a 
country !’’ 

I was careful to look to my own doorknob and to 
leave the key in the lock on the inside and in the 
small hours of the morning, fell asleep. 

Uniformed officers came to ‘‘repair the chande- 
lier’? the next morning. ‘‘I thought they were go- 
ing to arrest you then and there,’’ one of my news- 
paper friends remarked who happened to arrive at 
that moment. ‘‘Oh, no, not yet, at least,’’? I an- 
swered, ‘‘they were simply trying my nerve.”’ 


The last afternoon which, under the terms of the 
order, I could remain in Russia, arrived. I had 
failed completely to reach the Prime Minister; the 
foreign office was adamant. 

Four hours before train time, I decided to go into 
the midst of the enemy, so to speak. With F. W. 
Mackenzie, I drove to the headquarters of the 
Tcheka on Bolshaya Lubyanka. <A peasant boy was 
guarding the door. I shoved Mackenzie ahead and 
marched boldly after him, slipping my own ‘‘pro- 
busk’’ into the hand of the boy. He looked at me 
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inquiringly, his mind too slow to gather in all the 
details of the moment, but apparently decided that 
if two Americans were hardy enough to try to get 
into the Tcheka on one probusk (pass), there must 
be some good authority for it. He knew there were 
plenty to take care of us further up, any way. 

Perhaps luck was favoring us; perhaps, on the 
other hand, the Tcheka after seeing we had got 
through the outer defenses, decided to exploit the 
moment with a gesture of liberalism, especially since 
Mackenzie was a new correspondent and known to 
be not unfriendly to the government. At any rate, 
we marched in upon Uduris unobstructed. Mac- 
kenzie promptly took the initiative with a request 
that the order of expulsion be extended to permit 
investigation, or, if the government was adamant, 
to give me time to make preparations for the voyage. 

“If he is not actually outside the frontiers by 
two tomorrow he will be arrested,’’ Uduris remarked 
through a translater, ‘‘unless, of course,’’ he added, 
‘he is not arrested this evening anyway!’’ He re- 
iterated the demand that I sign the paper he had 
asked me to sign before. I refused. Mackenzie in- 
terceded, suggesting the compromise I had proposed 
before, i. e., sign a receipt of an order to leave the 
country. Uduris produced a paper, which, I found 
upon reading, was simply an order to leave Russia 
on the charges of having done so and so. 

‘*All right, I’ll sign this,’’ I said. 

‘‘Ah, that’s a fine way,’’ Uduris replied leering. 
‘You refused to sign that before. Eto nye kra- 
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sivwil’’ His effort to discredit me in Mackenzie’s 
eyes failed of course because I had told Mackenzie 
the contents of the original order long before. Mace- 
kenzie next requested an English translation of the 
order. After considerable discussion Uduris econ- 
sented, only after his assistant had said to him in a 
low tone in Russian, ‘‘It’s all right; we can always 
say there was an error in the translation.’? (And 
the translation was not entirely accurate.) 

*“‘T’ll stick to you until you get to the station,’”’ 
Mackenzie volunteered as we left. I, too, thought it 
would be wiser. Then began the race to avoid ar- 
rest. During the three hours that remained before 
train time I had to get my railroad ticket, have my 
‘*passport’’ viséd, obtain food for the trip, and pack. 
I had not thought best to start packing; the Tcheka 
would have interpreted it as a confession of my 
lack of confidence in my ability to have the order re- 
pealed and I thought it better not to admit that 
until all was absolutely hopeless. 

At the foreign office Weinstein quickly produced 
my passport receipt. We went downstairs to buy 
the ticket. The ticket office could not change the 
hundred-million note which I had, nor would they 
accept foreign money. Mackenzie left on the run 
to hunt up Rennick, correspondent of the Associated 
Press, in the Savoy Hotel a block away, to get 
change. Ten precious minutes passed. Fifteen. 
No Mackenzie or Rennick. I must act. Telling the 
railroad people I would be back in a moment, I 
started on a run for Rennick’s apartment. Mrs. 
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Rennick, her eyes shining with excitement, told me 
her husband and Mackenzie had just left for some- 
where, she wasn’t sure just where. 

I decided on the way downstairs the first and most 
important move now was to get my Latvian visé. 
I thought of Gorvin’s automobile. Jumping into a 
droshky I shouted to the driver to go like the devil 
to the Nansen mission, Bolshaya Nikitstkaya. Gor- 
vin was in the middle of a conference but dropped 
everything and jumped into the car with me. 

At the Latvian Embassy we found Rennick already 
there. He was with the Latvian envoy whom he 
had persuaded to keep his office open after closing 
time for me. Meanwhile Mackenzie had obtained 
the railway ticket, and was then to go to my room 
to start packing. 

He had not returned when we reached the palace, 
however, and the three of us charged upstairs and 
into my room. We had twenty-five minutes more 
and the station was nearly three miles away. I 
think it took us about eight minutes by the watch to 
stuff three suitcases full of clothing. Three Tcheka 
agents were in the room most of the time, two all 
the time (including Tomson), watching every move. 
There was no time to prepare food so I stuffed a 
bottle of olives in one overcoat pocket and a box of 
chocolates in the other. 

Hiduck, one of Russia’s best known Tchekaists 
and liaison officer between the Soviet government 
and the famine relief organizations, and four others 
were on the front porch when we came down. A 
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large government car was waiting in the courtyard. 

We piled into our ear and started. ‘‘Halt,’’ cried 
the guard at the gate. We went on. ‘‘Stop,’’ he 
called again. ‘‘Stop, or I’ll shoot,’’ and he brought 
his rifle to his shoulder. The chauffeur stopped and 
the guard demanded our probusk. Gorvin interceded 
and Tomson signaled to the sentry to let us go. The 
chauffeur opened the throttle. 
 Wait,’? Rennick cried a moment later as we 
passed a hurrying droshky, ‘‘there is Mackenzie.’’ 

Mackenzie jumped in and we started again. 

The Tcheka automobile, with Eiduck, reached the 
station close behind us. © 

‘“‘Don’t forget the message,’’ Rennick yelled as 
the train began moving five minutes later.. We had 
arranged a code word for Jim Howe, Riga corre- 
spondent of the A. P., to send after I got across the 
frontier. 

‘‘Tf we don’t hear anything in several days, we’ll 
start the wheels going at this end to see where you 
are.”’ 

It was nearly two, Tuesday afternoon, and we 
were nearing the frontier. All had gone smoothly 
thus far. I had been quartered in a fairly comfort- 
able stateroom with an elderly Tchekaist who, until 
he discarded the disguise, pretended to be an engi- 
neer going to America to reclaim an adopted child. 
Our compartment was in the foreign office ‘‘courier’’ 
coach. In the adjoining coach were several foreign- 
ers, O’Grady, British Member of Parliament, repre- 
senting the second international relief work in Rus- 
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sia, and an A. R. A. man to whom I shall loan the 
name of Jackson. 

My Tcheka companion and I had got along fa- 
mously. As I had expected, he soon engaged me in 
a conversation. I saw what he was after and tried 
to help him out by answering every question as 
fully as I could. I don’t know whether he knew then 
that I had penetrated his identity. At any rate, he 
seemed satisfied with what I said and we settled 
down to the trip. I emptied all my suitcases and 
repacked them, arranging their contents in order 
before his eyes. I knew he would do it himself if 
I didn’t and I thought I might as well save him the 
trouble. I shared my bottle of olives with him—he 
hadn’t had any olives for years. Underneath his 
Tcheka skin I was beginning to get at the human be- 
ing inside. I turned my pockets inside out, throw- 
ing away the bits of paper and notes that had 
accumulated. 

I had taken care during the night, however, to 
shove into a hidden vest pocket two documents which 
I had unexpectedly found in my possession after 
boarding the train. I had not intended to bring any- 
thing written with me. It had been the policy of the 
frontier authorities to search outcoming travelers 
and generally to confiscate all written material. So 
T had left all my papers with one of my newspaper 
friends to send out through the A. R. A. mail pouch. 
I was somewhat disturbed, consequently, to find I 
had forgotten to give him two things which I did 
not want to lose. One was the translation of my 
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order of expulsion bearing Uduris’ signature and 
that of Mackenzie as witness. The other was a pic- 
ture of a group of Russian friends, taken at one of 
my parties. I did not want it to be found on me 
lest it get them into trouble. The problem was how 
to get these two articles across the frontier. 

I had been turning the question over in my mind 
all morning when our train slowed down at a little 
station near the Latvian frontier. There was a long 
delay and Jackson and I got off alone together. His 
A. R. A. credentials gave him immunity from search; 
also I hardly thought the Soviet government would 
care to risk another random ‘‘violation’’ of a cour- 
ier. Their last experience, when they confiscated 
the personal papers and tried to seize the mail pouch 
of one of Haskell’s men, had brought no end of 
scandal to them. 

I explained the situation to Jackson, told him 
many of the things that had happened in Moscow, 
and when no one was looking I slipped the papers 
into his pocket. He smiled, ‘‘You can count on me 
come what may. I believe in countrymen sticking 
together.’’ 

All was still calm when our train left the last Rus- 
sian frontier town and headed for that narrow strip 
of ‘‘no man’s land’’ which divides Russian and 
Latvian territory. Jackson sat down in our com- 
partment with me so that we might cross the fron- 
tier together. 

I shall always keep a soft place in my heart for 
him; he was a real American, genuine and loyal to 
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any extremity. Some time later when things looked 
doubtful for a moment I remember how he grimly 
reached under his tunic and adjusted his Colt re- 
volver. ‘‘Put your gun away,’’ I said. ‘‘I do not 
want you to get into trouble for me. I can fight 
my own battles.’’ ‘‘I know you can,’’ he respond- 
ed, ‘‘but I’m with you if anything happens. I guess 
that’s good for a few of them if the bastards start 
anything.’’ 

But fine as he was, Jackson did not know Russia, 
and above all he did not know the Tcheka. 

We were rolling along smoothly with my Tcheka 

companion sitting quietly opposite us, when I re- 
marked by way of conversation, ‘‘We must be 
across the border by this time.’’ Jackson, without 
warning, shoved his hand into an inside pocket and 
remarked guilelessly, ‘‘Would you like to have me 
return to you now those things you gave me?”’ 
. The Tchekaist sat up with a start. I have never 
seen a man change so completely, so quickly. His 
eyes seemed on fire. Throwing aside all further 
restraint, he leaped up and rushed out the door into 
the corridor. 

I saw what had happened and realized what was 
going through his mind: ‘‘What a catch and right 
under his eyes. <A plot involving not only the ex- 
pelled correspondent but the A. R. A. upon whom 
_the Tcheka had long been wanting to tack some- 
thing. At least a plot to carry secret documents 
across the frontier; how much more no one knew. 
What a catch, and just at the last moment!?? 

I could hear him talking excitedly at the end of 
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the corridor. I couldn’t hear what he was saying, 
but I had a pretty good idea that the burden of his 
inquiry was whether or not we had actually crossed 
the Latvian border. If we hadn’t, then we could be 
detained and arrested; if we had, the Tcheka had 
lost. 

The train came to a grinding halt, out there in 
the middle of the prairie. I took advantage of the 
opportunity for a short council of war with Jack- 
son. After several minutes, it seemed hours, the 
wheels began groaning again underneath us, and 
our friend the Tchekaist came back. I watched him 
closely as he entered to read in his attitude the story 
of our progress. It would have been obvious to a 
blind man. He was even more worried than before. 
His eyes still blazed; he seemed to have difficulty in 
controlling himself. 

I realized with a thrill that we must have reached 
Latvian soil and the trump cards were now prob- 
ably in our hands. I could not be dead sure of 
course, because I did not know just how closely the 
Russian secret police and those of Latvia were co- 
operating. I knew the secret services of Germany, 
Latvia, and Russia had just completed the first 
‘job’? on which they had worked together since the 
Revolution, the occasion being the attempted assas- 
sination of Miliukoff in Berlin. Upon information 
furnished by Berlin, a number of arrests had been 
made in Riga by the Latvians and in Moscow and 
Petrograd by the Tcheka. I could not know just 
how far the contact thus made extended. 

So I decided to make an attempt to smooth things 
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over if possible and perhaps divert the suspicion 
just aroused. Turning to Jackson I ventured, ‘‘By 
the way, you might as well keep those cigarettes I 
gave you; smoke what you wish and give the rest 
to O’Grady. I have plenty.’? Jackson nodded. 
But a moment later, when I reached into my pocket 
for my handkerchief, he misinterpreted the move 
and concluded I was after tobacco. Off his guard 
he forgot our ‘‘code’’. ‘‘Cigarettes?’’ he queried, 
searching his own pockets, ‘‘I haven’t any. I’m 
sorry!’’ 

That, of course, cinched matters so far as the 
Tcheka agent was concerned. 

By this time Jackson also caught the drift of 
things. The train began slowing down for the sta- 
tion. We must move first. I hustled Jackson down 
the corridor. ‘‘Throw those cigarettes away,’’ I 
told him quickly. ‘‘Don’t you want me to keep two 
of them?’’ he answered in a final attempt to drop 
into the symbol language. ‘‘No, throw them all 
away!’’ I realized the possibilities of the situation 
for him personally, as well as for myself, should 
anything be found on him, and I did not want to 
gamble on the Tcheka’s reluctance to search. It 
was already dark. 

He dropped off while our train was still in the 
outskirts, presumably to hop into the coach behind, 
and get rid of the ‘‘cigarettes’’ enroute. That was 
the last I saw of him that night and I went back 
to my compartment. 

Two officials came noisily down the corridor after 
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we stopped, calling, ‘‘where is he?’’ ‘‘Here,’’ an- 
swered my Tcheka companion. One stuck his head 
into the compartment with a ‘‘Are you A. R. A.?”’ 
I shook my head. ‘‘He has jumped off,’’? someone 
down the passageway volunteered and the officials 
passed on. 

-I heard the iron storm door at the end of our 
coach grate shut and lock; then the door at the 
other end closed, leaving us sealed up. I heard the 
iron doors grit shut on the adjoining coach in which 
were Jackson and O’Grady. Meanwhile, the Rus- 
sian officials in our coach stood together in groups, 
talking rapidly. 

We lay there an hour or two. Why we were. 
locked up I do not know. An engine disconnected 
our coach from the train. It sounded as if Jack- 
son’s coach were being separated from ours. We 
were switched onto another train. I knew the in- 
coming and outgoing trains were due to meet here 
where the two exchanged engines, the Russian en- 
gine turning back to Moscow with the Moscow- 
bound train, the Latvian engine turning around and 
taking our train on to Riga. 

**Can it be that they have switched our car onto 
the Moscow train to take us back for investiga- 
tion???’ 

The iron doors were opened for a moment and a 
few of our passengers got out. The Tcheka agent 
returned to our stateroom where I was preparing 
for bed. I was determined not to show the excite- 
ment I felt, come what might. 
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““Payedyem?’’ (‘‘Are we going?’’) I asked cas- 
ually. 

““Payedyem,’’ he answered quietly, without say- 
ing where. 

We began rolling—toward Moscow. We stopped. 
I drew a breath of relief. We started in the op- 
posite direction (toward Riga.) We stopped again. 
Again I held myself. We started back towards 
Moscow and kept on for what seemed like ages. 
Again we stopped and retraced our course only to 
stop once more, this time for a long swing back to- 
wards Moscow. I have often wondered how this 
happened—doubtless purely accidentally—but we 
continued these long journeys in both directions for 
five or six times, until I finally lost track of which 
way we were going. 

When finally we really got under way it seemed 
it was towards Moscow, but my head was too tired 
to be sure. I forced myself to lie down. My Tcheka 
companion was feigning sleep. I noticed he some- 
times forgot to snore, then remembered suddenly 
and got it in a little behind rhythm. I lay quiet, 
and eventually dawn came. It was not until six 
o’clock when we stopped at a little Latvian station 
that I knew for sure which way we had gone. 

Eight hours later I walked out from the station 
into the brilliant sunshine of Riga. How beautiful 
and bright and light was the picture; the green 
trees, the sky, and park. A load seemed to slip from 
my shoulders when I filled my lungs with the new 
air of freedom, realized that at last I was in the 
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grip of no ‘‘system,’’ was not being spied upon, 
could be a natural, free human being, and look at 
my fellow man without suspicion. 

I felt like someone who has awakened suddenly 
from a nightmare, to see a brilliant May sun on the 
treetops and dew on the grass. 


x 
THE RED ARMY OF RUSSIA 


NLIKE the Tcheka, the operation of which is 

largely internal and national, the Red Army, 
has an international aspect equal in importance to 
its function as a factor in Russian internal affairs. 
Today one of the two largest organized military 
units in the world and, what is more, entirely out- 
side the control of the Allies and the Treaty of 
Versailles, it has become a factor of steadily grow- 
ing moment in the Old World international situa- 
tion. 

Gfficially estimated at more than a half million 
men under arms, it is nearly the size of the French 
Army, which is by far the greatest standing army 
in Western Europe, and manyfold larger than the 
army of Great Britain, including all troops in serv- 
ice in the Colonies. And Trotsky has made it clear 
in recent utterances that the Soviet government 
does ‘‘not feel justified’’ under the present circum- 
stances, in reducing its army appreciably at any 
near date. 

Regular compulsory military service, on the 
French basis and similar to that in use under the 
Tsar, was inaugurated in Russia for the first time 
since the Revolution, by a decree published in the 
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spring of 1922, calling the first class of recruits to 
the colors in August. This placed the Russian 
corps on the same footing, with the regular armies — 
of Western Europe. Before I left Russia, a well- 
informed Communist friend told me the war de- 
partment expected each class to yield around 350,- 
000 men. 

From the mass of uncouth, untrained peasant 
‘boys and workers of the years 1918-1921, the Red 
Army of Russia has developed into a well disci- 
plined, modern army, in appearance, at least, com- 
paring with the long-trained armies of Western Eu- 
rope. Most of this transformation took place dur- 
ing the year 1921-22, I was told in Moscow. I can 
personally attest to having seen a large part of it. 

On the Red Place, scene of one of the bloodiest 
fights of the Bolshevik revolt, I saw, on the seventh 
of November, 1921, fifty thousand of the old army 
of the Revolution pass in review before Trotsky. 
It was probably the last time the old army, if it 
might so be distinguished from the new army, ap- 
peared in parade in such force. 

From an improvised wooden pulpit, high over the 
heads of the 15,000 or more men drawn up on the 
Place, Trotsky’s voice echoed across the sea of cloth 
helmets and bayonets to the gray walls of the Union 
Bank. Behind him rose the mystic turrets and 
golden cupolae of the Kremlin, historic stronghold 
of the ancient Tsars and religious capitol of Russia. 
In the dramatic silence between sentences we could 
hear the rain falling softly around us. We felt it 
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on our cheeks as we raised our faces toward the 
Private Temple of Ivan the Terrible, which lifted 
its futurist, bulbous towers at the far end of the 
Place. By sheer force of personality, the Bolshevik 
war minister held that throng fifteen minutes, 
despite rain and storm, motionless. 

But the spell was broken when the order to pass 
in review was given—when the long lines, so care- 
fully and regularly arranged before Trotsky’s ap- 
pearance, began to break up into jagged irregular 
columns, which crooked sometimes two or three 
times in their width as they passed the reviewing 
stand. The carelessness of the clothing, the irreg- 
ular slants of the lines of rifles, the awkward salutes, 
registered the passing of the old—beginning to show 
signs of becoming something, but still in its prim- 
itive stages. It was more like a drill of recruits, 
than the pick of Russia’s best. 

I saw this same body of men—the garrison of 
Moscow—pass in review hardly seven months later, 
on the same Red Place, in a monster military dem- 
onstration the first of May. A brilliant sun played 
upon the gold of the Kremlin’s cupolas. Twenty 
aeroplanes, the beginning of Russia’s air fleet, cir- 
cled overhead, dropping pamphlets containing the 
oath of the new Red Army. Cannons boomed from 
the citadel in the Kremlin. Five brass bands struck 
up the refrain of the Internationale. 

As before, Trotsky held his soldier audience while 
he hurled defiance at Western Europe, ‘‘should it 
dare attack Soviet Russia.’? As before, his sen- 
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tences, sharp, high-pitched, and deliberate, echoed 
across a vast sea of khaki, bristling with bayonets. 
‘The occasional crunching of the bit of a cavalry 
horse was the only sound in the stillnesses between 
words. Twenty thousand voices, in rhythmic 
crescendo, repeated the new Army oath after its 
leader. The command to pass in review was given, 
as before. 

Then it was, I saw what had been accomplished 
since that rainy day in November. 

With well-timed steps and columns as even as 
regulars, the first detachment swung into parade 
formation. Rifles swayed to shoulder arms, and 
snapped to ‘‘present’’ in passing the War Minister, 
who stood at salute before the stand. Down the 
straight lines I saw every eye turned militarily to 
the right. The lines could not have been straighter. 
Uniforms looked new and well cared for. (It was 
said they came from England.) Buttons were in 
their places. Shoes and boots showed signs of at- 
tention. Line after line of bayonets passed reg- 
ularly by. The Red soldiers had learned how to 
carry their rifles. 

It was hardly credible that these were the same 
men I had seen only\seven months ago. There were 
the cadet officers, in their brilliant red trousers, 
their black shiny topboots, green coats, red caps. 
There were the lancers, with their tiny red banners 
flapping from the points of their spears. There 
were the cavalrymen, in sky-blue coats, sometimes 
red trousers, like France’s best, There was all the 
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color and pomp of a show parade in Western 
Europe. 

Most of the officers were young men. A large 
proportion were of Semitic origin. Here and there 
the firm tread of a former Tsarist line officer told 
its story of changing times. It was easy to spot 
the old regulars. Their stride gave them away 
immediately. 

I have gone into such detail because the two 
scenes typify the progress of the Red Army during 
the period in question. 

Credit for this achievement of organizing genius 
—for such it is—is due largely to Leon Trotsky, 
both military men and civilian Communists in- 
formed me in Moscow. Making a virtue of neces- 
sity, Trotsky utilized his withdrawal from his 
former réle as one of the moulders of Russia’s pol- 
icies, to devote all his time to his purely administra- 
tive duties as minister of war. He has worked tire- 
lessly and efficiently, forging the old army corps 
into semblance of modern military efficacy, insisting 
on discipline, fostering better staff work, and speed- 
ing up the war college. 

“Trotsky has made a life study of military mat- 
ters,’’ said a friend who knew him in Paris, New 
York, and now in Russia. ‘‘He was always poring 
over military books. He believed that the Prole- 
tariat would win, when it did, by force, and con- 
sequently he did not underestimate the value of 
military science. The army has been a hobby of 
his. No general was ever more engrossed in his 
duties. ’? 
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A Bolshevik general told me members of the staff 
have a wholesome respect for Trotsky’s opinions. 
‘‘We are often surprised that a non-military man, a 
man not a soldier by profession, can have such in- 
tensive knowledge of technical affairs and tacties.’’ 

Discarding all the earlier Communistic ideas of 
an army of brothers and equals, Trotsky has worked 
out a thoroughly Western European organization. 
All former discipline has been restored—even the 
salute. About the only difference is that the Red 
officers are not nearly so punctilious about return- 
ing salutes as their predecessors under the Tsar. 
Rank markings have been reinstituted, the red star 
which distinguishes a low from a high officer being 
on the sleeve instead of the shoulder. 

No army has stricter garrison discipline. Nor 
does the modern Russian private have a much 
lighter time of it than the old regular before the 
Revolution. But he is well clothed and fairly well, 
but plainly fed—two immense assets in Bolshevik 
Russia of today—while his relatives at home have 
little or nothing. I have often watched the simple 
peasant lads at mess, at their posts in the various 
public buildings in Moscow, their piéce de résistance 
was a bow] of thick soup, reinforced by black bread. 
I never saw anything more. 

The Red Guards who formed the bodyguard of 
eight at the official guest house for foreigners on 
Sophiskaya Naberezhna, often begged me for a 
piece of bread, as I entered the gate late at night, 
coming home from the Foreign Office. One evening 
I took the sentry with me to my room. On my table 
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were the remains of my supper—skins of some 
baked apples and nothing more. I opened my trunk 
to hunt a bar of chocolate. While my back was 
turned the hungry boy devoured the apple peelings. 
The plate was licked clean when I turned around. 
Yet they were a cheerful, friendly lot, those Red 
soldier lads, nearly always ready with a responsive 
smile, never overbearing, yet dogged and deter- 
mined, with all the stolid fixedness of their class, 
when opposed. I came to know them, and like them. 
They were everywhere throughout Moscow, as much 
a part of the physical setting of the city as the build- 
ings themselves, from which their uniforms seemed 
to have taken their color. No scene in Moscow 
would be complete without one of them, with his 
huge red five-pointed star in front, and its cloth 
spike, aslant, as like as not, and his long rifle, with 
bayonet fixed. As they strode along, they looked 
like brownies in revolt. The majority seemed 
hardly seventeen. Many told me they were scarcely 
eighteen. Several confessed to only sixteen years. 
Whatever its past—and reports agree there was 
a certain amount of pillaging done by the earlier 
Revolutionary troops—the Red army of today is a 
force for law and order in Russia. In absence of 
war it is used largely in police work throughout 
the country, co-operating with the ‘‘militia,’’ local 
police corps, now taking over the policing of the 
larger cities. Upon it and the Tcheka rests the 
Bolshevik government’s control over a vast nation. 
As Russians of all classes and political creeds re- 
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peatedly remarked to me, ‘‘He who holds the army, 
holds Russia.’’ 

Severe as the discipline was—or perhaps thanks 
to its rigidness—there can be no doubt that the hun- 
dreds of thousands of peasant boys today wearing 
Bolshevik uniforms are better off than they would 
be outside them. In a land of destitution and crum- 
bling industries, they have employment which seeds 
them occupied, fed, and clothed. 

All are beeen to read and write. The final 
liquidation of illiteracy in the Red army was cele- 
brated by a military holiday shortly before I left 
Russia. 

How much they are actually being infected with 
Communism is a very dubious question. Certain 
it is that they are becoming animated with a na- 
tionalistic ferling, in itself a big gain in a country 
where soldiers were formerly driven into battle 
with whips, figuratively speaking. If there were a 
war today, each of the peasant boys would at least 
go to the front filled with the idea that he was fight- 
ing for Russia. But I doubt if the interest in Com- 
munism as a theory plays any appreciable part in 
many of their lives. Nor is there any particular 
reason it should now, since Communism is passé in 
Russia. 

Each company still retains its dual staff organiza- 
tion—the line officers in charge of its military 
life, and the Communist propagandist in charge of 
its ‘‘enlightenment.’’ In addition to Communism, 
this latter also teaches reading and writing. His 
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duties are more extensive, however, and his author- 
ity far greater than those of his counterpart, the 
religious chaplain, of Western European armies. 

How the general and line staff would actually 
measure up alongside the staff organizations of 
Western Europe is another dubious issue. Certain 
it is, it cannot be compared with the French gen- 
eral staff, probably the finest group of military 
brains ever assembled in one unit. 

The personnel of the higher ranks come prin- 
cipally from former line officers of the Tsar’s army, 
now promoted to colonelcies and generalships, and 
from a few of the higher staff officers, colonels, and 
generals of the army of the Empire. The ‘‘general 
staff,’’ theoretically headed by Brusilieff, is con- 
stantly at work on military plans, and efforts to im- 
prove army conditions. Brusilieff personally, how- 
ever, plays a very small role in Russia, my 
Communist friends told me. Actually, he is now 
little more than a figurehead, extremely useful to 
the government because of his propaganda value. 
He is still carefully watched and has little actual 
authority. 

Two military colleges in Moscow and Petrograd 
semi-annually turn out large classes of line officers, 
mostly young men of clearly proletarian origin. I 
saw two graduating classes while in Moscow, num- 
bering around a hundred. <A large number were 
Jews. : 

Kameneff—not the president of the Moscow Sov- 
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iet, but a former colonel in the Tsar’s army—is ac- 
tual commander-in-chief. 

How much actual munitions of war the Soviet 
army could muster I do not of course know. It was 
a carefully guarded military secret. It was gen- 
erally believed at Moscow, however, that the muni- 
tion factories were producing steadily. Doubtless 
both in staff work and munitions the Red army 
could compete on favorable terms with the forces 
of any of its neighbor states likely to be thrown 
against it. 

In German machines, the aviation corps is con- 
stantly practicing at the aviation field at Yar, in the 
outskirts of Moscow. 

The army has a few tanks—not many—and a cer- 
tain amount of artillery. I got the impression they 
were a bit weak on good field guns. 

But at any rate, it can be said with certainty that 
midst the ruins and confusion of Russia, there is 
one organization—yes, two, for the Tcheka works 
even better than the army—that functions increas- 
ingly well. 

And this body, whatever be its future or what- 
ever be its significance in the international relations 
of Russia and the rest of the world, constitutes a 
powerful nationalistic force in Russia, that is work- 
ing towards unification of the Russian people and 
disseminating the idea of nationalism throughout 
the land, 


XI 
RUSSIA’S RAILWAYS 


prom the Red army, the Tcheka, and the Com- 
munist Party, to a national factor which is in 
as disorganized a state as the Russian railways of 
today, is a long step. Yet it is symbolic of the 
strong lights and shadows in Soviet Russia of today, 
and. brings into relief the two-fold story of Bol- 
shevism. 

In any large country transportation plays an es- 
sential part in both the industrial and political life 
of the nation. Without her great transcontinental 
lines and the thousands of miles of cross-routes 
webbing America, how much of our own country’s 
vast industrial activity would be possible? The 
railways are the circulatory system through which 
move the red corpuscles of industry. 

In Russia, almost a continent in itself, with the 
bulk of its industries far inland, railways play a 
part which most casual scrutiny of a map will make 
clear. From the coal and mineral deposits in the 
south to the furnaces of the large textile plants in 
the center, is as far as from Chicago to New York, 
and from the large grain producing regions in the 
Volga to the consumers in the larger cities and to 
the grain export ports of the north and south are 
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leaps which only a well-organized transport system 
can make possible. sal 

Like France’s wonderful system of highways, 
Russia’s railways, (important as they were to the 
nation’s commercial development) originated in 
military, not in economic exigencies. By happy 
coincidence, the strategic demands of the former 
tallied with the geographical requirements of the 
latter. 

Fear of an attack by England through Central 
Asia, originally led the Tsar’s government to begin 
construction of an elaborate railway system, gen- 
erally running from north to south across European 
Russia, traversing Siberia, and extending through 
Central Asia to Afghanistan, providing a means 
whereby Russia could strike at India if need be. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century there 
also was danger of a French offensive through 
Persia. 

The trans-Caspian line was begun in 1880 for the 
sole reason to provide transport for the expedition 
against the Turkomans. Later extensions increased 
the length of the main line (from Krasnovodosk to 
Tashkent) to about 1,200 miles. This system was 
then joined directly with Huropean Russia by a 
line from Tashkent to Orenburg, bringing that dis- 
trict’s rich raw products to the doors of Russia’s 
infant industries. 

Then followed a railway boom which completely 
changed the face of the country. The textile cen- 
ters of central and northern Russia were connected 
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with the coal fields of the south and with the ports 
of the Black Sea, and the grain-growing regions of 
the south were linked up with the consuming centers 
in the north. Cross-country lines joined the Donetz. 
coalfields and the rich iron-ore deposits of Krivoi 
Rog, on the borders of the Kherson and Ekatrino- 
slav provinces. A few plants moved south to be 
near the coalfields and a metallurgical zone began 
to develop a new industrial belt in the south. 

The Tsar’s government encouraged private en- 
terprise in railways with subsidies and privileges, 
even guaranteeing some a minimum of earnings. A 
large part of the French loan in the nineties went 
to extend the railways and improve the national 
defenses. 

Like the earlier military routes, the main chan- 
nels of Russian commerce ran roughly from north 
to south. Owing to the fact that the northern sea- 
board is ice-locked during winter, Russia cleared the 
bulk of her exports through the south, the Black 
Sea, and the Dardanelles. (This will explain the 
extraordinary importance of the freedom of the 
Straits to Soviet Russia today, both in commercial 
and military sense.) 

Supplementing the railway system—historically, 
of course, it was the other way around—was the ex- 
cellent waterway system which crosses Russia from 
north to south, with several intersecting rivulets. 
The slight elevation of the northern plains aids the 
inland navigator from the Baltic to the Urals. The 
territorial growth of early Russia, like French 
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America, was largely a river history—a progress 
from end to end of a river basin and a passing from 
one river system to another. Before the War, Rus- 
sia’s river fleet carried an enormous volume of the 
country’s internal commerce, and a considerable 
part of the grain exports to the Black Sea. The 
existence of this second system is the one bright 
spot on Russia’s transport horizon today, and it 
doubtless will prove the salvation of the country, 
until the railways can be reconditioned. For river 
transport has not deteriorated to anything like the 
extent that the rail transport has, and is more easily 
rehabilitated. But river transport alone is not suffi- 
cient, with present distribution of the industrial 
areas. 

The disintegration of the railway system after 
the Communists seized power in 1917 was a national 
loss as serious, so far as Russia’s present industrial 
prospects are concerned, as was the great famine of 
1921. It reduced Soviet Russia to a degree of eco- 
nomic impotence where it was very difficult for her 
to help herself. Restoration of the railways became 
the first and essential step in the industrial recon- 
struction of the country. (The Soviet delegation at 
The Hague themselves admitted this in their re- 
quest for credits for rehabilitation.) 

The extent to which this disruption went was 
shown by an investigation in February, 1922, by an 
English locomotive engineer who came to Moscow 
to discuss with the Soviet government the question 
of repairing old locomotives and cars. He found 
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only about twenty per cent of the pre-war rolling- 
stock capable of service. Not more than one-third 
the normal track mileage in European Russia was 
under use at all. Two-thirds of the trackage lay 
entirely idle. Only the main lines and the larger 
branch lines were operating. On these, the service 
was extremely reduced. 

‘This engineer did not think, however, that recon- 
ditioning the railways would be an impossible un- 
dertaking. The greater part of the problem he be- 
lieved was one of repairing or replacing rolling- 
stock. Owing to the fact that snow protects the 
ties and rails from erosion a large share of the year, 
he said he found the roadbeds in fairly good shape. 
He reported that all that was necessary in many 
cases was to put wheels on the rails. Hundreds of 
thousands of freight cars, now scattered on side- 
tracks and railway yards throughout Russia, are 
quite capable of repair. Their trucks are in good 
condition. All they need is floors and walls, and 
Russia has plenty of wood. 

In my own travels throughout Russia I saw miles 
of these sick box cars, on sidings, their walls and 
floors partially or wholly gone, their wheels red with 
rust, standing there like rows of skeletons against 
the snowy steppes. In the yards I saw lines of lo- 
comotives, which did not seem to have been used for 
years, resting there soundlegssly, like sleeping 
monsters. 

Railway experts declared many were not beyond 
repair. ‘‘Sometimes lack of one or two minor parts, 
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inexpensive on the Western European market, 
forces us to shove a good locomotive on the siding,”’ 
railway men told me. ‘‘Our roundhouses are nearly 
useless for want of equipment.’’ 

This consumption of Russia’s railway facilities 
had been uninterrupted since 1918 when the Allied 
blockade locked the country up. As the stock of 
**parts’’ shrunk, disabled freight and passenger 
cars began lining themselves up on sidings in all 
parts of the country. There were no new parts on 
hand. There was no way of bringing them from 
abroad. And when the blockade was lifted most of 
the gold that could have brought the replacements 
had gone to keep the Soviet government running 
during the years while Russia lived on her capital. 

Nevertheless, the railway men made a manful ef- 
fort to do what they could. To their credit be it 
said they made (and are still’ making) heroic use 
of the rolling-stock they have. The amazing thing 
was that the railways ran as well as they did— 
perhaps a better way of putting it would be that 
they ran at all! For to the surprise of everyone, 
the Soviet government was able to transport to the 
famine zone the twenty million bushels of grain 
donated by the American government through the 
American Relief Administration in 1922. There 
were traffic jams, of course, and as already recount- 
ed, once the American Relief Administration 
stopped its purchases in America owing to shortage 
of cars. But the cars were produced in the end and 
the food delivered at the distributing points. To 
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do this, of course, the administration had virtually 
to empty all other sections of rolling-stock. The 
trains moved slowly and painfully, but they moved, 
thanks to the plucky trainmen, who stuck to their 
posts under most trying circumstances, worked at 
salaries greatly insufficient for livelihood, refusing 
to quit although even that small pay was often in 
arrear. 

I sat with these trainmen in their cabin, while 
they cooked their meager meal, which ran prin- 
cipally to tea, made from the steaming water that 
spurted from the samovar on the shelf. They car- 
ried their month’s rations in a small guernsey sack. 

Stopping at nearly every station to dry the moist 
fuel, the train dragged along. Coal-burning loco- 
motives were extremely scarce; most were the old 
wood-burning type. We were three days on the 
road from Kazan to Moscow. The trip had all the 
elements of an ocean voyage—the endless white sea 
of snow on all sides, stretching away to an invisible 
horizon somewhere in the sky; there was all the 
free-masonry of the sea among the passengers (we 
came to know each other well during the long waits 
at the stations), all the uncertainty as to time of 
arrival. As on shipboard, we took turns guessing 
when we would reach our destination. One thought 
tomorrow night, another hazarded the following 
noon, and the conductor, wise old man of the road, 
grinned, ‘‘Tomorrow morning if all goes well; to- 
morrow noon, if we have fair luck, and in a few eee 
if we don’t!’’ Seizing our tea kettles, we trouped 
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out at every station to fill them with the hot water 
that steamed from the station spout—a feature of 
every Russian railway station. In our felt boots, — 
our fur caps and immense fur shubas we chatted 
with the train crew while they waited for the fuel 
to dry. Once so engrossed in an argument did we 
become that the firemen entirely forgot to warn us. 
A half hour later he suddenly remembered his com- 
mission, and the train moved on! 

Yet with all these difficulties the railways were 
called upon to handle a great passenger crisis! At 
every stop it seemed as if the steppes had given 
forth their entire population to the chances of the 
road. Many told me they had been waiting there 
two or three days. Waiting rooms were packed 
solidly, and outside, many stood in groups, or lay 
in the snow. At one station I saw a row of white 
mounds under the eaves of the waiting-room. I 
stumbled upon one. It moved. It was a woman. 
The snow was coming down in great flakes, ‘“Where 
are you going?’’ I asked a young man in sheepskins, 
one of the motionless snow-men near the row of 
mounds. ‘‘ Anywhere to get away,’’ he replied emo- 
tionlessly. ‘‘The first train that we can get aboard.” 
Death came to many before that train came. For 
only a small proportion were able to find room on 
any train at one time. The rest remained in pitiful 
uncomplaining silence on the platform as our train 
moved away, their hunger-drawn faces lifted toward 
us in mute appeal. At every principal stop they 
stampeded the box cars, but it was the same story. 
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In Moscow itself vast throngs of peasants packed 
the station as tightly as a New York subway car at 
six in the evening. The air was suffocating with 
foul odors, all mingling in that peculiar, nauseating 
stench which is an invariable feature of Russian 
railway stations. Many had been there for several 
days and nights. Disease lurked on all sides. Men, 
women, and children, some already in the first 
stages of typhus, and others still healthy, were 
jammed together so closely they could hardly 
breathe. Is it a wonder the stations were death 
traps?’ Uptown, long lines formed every morning 
in front of the ticket offices. I often watched them 
slowly advancing towards the window. Some told 
me they had been in line two or three afternoons or 
mornings, so few were the available seats in com- 
parison with the hordes struggling to obtain them. 

Rates were not high, reckoned in foreign valuta. 
My third-class ticket from Moscow to Kazan cost 
about thirty American cents. Yet that was prohib- 
itively high for many Russians, including many of 
the former upper classes. As a foreign correspond- 
ent, I had to have a permit from the foreign office 
to enter another sister ‘‘republic,’’ but the Russians 
traveled promiscuously, whenever or wherever they 
could, when they had the means. There seemed lit- 
tle effort to regulate travel, or even to control the 
stream of disease refugees. 

First-class accommodations were not to be had ex- 
cept on the Moscow-Riga line. Elsewhere, all first- 
class coaches were reserved for Communist officials 
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or turned over to the various relief organizations. 
There was one Pullman on the train which I took to 
Kazan. It was occupied by three Communists. 
Our conductor tried unsuccessfully to get us into it. 
He finally found a third-class compartment next his 
cabin. The seats were wooden, and the only light 
was furnished by a candle that flickered in a make- 
shift lantern in the corridor. But we had brought 
blankets and fur coats. Part of the time there was 
a little heat. Often none. Outside the thermometer 
stood at fifteen below. The electric and gas fixtures 
in all the cars were out of order. During all the 
time I was in Russia I saw only one electrically 
lighted car—the private coach of the President of 
the Tartar Republic! He had rigged up a local 
lighting system, using a small power dynamo in one 
of the staterooms. I never saw a second-class pas- 
senger coach. Virtually all travel was (and still 
is) in third-class coaches, which have cushionless 
seats but separate compartments, and fourth-class 
carriages (box cars similar to the famous ‘‘chevaux 
8 hommes 40’’ of the war days in France). When 
there is fuel, the voyagers kindle a fire in the tiny 
stove in the middle of the car. When there isn’t, 
they huddle*closer together, and close the door 
tight. In fall and summer I saw them stuffed so 
tightly into the cars that it seemed surely some 
would spill through the door at a curve. Yet in all 
their rags and discomfort they were happy to be 
aboard as the three bells clanged over the station. 
doorway. This warning-hell system, a feature of 
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the Russian railway, doubtless gave rise to the curi- 
ous story related abroad that in Russia ‘‘trains 
move according to bells because the peasants can’t 
read time tables!’’ There are three signals—first, 
a single tap to warn all to bring their conversation 
to a close, begin hand-shaking and kissing; next, 
two, ‘‘get aboard’’; and finally three, as the train 
gets into motion. 

The first improvement in the rail transport situa- 
tion became evident in the spring of 1922, following 
the arrival of several hundred new locomotives 
purchased in Germany. These engines made pos- 
sible an increase in service on the larger branch lines, 
freeing for use some of the locomotives hitherto 
used on the main lines. A decided betterment on 
both Petrograd-Moscow and the Moscow-Riga lines 
was effected, but the smaller branch lines remained 
in wretched state. This installment of locomotives 
was paid for with real gold, part of the small re- 
maining residue of the Old Empire’s reserve. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1922, however, a German broker, 
who was involved in the deal, remarked to me that 
“‘no more locomotives would be delivered in the fu- 
ture’’ as the German firms saw little prospect of 
more cash, and they ‘‘could not afford’’ to deliver 
engines on credit. 

Later, the Soviet authorities induced a Swedish 
locomotive concern to sell them another consign- 
ment of engines, on a part-credit plan. At the same 
time a frantic effort was made to speed up the gov- 
ernment locomotive repair shops near Moscow. 
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The combined result was, that during 1923 rail 
transport was able to edge forward another inch 
or two. 

Today latest estimates place the actual track 
mileage under use at between half and two-thirds 
the pre-war distance, while total freight transport, 
according to the railway department’s own figures, 
amounts to a little over thirty per cent of the pre- 
war record. This advance is slight, but nevertheless 
is evidence of an improvement. 

More efficient methods of railway management 
are being introduced. Receipts have been increased, 
and the wages of employees have been shifted to a 
‘“‘commodity’’ basis, instead of the paper rouble 
pay in vogue in 1921 and 1922, which proved so 
disastrous for the workmen. 

From a military or political point of view the 
case is stronger, because after all has been said, 
there are enough cars and locomotives in running 
shape to enable transport of an army in case of a 
foreign attack, or to quell a rebellion in case of a 
revolt in a distant province. 

But the railways are still far from rehabilitated. 
The bulk of the reconditioning is still ahead, and 
unless Russia is able to land a large foreign loan 
the rebuilding of the railways will take considerable 
time at the present rate. 


XII 
PEASANT RUSSIA OF TODAY 


Resse always has been, and still is, predom- 

inately a peasant country. This fact was 
demonstrated more strikingly than ever by the fail- 
ure of the Communist attempt to proletarianize the 
nation, an attempt which Peasant Russia resisted 
with all the doggedness .in its make-up. The basis 
of peasant psychology, the world over, whether in 
France, Germany, or Russia, is individualism, in- 
dividualism of the most ingrained character. And 
the Russian peasant is no exception to the rule. In 
vain, the waves of Communist propaganda beat up 
against this reality. 

This resistance took a passive form, in conform- 
ity with the temperament of the rebels. It is not 
the peasant’s nature to take the initiative; open 
revolt requires initiative. But when countered, he 
makes his disapproval felt in a manner that can be 
almost as effective, negative though it be. He 
sabotages. And despite the fact that there was no 
organized leadership, this movement, purely spon- 
taneous, springing from psychological, not political 
causes, became as universal throughout Russia as 
if it had been a carefully engineered strike. When 
the Communists began confiscating the peasant’s 
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grain, he did not as a rule get out a gun and join 
an opposing army. There were isolated instances 
of revolts, it is true, but they were never sufficiently ~ 
co-ordinated or general to have effect. What he 
did do was to stop planting, or rather to plant only 
as much as was absolutely necessary for his per- 
sonal use. He turned over his grain when forced 
to. He objected at first, but the Whip soon intim- 
idated him into submission. But although the Whip 
could compel him to deliver grain already har- 
vested, it could not make him plant. The Com- 
munists persisted for a while, and the impoverish- 
ment of the people progressed, but as time went on 
it became increasingly evident that the great pas- 
sive, massive force of Russia’s peasant folk was too 
great. They finally decided it was easier to change 
their policy than to change the peasants. 

Tt was another demonstration of the fact that 
however strong a government may be in brute force, 
it cannot indefinitely follow a course that completely 
antagonizes the interests of the people as a whole. 
This is a negative principle of government, but even 
negative principles cannot be disregarded. A gov- 
ernment may go a long ways in oppressing the peo- 
ple. It may violate their political sensibilities with- 
out great danger to itself. It may oppress them 
and enslave them economically, and yet remain in 
power, if the people be passive and the country 
comparatively primitive. But there is a margin 
beyond which it cannot go. 

For three years the Communists tried whipping 
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the peasant. They decided it wasn’t worth the 
effort. 

Karl Radek, one of the most influential ministers 
without porfolio, in a chat once in his private apart- 
ment in the Kremlin, himself placed the passive re- 
sistance of the peasants as the greatest single in- 
ternal cause of the abandonment of Communism. 

‘“We now realize that the basis of the national 
policy of any administration in Russia must be one 
founded primarily on the principle of agricultural 
husbandry, despite the fact that it is the cities that 
furnish the initiative and the leaders. We are now 
courting the peasants.”’ 

From the viewpoint of international relations, 
Peasant Russia easily occupies the place of first 
importance. It is to Peasant Russia, not Industrial 
Russia, that Europe must look for the first help 
Russia can extend in Old World reconstruction. Im- 
portant as Russia’s industries are to her national 
life, and great as are the possibilities of her natural 
resources, Russia’s industries were never suffi- 
ciently developed to play an essential role in the 
continental industrial system. 

But when Russia’s wheatfields blossom into full 
fruitfulness and Russia resumes her place as one 
of the big food-suppliers of Europe, there will be a 
reaction on the world food market that will be felt 
in every little town in the American grain belt. Tt 
is the wheatfields that constitute the bread-and- 
butter phase of the Russian question from the view- 
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point of Western Europe (and America) of today 
and tomorrow. 

What, then, are actual conditions in Peasant Rus- 
sia under the Bolsheviks’ new economic policy? 
What are its chances of recovery and how soon? 
What is necessary before this can be? How are 
the peasants living; what do they think? What is 
their position in the great cycle of change through 
which Russia is passing? What is the drift of the 
government’s agrarian policy? 

With these queries in mind, I often drove miles 
into the country in all directions from Moscow. I 
stopped at country taverns, I knocked at the doors 
of log cabins and interviewed my hosts as we sipped 
our fourth or fifth glass of tea. In slow-crawling 
trains, I traveled from the Latvian border to the 
eastern frontier of European Russia. At nearly, 
every station we stopped thirty minutes or an hour; 
and I chatted with the crowds of country folk on the 
platform. At Kazan, I left the railway and jour- 
neyed 320 versts into the interior in a sleigh, ac- 
companying American Relief Inspector Childes. At 
night we spread our blankets on the floor of a peas- 
ant home. While my companion interrogated the 
local kitchen committees in the daytime, I wandered 
alone from home to home in the villages, talking 
with the occupants. 

In 1921, Peasant Russia had to begin with the 
colossal handicap of a great famine. The new start 
had to be made literally from death’s door, 
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‘“Three-fourths of our horses are dead and four- 
fifths of our cattle; of our sheep we have hardly ten 
per cent, but that is not so serious because they do 
not help us cultivate our crops. We are wondering 
where our farming stock is coming from.’’ 

The speaker was a typical Russian farmer, an 
old peasant who had spent his life in that little vil- 
lage on the Volga. He was president of the local 
soviet. He had been better off than his neighbors. 

Gravely, in his little log cabin, he sketched what 
will be agricultural Russia’s first great problem— 
that of restocking her farms now nearly stripped 
of farm animals. 

His wife’s face was hollowed with hunger and 
hardship. Quietly she dipped a bowl into a sack. 
It came out filled with grass ‘‘flour.’”? She poured 
a driblet into the palm of my hand. It felt and 
smelled like the chaff that gathers around thresh- 
ing machines at harvest time. 

““That is our only bread flour,’? she commented 
emotionlessly. ‘‘We are fortunate to have it.’ 

And she moved into the shadow of the huge brick 
stove which nearly filled one side of the room. This 
oven which reaches nearly to the ceiling, is an in- 
evitable feature of every peasant home in Russia. 
Its spacious interior serves as oven, stove, and heat- 
ing furnace during the daytime. Its broad, warm 
surface, close to the ceiling, makes a cozy bed at 
night for grandmother and several of the 
youngsters. 

The housewife continued her work, the glow of 
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the open furnace door accentuating the sag in her 
cheeks and framing her haggard face against the 
log wall behind. 

Two little children peered down upon us from 
their perch on the children’s shelf near the ceiling, 
another quaint Russian institution. Safely out of 
the way, they had been tossed up there by their 
father as we entered. The shelf hung a couple of 
feet down from the ceiling. Slabs nailed to the wall 
constituted a primitive ladder whereby its occupants 
could climb up or down, at their parents’ behest. 

Two kitchen chairs and a little table, a built-in 
bed in the corner where father and mother slept, 
and an old icon in another corner before which hung 
an unlighted lampada (candle lamp) completed the 
room’s furnishings. The family cradle, with the 
latest born, rocked up and down on its cord. The 
ceiling-boards creaked rhythmically as it swung. 
The wrinkled face of the aged grandmother stood 
forth from the half-shadows like some spectral 
vision from beyond, as she rocked the box. Only 
her face was visible. Her black gown blended im- 
perceptibly with the shadows of the corner. It was 
near dusk. 

Mealtime developed their supply of silver and 
dishware. ‘There was a huge wooden spoon for 
each, a wooden fork for mother and father, and for 
me, the guest, they finally produced an iron knife 
and fork from somewhere in the dark regions near 
the stove. Each had a crockery saucer. I asked for 
a platter for a can of salmon I had brought. The 
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host was humiliated. I could see the color mount 
in that small triangle of cheek visible above his 
whiskers, 

Clumsily I blundered on. 

‘‘Then just any cooking pan from the kitchen.”’ 
The housewife brought a frying pan and a big pot, 
which must have served as a stewpan in better days. 
That was all they had. There were six teacups and 
four plates, and the invoice was complete. The fam- 
ily numbered eight. All ate with their fingers. 

‘““We always lived this way,’’ the father ex- 
plained. ‘‘The only difference is, it’s a shade 
harder now.’’ 

I spent the night midst the warmth of their hospi- 
tality. We all slept in the same room. Father and 
mother occupied the bed. Grandmother and grand- 
father and one of the little tots crawled upon the 
stove top. The rest of us made our berth on a 
blanket on the floor. After the candle was blown 
out I could hear the small army of insects frisking 
up and down the wall. It was like some fairy host, 
moving somewhere in the darkness. On the other 
side of the wall, in the stable, the family horse 
twisted restlessly in his stall. 

We were up next morning at four. The grand- 
father was to drive me to Kazan. 

‘‘We always get up before sunrise,’’ they volun- 
teered. ‘‘In summer we work from dawn until dark 
—men, women and children—in the fields.’’ 

They told of their farming methods, almost as 
primitive as their home life. A single horse, or 
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perhaps an ox, and a wooden plow. In summer the 
threshing was done by hand, as in America a cen- 
tury back. Their eyes glistened when I told them 
of our giant harvester-threshing machines in the 
American wheat belt, which harvest and thresh the 
grain and turn it into sacks at one operation. Their 
simple imaginations strove to picture the cavalcade 
of forty horses sweeping through the golden wheat 
fields, and the monster machine behind. 

They laughed with childish delight when I exhib- 
ited my can of condensed milk. They had never 
heard of condensed milk. 

**Just think,’’ the father said impressively to the 
little ones, ‘‘it will keep a whole month without 
spoiling. ’’ 

They thought I was joking when I corrected, ‘‘A 
whole year.’’ 

They were mystified at my canned fruit and vege- 
tables. They did not know there was such a thing as 
the vacuum canning process. 

They knew nothing of communism, not even what 
the word meant. They knew what a Communist 
official was and a Red guard. That was the extent 
of their conception of the new government at 
Moscow. _ ; 

They did not like the government because it had 
confiscated their grain. But they did not want the 
Tsar back. For to them the Tsar meant the landed 
proprietors, and if there is one thing upon which 
Peasant Russia is as one man, it is in its determina- 
tion to keep the hold on the land, finally gained 
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after so many centuries of longing and serfdom. 

When the Bolsheviks seized power, they urged the 
peasants to eject the former land proprietors and 
take possession of their estates in the name of the 
“<Soviet government.’’ The peasants followed their 
advice, drove out the former land owners and took . 
possession, but in their own minds, at least, it was 
by their own right and title that they took posses- 
sion, not in the name of any political government. 
And there the peasant sits today, stolidly and dog- 
gedly upon the land he had cherished so long. He 
knows little of his actual legal status. He is bewil- 
dered by all the talk about it. But he does know 
that there the land is, that the old estate owners 
have been driven away, and that he is now using 
the land as if it were his own. In his eyes, it is his, 
and he intends to keep it. | 

Tn fact, it is small wonder he is clouded regarding 
the legal side of it all, for the actual tenure of land 
in legal force in Russia’s farming regions is a ques- 
tion that is extremely complicated, and rather puz- 
zling. It doubtless will be further defined as time 
goes on. Part of this confusion, perhaps, is due to 
the fact that the present tenure is an attempt at 
compromise, a combination of two theories. The 
Communists have sought to retain a theoretical 
basis of nationalized land by vesting the actual 
ground title in the government. At the same time, 
they have tried to mollify the peasant’s antagonism 
to collectivism by providing a system of quasi- 
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private ownership covering usage rights of the land 
and freedom to dispose commercially of all products 
of the land. ; i 

The actual force of the first proviso is difficult to 
gauge at the present. Will the government attempt 
to press it upon the peasant, or is it merely a sop 
to theoretical dogma, a theoretical background, in 
other words, to a system of virtual private owner- 
ship? Asa matter of fact, if in practice the peasant 
is allowed continued use of the land, as if he owned 
it, there is not likely to be much friction from his 
part regarding the legal title. As a matter of fact, 
constitutionally the legal title of a great deal of land 
in Great Britain still legally rests with the Crown. 
The Crown’s right has not been exercised for cen- 
turies, doubtless never will. Will that be the case 
in Peasant Russia? | 

One other confusing feature of the present system 
is a local option proviso, under which each commu- 
nity has the right to determine whether the control 
of its territory will be vested in the local soviet, and 
the land operated as a commune, or whether it shall 
be divided among the various families, each holding 
his plot in his own right. It is difficult to see how 
such a mixed arrangement could be applied 
nationally. 

The government’s agrarian policy will doubtless 
have to be clarified and developed further. But in 
the meanwhile, the peasant is in actual physical pos- 
session of the soil; he is selling his products freely, 
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limited only by the necessity of paying a tax to the 
authorities, and so far as he is concerned, he intends 
to keep the land! 

The landed proprietors have gone. The nearest 
approach to the old system will be in the case of 
foreign concessionaires, who will be allowed to 
‘‘rent’’ large tracts \of the old Crown land and cul- 
tivate them on a large scale for an extended period 
of years. Large areas of this character of land in 
northwest Russia, near the seaboard, have already 
been set aside for this purpose. It is hoped the for- 
eigners will introduce modern farming methods. 
And elsewhere, events seem to be trending toward 
the continued development of a class of ‘‘big peas- 
ants,’? made up of the more enterprising and ener- 
getic farmers, who will increasingly grow into a 
class of rural bourgeoisie similar to that of the 
American Middle West. 

The Communist government made several disas- 
trous experiments in rural policies before the new 
economic régime. First of all, the Bolsheviks tried 
to break up the rather curious mixture of land own- 
ership systems which they found throughout Russia. 
At that time, of course, the bulk of the land was 
in the hands of large estate owners. But there were 
also plots owned by the peasants and a limited num- 
ber of districts held under the ‘‘communal’’ plan. 
Not content with driving out the former estate own- 
ers, the Communists frowned upon the old com- 
munes because of the latters’ insistence upon their 
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claims for ownership of all tracts hitherto possessed, 
irrespective of the central government’s claim on 
all land. The Bolsheviks tried to crush the “big 
peasant’’ class, which had begun to form on a small 
scale in various parts of the country just before the 
Revolution, and which, the Communists feared, had 
the makings of a dogged rural petite bourgeoisie. 
The Bolsheviks encouraged the ‘‘poor peasants’’ to 
plunder the richer peasantry, take their belongings, 
seize their land (as well as that of the former large 
land owners), and terrorize the country generally. 
The result was plenty of pilfering, immediate fall- 
ing off of production, and confusion everywhere. 
This chaos was accentuated by the civil warfare 
and confiscations of grain, which, all on the Volga 
agreed, were one of the three large causes of the 
famine (the other two being the drouth and civil 
warfare). The confiscations were usually conducted 
by young, inexperienced officials who seized every- 
thing in sicht, often even overlooking the necessity 
for seed. The peasants bitterly resented this. ‘‘If 
you seize our grain, why should we waste our energy 
growing it?’’ they asked. And they consequently 
cut down their acreages decidedly, planting only 
enough for their own immediate needs. The govern- 
ment finally sensed its blunder, saw the hopelessness 
of trying to flog all Peasant Russia up to the plow, 
appreciated the doggedness of the peasants’ individ- 
ualism, and now seems to be trying to shape an 
agrarian policy that will satisfy the peasants and 
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stimulate production. The Kremlin is trying now 
to live down the results of its former policy in the 
minds of the country folk. 

Despite the fact that the new agrarian policy had 
to start off with the handicap of the famine, it has 
actually brought encouraging economic results. 
Since the spring of 1922 there has been a slow but 
steady upward tendency in agricultural production, 
and while the period of suffering and stress is still 
far from over, the outlook for the future is finally 
brightening. 

This recovery could not have begun so ee had 
it not been for the American Relief Administration, 
which came to Russia’s relief during the years 1921 
and 1922, set up feeding kitchens throughout the 
famine area which saved millions of lives, and more 
important than all from the economic point of view, 
distributed large quantities of seed up and down the 
Volga valley during the spring of 1922, enabling 
large areas to be planted which otherwise must have 
remained barren due to lack of seed. This help 
alone enabled the Russian peasant to start again in 
many regions where he otherwise would have re- 
mained destitute and idle. 

Another factor which entered into the situation 
was the very primitiveness of agriculture in Russia. 
And due to this primitiveness, Peasant Russia will 
recover more rapidly than would be expected. The 
Russian farmer always was accustomed to farm 
almost after the fashion of Adam. He never had 
much machinery. ‘And therefore, the present lack 
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of modern farming equipment is not the handicap 
to him that it would be to an American farmer of 
the grain belt. He can still farm as he used to— 
provided, of course, he has seed and farm animals. 

Despite his many handicaps, the Russian peasant 
responded manfully to the seed campaign of the 
American Relief, and in 1922 there was a slight in- 
crease in the acreage under cultivation. The follow- 
ing year, 1923, witnessed an advance. Latest esti- 
mates place the total area now under cultivation— 
either intensive or partial—at nearly two-thirds the 
pre-war area. But the yield for 1924 unfortunately 
was relatively poor. 

During 1923 Russia actually exported small quan- 
tities of grain. Norway was the principal purchaser. 
But this does not imply the food surplus which it 
might seem to indicate. The exports were made 
from districts where there was a surplus, but at the 
expense of certain other portions of the country 
where there was an actual shortage of food! A 
recent letter from one of my intimate friends, an 
English official who has just completed a tour of the 
large grain area, reported a number of sections in 
southern Russia still in the pinch of famine! 

But. broadly speaking, the picture is improving. 
The majority of the peasants are still in poverty. 
Their homes are still almost empty. But neverthe- 
less, they are now at work again, they have begun 
producing once more, and they now have a chance 
to improve their lot. ‘And most of all, they have 
the land—or its usage, which amounts almost to the 
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same thing. Where in 1921 virtually the entire grain 
belt was a broad expanse of famine and death, it is 
now very slowly being converted into a producing 
area. 

Certain regions of southeastern Russia and the 
Caucasus have come forward more rapidly. <A 
marked increase is reported in the cotton-growing 
districts, and the government is doing what it can 
to encourage production of certain new crops, espe- 
cially American ‘‘Indian corn,’? known to Europe 
as maize. 

The Ford tractor agent in Moscow has ambitious 
plans to introduce Baby Fordsons up and down the 
Volga at a price which, he hopes, the peasants soon 
will be able to pay. If this scheme succeeds, it will 
in time revolutionize farming methods in Russia. 
Its success depends upon the prosperity of the ‘‘big 
peasant”’ class, a class that the government at last 
has come to recognize. Another possible method to 
accelerate Russia’s agricultural recovery and in- 
crease the output is offered by the famous ‘‘Co-oper- 
atives.’’ These societies, which used to play such 
an important réle in old Russia, became generally 
demoralized and insufficient under Communist tute- 
lage. An effort is being made, however, to revive 
and reorganize them. And these societies, if able 
to recover their effectiveness, might be able to obtain 
eredits, buy tractors and other farming implements 
and loan them to the peasants. 

Three or four good crops throughout Russia will 
be sufficient to bring song and laughter back to the 
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streets of the little villages. Three or four crops 
will be necessary, however, before Peasant Russia 
can breathe freely. In the region of Moscow, where 
crops have been consistently good since 1921, the 
peasants are already prosperous. They are about 
the only class of people who have been made better 
off materially, as yet. But these little oases are 
hopeful signs, and henceforth their number should 
increase, 


To return, now, to the broader perspective of the 
general survey: 

In a previous chapter we examined the railways. 
We have seen how crippled they are, but how despite 
their crippled state, they can nevertheless serve as 
a useful instrument in the hands of the government. 
We have reviewed the various departments of the 
administration and have seen how the Communist 
Party operates. And we have viewed those two 
great forces upon which the Kremlin’s political hold 
on the country rests so largely—the Tcheka and the 
army. In short, we have seen how central govern- 
ment and authority are maintained in present-day 
Russia. But government, necessary as it is, is only 
part of the social picture. 

Around this central government, in the shadow of 
its political domination, the life of the people is go- 
ing on—as go it must—and society is discharging 
its various functions. As a whole the social organ- 
ism is not running too smoothly. Parts of it are 
running very poorly, in fact. But nevertheless, for 
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better or worse, the social mechanism is now func- 
tioning again, and a social structure is in existence 
that has points in common with our own—certainly 
many more than did the late régime of Communism! 

In the great centers of population, the people are 
engaged in the absorbing task of trying to earn their 
living—just as we are—except that they are in a 
commercial competition much sharper than our own 
because the means of livelihood at stake are less 
abundant. The commercial organism which they 
have built up is more awkward in many ways. Trade 
has not yet had a chance to cut regular channels. 
But the start has been made and some form is begin- 
ning to appear midst the confusion. ‘All this goes 
on independent of the political life of the nation, 
which is still throttled. 

At the same time various features of the social 
organism have been worked out. A system of public 
courts has been set up by the Administration in- 
augurated to meet the demands of the new order. 
This judiciary is not functioning in its full limits 
as yet, as will be described later. But it is a begin- 
ning. The social organism is consolidating itself 
slowly, and now covers many departments of life. 
It has a definite and most interesting machine to 
deal with the great vital departments of life—mar- 
riage, divorce, immorality, etc. The government has 
developed a clumsy tax-collecting system, an elab- 
orate banking system, and a monetary system. 
A commissariat of public health is studying methods 
of civic hygiene. Only recently the administration 
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gave up the great experiment of national prohibition 
—after a seven years’ trial. 

There is the age-old institution of religion. There 
is the question of the place of the arts and sciences 
in the present picture, and the theaters. The pleas- 
ure life of Moscow, virtually killed during the Revo- 
lution, is beginning to revive, and there arises the 
query as to which of the conventional institutions 
of pleasure it has brought back. 

All these factors figure prominently in the life of 
the individual of today in Russia, and go to make 
up the background of life there, different as it is in 
many ways from our own. We shall study each of 
these factors separately in the following section of 
this volume. 





PART III 


| 
VARIOUS SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND DEPARTMENTS OF LIFE AS THEY ARE 
TO BE FOUND IN PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 





XII 


LIFE AND HOME LIFE IN THE SOVIET 
CAPITAL 


Riesz of all, life itself is grim in Soviet Russia 

today, from the viewpoint of the individual. The 
Great Ordeal, followed by the intense commercial 
competition for the meager supply of means of life 
which have been available since 1921, have reduced 
life in Moscow to a concentrated struggle for physi- 
cal existence. This struggle embraces all classes, 
except, of course, that small governing group who 
control the government. 

In this crude fight for bread, lodging, clothing, 
and the barest necessities of life, all have joined. 
Former princesses are competing with scrubwomen, 
counts with their former servants; rich manufac- 
turers’ sons are measuring their ability against 
their former clerks, or somebody else’s clerk—in 
competition for work and the possibility to earn a 
living. 

‘With impartiality the great leveling arm of revo- 

lution has swept Russia, confronting virtually every 

human being with a common problem and a common 

difficulty. In this great free-masonry of tragedy, 

class distinctions, formerly so iron-bound, have been 

obliterated for the moment—during the daylight 
: 203 
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hours when the bread-winning battle is on, at least— 
and while in their hearts some of the old class con- 
sciousness (with which old Russia was cursed more 
than any other European nation) still may remain, 
on the surface, aristocrat mingles with shop girl and 
count brushes elbows with ditch digger as thought- 
lessly as if it had always been so. 

Ruthlessly tearing off all the artificialities of 
modern civilization, this battle for food has sub- 
jected human nature to a mighty test. It has brought 
the great vital forces of life to the surface, where 
they may be seen working in their primitive energy, 
minus the usual surface coating of social conven- 
tions which conceal them in a normal organized so- 
cial unit. Without any disguise, courage, strength, 
integrity, dishonesty, greed, unselfishness, nobility, 
today stand forth in plain view as the real essentials 
of life that they are. 

This process has resulted in many startling reve- 
lations, where every man and woman, regardless of 
former social caste, has been measured up in accord- 
ance with his inherent qualities and strength. It 
was a process that has made saints and villains, ac- 
cording to the fiber it had to work with. Real nobil- 
ity in the primal elements of life has been brought 
out and enriched, made nobler than ever, whether 
in prince or peasant. Feebleness and smallness, for- 
merly screened by breeding or etiquette, have been 
exposed. Human nature where it had a defect, per- 
haps ever so slight, has cracked under the strain. 
Weaknesses perhaps never suspected have been 
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brought to the surface. Like a great X-ray, the Rev- 
olution has gone through the social structure, reveal- 
ing the human fiber of which it was made. 

Any great human cataclysm furnishes a labora- 
tory in which one can see deep into the mysteries of 
life. To wit, the dramatic human stories of ship- 
wrecks, wars, earthquakes, and floods, when master 
and servant alike stand face to face with the same 
great primitive forces of life, with nothing but the 
inherent strength of their make-up, and no one to 
render account to except to their Maker. Russia 
of today presents a field of psychological and socio- 
logical research, tragic though it be, of surpassing 
richness—with its inspirations, as well as its ugli- 
nesses. That there is so much of the latter may be 
written up against the inherent frailty of mankind 
and against the severity of the test. 

Nowhere is the primitiveness of life better illus- 
trated than in the homes of the people themselves. 
Come with me now into the intimacy 3f the homes 
and lives of a few typical Russian families in Mos- 
cow. I have selected homes of all classes, not be- 
cause they differed so much—there was a striking 
sameness in the interiors of all; the difference was 
in the people who inhabited them—but rather to 
show the common vein through which life flows in 
the Soviet capital, the singleness of purpose of exist- 
ence there these days, and the environment in which 
this generation of children is growing up. Come with 
me first as I went one evening into the home of an 
old Russian noble family, whose sons for years had 
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been prominent in the imperial foreign office and 
diplomatic service. 

It was a few minutes after nine. After fumbling 
with the latch on the front door, which was out of 
order, I groped up a winding flight of stairs and 
thumped upon the padded exterior of the apartment 
door (padded to keep out the cold). After ages, it 
seemed, a footstep sounded inside and a peaked 
face, wrinkled and careworn, appeared in the door- 
way, in the glow of the little lamp carried in the 
other hand. At first glance I thought it was a ser- 
vant, but soon changed my mind. Servants in Rus- 
sia do not speak perfect English nor in accents that 
bespeak years of careful training midst greatest re- 
finement. In years gone, I learned later, this kindly 
voice had often been heard at the Court. She had 
been lady-of-honor to the Tsarina. 

‘‘My daughter and I had just gone to bed,’’ she 
apologized. ‘‘We get up so early in the morning to 
go to work; besides, there is nothing to do in the 
evening. But please do come in.’’ 

She ushered me into their parlor, perhaps twenty 
feet square. The first impression was of an attic 
storeroom, stuffed with furniture of several genera- 
tions—a trunk, an old dresser, and a few pictures. 
In one corner was a grand piano. <A curtain, in the 
middle of the room, screened off part of the com- 
partment for a bedroom. A single electric bulb 
against the wall furnished light. 

It might have been the parlor of atria any of 
the many homes I entered in Moscow. ‘They all 
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looked alike—as if some one had just moved in, and 
was still ‘‘camping’’ there. 

Through the shadows I glimpsed another tiny 
compartment, which I came to know well later. It 
was even smaller, and likewise cluttered with a vari- 
ety of objects. It served as combined kitchen and 
dining-room. At the stove in the corner the old 
family nurse, a quaint little peasant woman who had 
loyally stuck by her former mistress through all, 
officiated tyrannically during meal-times. 

This little old woman, a breeze of grotesque 
humor, good nature, and tyranny, herself soon ap- 
peared through the shadows in the doorway. The 
daughter of the household, about twenty-five, fol- 
lowed. I had come to tell her of a job as private 
secretary to a visiting American newspaperman, 
which I thought would be pleasanter than her pres- 
ent position in the war office. 

We sat an hour and chatted in that odd of odd 
environments. 

‘“We have learned to draw happiness from the 
littlest of things,’’ the daughter confided. ‘‘Before, 
a diamond piece seldom held my delight for more 
than a moment. Now I am made happy—so happy 
—by a new pair of knitted gloves, a glimpse into 
a foreign newspaper, or a chance smile which Fate 
throws my way on some kind face.’’? She was learn- 
ing, I thought to myself, that greatest of arts, the 
art of living! 

‘“Yes, we have all changed during these years,’’ 
the mother added, smiling reflectively. She pointed 
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to a few sheets of paper on the table, an unfinished 
job of translating dropped a few minutes before. I 
often found her bending over the papers, as I came 
to know that home better. Once she was mending 
a pair of leather trousers belonging to a member of 
one of the relief organizations in Moscow. She had 
equipped them neatly with silk cuffs and lining, the 
usual preventative against lice in the famine regions. 
She smiled again, that frank, sad smile, when she 
caught the direction of my glance. 

‘‘No, you haven’t changed,’’ I thought, ‘‘except 
in environment. You have simply grown nobler.’’ 

They were more fortunate than many of my 
friends, for they still had a few jewels to sell, thanks 
to the shrewdness of the old nurse. Immediately 
upon the outbreak of the Revolution, she had bundled 
up as much as she could of the family stock of 
precious stones and hurried away to her peasant 
hut in the country. There she concealed them, and 
now had turned them back to her mistress in the 
time of need. But the stock was already running 
low. The small salary which the daughter obtained 
and the translation fees of the mother were far from 
sufficient for even their slender livelihood. The 
father had died during the Revolution. The son had 
been killed in the civil war. 

Some weeks later, in another similar flat a few 
blocks away, a little princess, a descendant of the 
Ruricks, entertained me at tea one afternoon. The 
room was a trifle larger, or it could not have econ- 
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tained all it did—a trunk, a small table, two beds, 
and a sofa. 

“*We are ‘sleeping’ five in our flat of two rooms,’’ 
she explained smilingly. ‘‘The sister of my former 
maid drifted into Moscow the other day from the 
famine regions. We could not turn her out in the 
street. In another bed sleeps my cousin, nineteen. 
She came to us two days ago, shivering and ex- 
hausted from a three days’ trip in third- and fourth- 
class coaches from Samara. My brother and sister 
are glad to have even this cubbyhole, however.’’ 
Princess and maid side by side, in a common com- 
radeship of misfortune! Yes, this is Soviet Russia, 
I mused. 

In passing I might comment on the fact that so 
many of what is left of the younger generation of 
former aristocrats are young women. In the aris- 
tocratic families I knew well in Moscow nearly all 
were. Their brothers had been killed in the war, 
shot by the Tcheka, or imprisoned. Between the 
ages of twenty-two and thirty-two there is a con- 
spicuous gap in the male side of Russia’s old ‘‘best 
families.’? Here one sees the story of the last seven 
years. 

‘‘Formerly we used to think about metaphysics 
and philosophy, politics and literature. Now we 
think about bread. Bread is our principal objective 
when we rise in the morning. It is our last concern 
when we go to sleep at night.’’ Thus a professor, 
son of Russia’s most distinguished authority on 
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Oriental languages and himself a professor of 
mathematics in Petrograd University, described the 
‘intellectual interests’’ of the Intelligentzia today. 
We were sitting at his dinner table, five of us. One, 
a former railway superintendent, now serving as 
division engineer on the Bolshevik railways, his 
wife; next, a civil engineer who held important posts 
before the Revolution. The aged grandmother 
listened drowsily at the end of the table. As I looked 
around the circle, it would have been difficult to tell 
which was the oldest, except for the color of the hair. 
The faces of all had the finger marks of centuries. 

It was a small reunion of friends, their first in 
months. 

‘‘We seldom have time to visit each other,’’ a 
young lawyer volunteered. ‘‘We have to get up so 
early in the morning to walk to our work—there is 
almost never room on the few street cars that are 
running, and if there were we could not afford to 
pay the fare. And we are tired after the walk home 
at mint My work, for instance, is four versts 
away.’ 

He was ‘serving’? as accountant in a govern- 
mental department. 

It had been a modest meal, a few hors d’ceuvres, 
a dish of vegetables, cookies, and tea. Black bread, 
of course, which my spoiled palate had difficulty in 
passing. But they were cheery. They laughed and 
chided each other as if just home from a lark. It 
was in the sober instants between laughs that their 
faces told the story of the Revolution. 
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The young lawyer died a few weeks later in a 
hospital. He had a minor operation, but the hospi- 
tal heating plant was not working and he caught 
quick pneumonia. 

In another crowded fiat-building, inhabited by 
many families (so many roofs and rooms and build- 
ings are out of repair that crowding would be neces- 
sary even if Moscow’s population had not increased 
considerably owing to the advent of the govern- 
ment’), another young lawyer proudly showed me 
one of his new cards—a piece of paper a few inches 
square on which was printed his name and ‘‘attor- 
ney at law.’’ From a drawer in his desk he pro- 
duced a copy of the Pravda with his advertisement. 
He had just resumed practice. He was one of the 
first to take advantage of the new decree recognizing 
the bar. Most of his clients were peasants, his 
former tenants, who came to their old pomeschtchik? 
with their disputes with local officials. His bedroom 
was his office. 

After stumbling through several corridors filled 
with boxes, a mattress, a broken bicycle, an old hat, 
and a few other relics, I knocked at a small door and 
was ushered into a square room. A house palm in 
the corner of the room told its story of old days. 
There was a bed in another corner, a stove in an- 
other, and a table in the fourth. This was the living- 

1 The coming of the government brought to Moscow, in addition to 
the large colony of government administratives, a considerable increase 
of population attracted to the capital city by virtue of the added oppor- 


tunities which it offered. 
*Proprietor of a landed estate. 
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room of the Morozoffs, once Russia’s linen manu- 
facturing family. The son was working as clerk in 
the American Relief Administration.’ The daughter 
danced at theatres. The mother, white-haired, 
spent much of her time in church. 

On another side street close by, I spent several 
evenings in the apartment of a Jewish merchant. 
His father had owned several small factories in 
Moscow. He now was a ‘‘speculator.’’ He bought 
and sold everything from fur coats to jewelry and 
old paintings. His daughter was part owner of a 
little restaurant, patronized by a group of ‘‘imagin- 
ist’? poets (including Yesenine, the fair-haired 
young poet who married Isadora Duncan). We 
huddled around the small woodstove while the fam- 
ily discussed the rising cost of living. This room 
also served as bedchamber, dining-room, and draw- 
ing-room. 

In the home of one of Russia’s most distinguished 
former ambassadors, the family and friends sat 
shivering in groups on trunks, a sofa, the bed, and 
several chairs. In the next room the father lay 
dead. A curtain swung in the doorway, partly shut- 
ting out the cold that poured in through an open 
window in the death chamber. There were no em- 
balmers in Moscow and the physician advised keep- 
ing the temperature of the room down to prevent 


*The American Relief Administration closed its offices and officially 
ended its activities in Russia in July, 1923. The American Y.M.C.A., 
the American Quakers, and Nansen’s International Red Cross mis- 
sion for relief in Russia remained, however, and are still on the 
field as this book goes to press, 
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decomposition while the body lay its five days. That 
was why the mourners were shivering. But what I 
started out to say was that between prayers, the 
conversation turned with gruesome regularity to the 
price of bread. 

This tense fight for existence—always a discour- 
aging one and often a losing one—has had a pro- 
found psychological effect upon the thinking classes. 
It has pierced deep into their souls, turning them 
inside out. Where there was selfishness and dis- 
honesty, perhaps covered by class pride, it has drawn 
it out and accentuated it. Stripped of all artificial 
class advantage, every man, woman, and child has 
been thrown back upon his primitive resources. And 
the manner in which each has employed them has 
given the measure of the spirit inside. 

It was always so with the lower classes, Russia’s 
some hundred million muzhiks who could neither 
read nor write. They always lived under the primi- 
tive laws of force and necessity. For them there is 
little difference—only a shade harder. The differ- 
ence is the great leveling process which has brought 
all back to a common starting point. 

In this battle, the strongest and best adapted for 
it are already beginning to push ahead. Not always 
is the result happy, owing to the fact that many of 
the educated classes were not fitted by their early 
training for a merciless economic fight under primi- 
tive conditions. A new bourgeoisie, a class of 
‘‘newly rich,’’ composed of speculators and food 
profiteers who were able to jump in first and exploit 
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the new economic policy to advantage, has already 
commenced to form. Yet there are a few others who 
are learning the new game. 

The ordeal has, of course, brought some individ- 
uals one kind of compensation, terrible as was the 
price paid for it. It has taught idle, useless, and 
undeveloped sons and daughters of the rich to be — 
real human beings. 

‘“We have learned to do so many things we were 
utterly helpless to do before,’’ one scion of an old 
family, now a private secretary, confessed. ‘‘I am 
no longer dependent upon a servant for the most 
trivial things in life.’’ 

I came upon him carrying a pail of water (the 
plumbing is broken in most private houses in Mos- 
cow, and the old and young bring in their pitchers 
as on the farm). It has broadened sympathies, and 
unlocked many hearts which otherwise would have 
remained closed, or at best only partly open, and 
filled them with a new conception of human values. 

While my droshky was jolting along over the 
boulevard on the way to a theater, a former countess, 
who was earning an exceedingly slender living as 
clerk in the American Relief Administration, quietly 
answered: 

‘“Yes, many of us can see that the Revolution was 
for the best. It has made us into Lavine, real peo- 
ple. Many were only existing before. We have 
gained confidence in ourselves because we know we 
now can do things. I like it better. I would not go 
back to the old, And there are many young people 
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of our class who think asI do. But we paid a terri- 
ble price.’ 

She paused. ‘‘I presume it was necessary, how- 
ever.”’ 

I found many among the youth of the former aris- 
tocracy with this wonderful historical perspective, 
a circumstance all the more remarkable because of 
the manner in which it was acquired. It is not easy 
to preserve the poise of a philosopher when one is 
going through the flames oneself, when one is suffer- 
ing from their heat, when one sees those he loves in 
pain all around. 

‘“‘We were utterly helpless before,’’ a young 
woman of twenty-one, of a former wealthy family, 
also a private secretary, confessed to me. ‘‘Now 
we can do for ourselves. One summer I worked as 
a peasant in the fields, threshing grain by hand! I 
no longer have to rely upon a maid or brother for 
the most trifling things of life. It wasn’t easy. You 
can’t imagine the self-discipline I’ve put myself 
through; even in the tiniest detail, such as teaching 
myself to keep clean the soap dish on my washstand, 
sew and mend my own clothes. I can even make my 
own dresses now.”’ 

Yet she found time to make constant ‘‘sister of 
charity’’ rounds among friends and acquaintances 
in trouble, leaving a smile on the face of a sick 
friend here, sharing a death watch with relatives in 
another home, and occasionally organizing little par- 
ties for young people who had not danced since the 
Revolution. I happened to know that her own pri- 
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vate life was burdened almost to the breaking point. 
Her heart was still dangerously feeble from the 
shock of her mother’s and father’s deaths a year 
before. When she returned home at night she never 
knew whether her sick brother would be alive or 
dead; her sister-in-law had been given a few months 
or a year at most, to live, by a heart specialist. 

How can Russians live through all these hard- 
ships? is a question I have been asked con- 
tinually, since returning from Russia. There are 
two answers: 

First, many did not. In Moscow itself, and Mos- 
cow was well outside the famine zone, the death-rate 
during winter and spring of 1922 amounted to twice 
the birth-rate—a new record in Europe for a city 
not infested either by plague or war. This rate was 
plainly visible in the ordinary walks of life, in the 
many funeral processions that moved through the 
snow to the cemeteries in the outskirts of the city. 

Once, after the burial of one of my friends, we 
waited fifteen minutes at the entrance to a grave- 
yard, until sleighs could return to carry us home. 
During that interval three funeral processions filed 
in. One was a simple cart with three wooden boxes 
on it, piled one on top of the other. During the 
course of two months in the winter of 1922 four of 
my own personal friends died of illnesses to which 
they would not have succumbed had not their con- 
stitutions been so weakened by the long years of 
strain, malnutrition, and hardship. On all sides I 
heard of deaths. I remember during the World 
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War when I used to hear of the death of a man with 
whom I had been talking a few weeks before. It 
seemed terrible enough then, but one had to expect 
such things in those times. But when that same 
thing happened repeatedly in peace times in Mos- 
cow, and when one came to have a feeling when talk- 
ing to someone apparently in good health, ‘‘Well, I 
wonder if he will be alive next time I see him’’? it 
was more than gruesome. 

Every great city has its own distinct voice. Is it 
the composite result of all the sounds which it gives 
forth in its activities as a city; or is it only the 
strongest of the many voices which one hears more 
distinctly because it rises above the rest? Some- 
times it is doubtless a personal matter, and the voice 
one carries away is the one which for some reason 
happened to smite one’s heart hardest—he that as 
it may— From New York, I remember the hoarse 
growl of the giant city, as I used to hear it from the 
Brooklyn Bridge, late in the summer afternoon, that 
pouring out of the soul of a great monster of indus- 
try, achievement, and force. From Paris, I remem- 
ber the staccato honks of the taxies and the low 
rumble of omnibuses on the grands boulevards 
as I used to hear them from the balcony of the 
United Press bureau in one of the Bourbons’ former 
castles on Rue Louis-le-Grand. From London I 
have memories of the quiet hush of the Temple at 
night time and the steady businesslike advance of 
the immense stream of omnibuses, taxies, and carts 
down the Strand in the daytime, And from Riga 
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T hear the mad shouts of the droshky drivers, as they 
used to tear down the streets of that little Baltic 
port, their whips waving, sometimes slashing at a 
slow-moving pedestrian who didn’t step out of their 
way lively enough, their carriages on two wheels at 
a corner. But from Moscow the sound that will 
always remain in my inner chamber of memories is 
the sound of the spade of a gravedigger in the soft 
earth, and the thud of the clods of dirt on the lid 
of the coffin in the filling grave. 

The second answer is that providentially the Rus- 
sian people have been endowed with a much greater 
supply of inherent strength than most European or 
Western nations. They can endure more, live on 
less, and survive under conditions where other peo- 
ples would perish. 

It was this God-given inner force that kept Russia 
alive during the centuries of oppression under the 
Tsars. It has brought her through terrible years of 
suffering and revolution. And it will carry her 
through, tottering, perhaps, but triumphant, what- 
ever new trials Fate has in store. 


XIV 
MARRIAGE, DIVORCE, AND MORALS 


4 eee of the most interesting of the sociological 
experiments in progress of testing in Soviet 
Russia today is the Bolshevik government’s treat- 
ment of the institution of marriage, and its negative 
counterpart, divorce. Since man first settled in or- 
ganized communities, this most fundamental of 
human institutions has been the subject of study 
and controversy among both social and religious stu- 
dents. The home is the unit upon which our present 
social life is based, and that which affects it, conse- 
quently, raises an instant challenge to attention. 

We have seen some of the physical settings of 
many homes in Moscow. But what is the legal status 
of the home? Marriage is the legal form in which 
our present-day home life is cast. It is its protect- 
ing encasing. Not too infrequently, unfortunately, 
the home inside ceases to be. Sometimes perhaps 
this break-up is a tragic mercy—when love has 
ceased to prevail and its opposite has taken posses- 
sion of ahome. I shall not enter here into the ethics 
of divorce. But in every civilized state today this 
outlet for an unsuccessful marriage is provided by 
law, and the institution of divorce has become an 
established feature of society. 

219 
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The question of morals, and of immorality, an 
anomalous human relationship existing outside 
either institution, is another big problem that is 
drawing thoughtful study in all countries. 

Many and varied have been the reports circulated 
abroad concerning Soviet government’s approach 
to these three great problems, and strange beliefs 
have become prevalent. But while the Soviet gov- 
ernment never did indulge in most of the fantastic 
ventures popularly ascribed to it abroad, it neverthe- 
less did make a most radical change in the institu- 
tion of marriage as it found it in Russia and set up 
a social mechanism, to deal with marriage and di- 
vorce, that was decidedly different from that of 
Western countries of today. In the place of the 
most rigid marriage and divorce laws in Europe— 
the domination of the Church was strong in old 
Russia and the Church has always frowned upon 
divorce—the Bolsheviks inaugurated a régime 
which made marriage and divorce the easiest imag- 
inable. Where divorce had been extremely difficult 
and so costly a proceeding as to be almost out of 
the reach of any except the wealthier classes, it now 
was made the easiest thing to obtain in the world! 

The subject of ‘‘free love,’’ i. e. a conjugal rela- 
tionship whose permanence depends solely upon the 
desire of the individuals, has long been argued in 
many countries. No modern society has ever recog- 
nized it, and it consequently has always had the 
stigma of outlawry. Since the term is generally 
used to designate a status Ourswpz the legal pale, it 
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would not be fair to use that term to describe the 
régime existing in Russia today. But in actuality, 
the marriage and divorce laws in Russia today 
legally create a state of affairs which in many ways 
does not differ greatly from the theoretical ‘‘free 
love’’ of ‘‘advanced’’ groups in our countries. It 
is a ‘‘free love,’’ perhaps, pees by legal 
responsibility. 

Where in our society, we have sought to deter the 
breaking up of homes by imposing legal restraints 
and obstacles in the way of persons desiring freedom 
from their vows, the Russian government has gone 
in the opposite direction, and has thought to right 
matters by removing all artificial checks. ‘‘EHase 
of marriage and even greater ease of divorce’’—this 
is the Communist government’s answer to the di- 
lemma. And the entire institution of marriage and 
divorce has been remodeled to conform to this 
standard. 

Briefly, the simple act of both persons appearing 
before a magistrate and signing a marriage con- 
tract constitutes the only legal ceremony recognized 
by present law in Russia. There is not even the 
formality of the spoken vows. Both applicants must 
present themselves, however. The Kremlin does 
not leave its young males at the mercy of any des- 
perate maiden-lady with the courage of her con- 
victions! 

Divorce is even simpler, in that the expressed 
Wisu of only Ons of the parties affected is sufficient. 
Kither husband or wife may obtain abrogation of 
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the marriage contract by appearing at the regis- 
trar’s office and indicating that continuance of con- 
jugal relations is no longer desired. There is no 
trial, no appeal. The disgruntled spouse signs a 
paper and walks out a free man! If there be chil- 
dren, however, he does not escape responsibility for 
the support of his family. 

Legally, it would be possible for a person to be 
married and divorced in thirty minutes—unless, of 
course, the queues in front of the respective regis- 
trars’ tables happened to be too long. Or, if the 
couple were of a sentimental (if a bit sensational!) 
turn of mind, they might make it back into wedlock 
in the specified time, if the officials weren’t too busy! 

Stripping it of all the sentiment and religious 
background surrounding marriage in the legal sys- 
tems of the West, the Communist approaches the 
institution of wedlock as a purely civil procedure, 
an ordinary contract between two persons. The 
church ceremony has no legal value in Russia, al- 
though most people still go through the gesture, as 
in France. 

On Kuznetski Most, Moscow’s Wall Street, is a 
bare room containing four tables. These four tables 
represent the complete cycle of human life. To the 
first, in one corner, come happy young fathers to 
register the birth of their babies. To the second, in 
another corner, come young couples for their mar- 
riage contracts. The third line is a curious mixture 
of pathos and blasphemy; here divorce papers may 
be obtained. The fourth is the death-certificate table. 
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Often there are lines in front of all four, their 
lengths varying in accordance with the severity of 
the times and the relative movements of the curve 
of life in these four departments of human existence. 
The wedding queue always has the headstart, of 
course, because two persons must appear for every 
document given out. 

There are many similar rooms in Moscow. They 
are scattered in cities and towns throughout Russia. 
They take the place of the elaborate social machin- 
ery that performs similar functions in the capitalis- 
tic countries of the West. 

“‘Make it easy for every one to marry, and you 
remove one of the great causes of illicit cohabita- 
tion and illegitimate children. Make it easy for any- 
one to obtain a divorce, and why should anyone live 
with another man’s wife, or another woman’s hus- 
band? In the majority of cases, people would pre- 
fer regular unions.’’ 

So runs the reasoning of the Communists, as out- 
lined to me by one of the veteran members of the 
party. And this reasoning furnishes the basis for 
the Communist government’s approach to several 
great social problems. That the above formulas do 
not, however, completely cover the human dilemma, 
that mere possibility of obtaining marriage papers 
does not dispose of that dreaded economic factor, 
which is one of the worst detriments to marriage, is 
admitted in another section of the ‘‘by-laws’’ cover- 
ing the legal status of children born outside wedlock. 
In these instances, the mother has the right to go to 
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the registrar and have her child put down regularly, 
in which event the baby acquires the same legal posi- 
tion as any infant born in regular wedlock. She also 
may name the father and hold him responsible for 
part of the child’s maintenance. 

Having thus ‘‘provided’’ every person with legal 
possibility to marry, the Soviet government ap- 
proaches the question of commercial vice from an 
angle decidedly in contrast with the customary con- 
tinental attitude. In espousing the American theory 
of ‘‘suppression,’’ modern Russia has the distinc- 
tion of making an interesting departure from the 
traditional policies which have governed Old World 
treatment of the vice problem thus far. 

‘““You can’t stamp out vice,’’ the Old World has 
said for centuries, ‘‘so better admit the inevitable 
and regulate it.”’ With characteristic opportunism, 
Francegoes further and says, ‘‘Since you must reg- 
ulate it, why not make the ‘profession’ pay for the 
process?”’ 

So the French government grants prostitutes per- 
mits for specified terms as any other profession! 
In Russia, the Tsar’s government also followed the 
policy of toleration, and the ‘‘yellow tickets’’ car- 
ried by legalized street-walkers are famous in 
literature. 

It remained for America, a new people, unbur- 
dened with long experience and the consequent de- 
spair and pessimism of the Old World, to launch 
the novel idea of war upon vice, on the ground that 
it was an offence against society and should be 
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stamped out like any other social crime. The pros 
and cons of this thesis are debated, I know, even yet 
in America. The fact remains, however, that the 
moral level in America is infinitely higher than that 
of Europe. There are other factors of course which 
enter into this, pre-eminently, in my opinion, our 
system of coeducational schools which throws young 
people of both sexes together from infancy up on a 
basis of healthy comradeship, furnishing them with 
a wealth of mutual interests in addition to that of 
Sex. (Russia, by the way, is now also trying an 
experiment in coeducation.) 

Russia’s experiment with the American policy of 
*“suppression’’ began under anything but encourag- 
ing skies. Russia had always been known as a coun- 
try of, perhaps not immoral, but certainly unmoral 
proclivities. The Tsar’s government legalized com- 
mercial vice in the cities and the peasants were 
never too strict. Even in many upper circles of 
society considerable laxness prevailed. Evidence of 
this is seen in conventional barriers by which society 
strove to defend itself. Young men and women of 
better families were never permitted to go out un- 
accompanied or to remain alone long without a 
policeman in the person of a chaperone. They could 
not be trusted. The rottenness of the Court was 
notorious. 

The Revolution and general disruption of life 
which it brought did not improve matters. Many 
of both sexes were often obliged to occupy the same 
sleeping compartment, owing to the lodgment crisis, 
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Men, women, boys, and girls were crowded promiscu- 
ously into the same prison cell. Freed from the 
reins that had held them in leash, others hurried to 
exploit the unparalleled opportunity for licentious- 
ness. At the same time an unfortunate blunder of 
the government gave rise to a sudden wave of infant 
immorality. Without warning, Russia’s two sets of 
schools—one for boys, the other for girls—were 
abruptly combined into one great coeducational sys- 
tem, and boys and girls of all ages were thrust to- 
gether in the same school for the first time in their 
lives. Completely lacking the community of inter- 
ests instilled into the youth of America by constant 
companionship from youth up, their minds naturally 
turned to the one theme they had in common, that 
of sex. The consequence was a terrible tide of child 
immorality which swelled so rapidly during the first 
years that parents trembled to see their children 
depart for school. 

“T was against the abruptness of the move,”’ 
Lounacharsky, commissar of education, said to me. 
“‘T advised gradual extension of coeducation, be- 
ginning with the infants, adding the second class the 
next year, and so on, as the different ages grew ac- 
customed to each other. The more revolutionary 
plan carried the day, however.” 

Having gone in for it, Lounarcharsky had the 
faith in the American idea to persevere, until finally 
conditions are beginning to improve. Four new 
classes have now entered, who know no other way, 
and Lounacharsky reported steady improvement in 
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conditions. The Kremlin will continue coeducation, 
he said, believing it will eventually have an influence 
on society as a whole. 

_ It was upon this disheartening field that the com- 
missariat of health undertook to ‘‘suppress’’ vice 
in Russia. 

What was the result? 

It is too soon to form a permanent judgment. Any 
great social experiment requires a longer span of 
time than four or five years to justify or condemn 
itself. Social forces move too deeply in the human 
heart to be deviated in a moment. But it is possible 
to record a few of surface phenomena. 

Certain it is there are not the same surface evi- 
dences of vice in Moscow that there are in other con- 
tinental cities. Moscow is the only large European 
capital I have seen—and I have visited most of 
them—whose streets are not open markets for 
women of easy virtue. Moscow has no ‘‘segregated’’ 
district. The Soviet government closed houses of 
prostitution and annulled the ‘‘yellow tickets’’ of 
the old days. 

Certain it is that vice has been driven to cover 
fairly effectively, as in the United States. It is also 
certain, however, that a terrible wave of immorality 
swept Russia in the wake of the Revolution, due to 
causes enumerated above. Communist circles them- 
selves cannot pretend absolute unpollution from this; 
certain most prominent party people anything but 
lived up to the precepts of their credo. 

Nicholas Semashko, commissar of public health, 
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insisted to me that this wave is now on the decline. 
He went so far as to maintain that conditions now 
cannot be compared with conditions under the Km- 
pire, when no governmental attempt was made to 
curb vice. He cited the success of the campaign in 
the army which, he said, had reduced the percentage 
of soldiers infected with venereal diseases from — 
fourteen—the record under the Tsar—to one per 
cent, a new record for the Continent. Even in 
‘‘moral England’’ the percentage runs as high as 
seven in every hundred soldiers, he said. Semashko 
admitted, however, that the new economic policy 
reviving the unemployment problem, has been ac- 
companied by a certain increase in curbstone vice. 
Hundreds of thousands of women who had been 
working in government offices for four years were 
suddenly thrown out upon the street often with no 
means of supporting themselves. 

I am inclined to agree with Semashko that immor- 
ality is on the decline, as compared with the first four 
years, but I fear he is a trifle optimistic in his com- 
parison with pre-war days. From all I learned, 
there isn’t a great deal of difference. The govern- 
ment has succeeded in checking the Revolutionary 
wave of immorality and it has driven vice pretty 
well under cover. How soon conditions will be posi- 
tively improved over the old, will depend upon the 
success of the two sociological experiments now in 
progress—the policy of ‘‘suppression’’ and the co- 
educational schools. 

For the same reason, it is too early to say defin- 
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itely what the effect of the new marriage and divorce 
laws will be on the solidity of the Russian home. 
More time must be given for the new system to 
demonstrate itself. Also, due to the lack of trust- 
worthy and careful statistics-gathering machinery, 
especially in the provinces and remote villages and 
towns, sufficiently complete data is not available. 
We must wait, also, for many of the couples married 
under the new system to work out their fate. Cer- 
tain it is there are more divorces now than there 
were under the Old Empire. Divorce is far, far 
easier. From that fact it is not possible, however, 
to draw the deduction that there are more unhappy 
homes or even more broken homes. Also, the bulk 
of the population is still under the strong religious 
and moral influence of the Church, and the Church 
still frowns on divorce. So it is not safe at this 
early date to hazard a permanent conclusion. Like- 
wise, the present economic difficulties of life neces- 
sarily affect the question of marriage. 

It is worthy of note, however, that in Russia peo- 
ple were not greatly excited over the new arrange- 
ment one way or the other. Weddings were proceed- 
ing, as before, and little comment was made. On the 
surface things were calm. People were getting mar- 
ried because they wanted to, and most of them were 
living together because they wanted to. 

It is interesting, however, to cite the vital statis- 
tics report for the Moscow district. The depart- 
ment in this region, is among the better organized, 
of course, in Russia and its chronicles thus have a 
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certain claim to authenticity. During the first eight 
months of 1923 records showed, in round numbers, 
issuance of 19,000 marriage contracts and 690 di- 
vorce ‘‘decrees’’ (not a high percentage).* 


* According to a report recently published by the Census Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, the number of divorce decrees granted 
in the United States in 1923 was 165,189, as opposed to 1,223,825 mar- 
riage licenses, 


XV. 


A DEATH TRIAL AND RUSSIA’S NEW 
COURTS 


66 ERDICT: the three prisoners will be shot in 

forty-eight hours; they are found guilty of 
stealing fifty poudes (2,000 pounds) of leather goods 
from government stocks.”’ 

There was a hush in the courtroom of the Superior 
Revolutionary Tribunal, as the presiding judge 
stopped speaking. He made a striking figure; his 
drab uniform, his small bright eyes, his flowing mus- 
tache, against the red background of the canopy 
bearing the black motto of the proletariat. The 
faces of his two fellow justices on either side were 
also emotionless. They had been through this too 
many times already. 

Inside the ring of drak helmets and bayonets to 
the right, the three prisoners stared numbly, as if 
powerless to move, their eyes vacant, their earthly 
vision already paralyzed as they looked into the 
Great Beyond that had suddenly loomed ahead only 
forty-eight hours away. 

‘‘They always look that way,’’ one of the judges 
told me. ‘‘I have seen hundreds of them. They all 
take it alike.’’ 

A woman’s scream sent a shudder through the 
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room. She was the young wife of one of the prison- 
ers. She had known nothing of the affair, the testi- 
mony had shown, until the day of the arrest. 

The dozen Red guards around the prisoners 
gripped their rifles. There had been a stampede at 
the last death trial and several had been bayoneted 
before the crowd ceased their efforts to reach the 
condemned. The guards had mistaken the move 
to say goodbye for an attempt at rescue. 

This time there was no stampede, however. 
Only—— 

The sobs of an aged woman, at one side of the ~ 
room. She wept dry eyed, her voice coming auto- 
matically as if she were not conscious of being artic- 
ulate. Her eyes had that stare of the insane. Her 
gray hair straggled down over her peasant’s fea- 
tures, over cheeks seamed with the stiff hard wrin- 
kles that come from years of hard labor in the open 
from early morning until night. She was the 
mother of one of the three to be shot. 

While another woman fainted, a babe in arms 
began crying, and the whole room became a tragic 
jargon of voices. 

A little boy of perhaps twelve, in a huge white 
fur cap, turned towards me, fighting the greatest 
fight his childish life had known. His delicate fea- 
tures worked and quivered as he struggled to hold 
them. And hold them he did, but his will power, 
enormous as it was, had overlooked the tear foun- 
tains behind his deep blue eyes. He did not seem to 
be aware of the drops that now and then rolled down 
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over his cheeks. The guards had had a troublesome 
time with him during the trial. They had put him 
out of the courtroom time and again, but he always 
managed to slip back in. 

His father was one of the prisoners to be shot. 

An order was given to clear the courtroom. Ten 
or fifteen Red guards began crying and waving their 
arms, herding the crowd towards the door. The 
young wife held out her arms to her husband. A Red 
guard told her to move on, emphasizing his words 
with a push. She moved, looking back over her 
shoulder at him for the last time. Two Red guards 
picked up the round form of the old peasant woman 
and carried her still screaming towards the door. 

The little boy moved slowly with the crowd, his 
arm lifting now and then as his sleeve brushed his 
eyes. 

The prisoners stood where they were, strangely 
detached from the scene, seemingly no part of it. 

A crowd of fifty or sixty spectators came running 
up the street, as the Red guards reached the street, 
carrying the peasant woman. She was still scream- 
ing. Some laughed. Others were indignant. I 
could see the pain in the faces of others, as they 
peered over the shoulders at the aged woman. 
Others, merely curious, passed on. Street urchins 
wormed round through the crowd, looking up imp- 
ishly into the faces of their elders. 

The crowd began to mill. Excitement increased. 
Many gesticulated. Many talked. Others were sim- 
ply pushed around, 
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A line of Red guards spread over the street, and 
commenced to move the crowd. Whereupon fol- 
lowed: 

A scene of real Russia. ... Russia during the 
- Revolution. Russia before the Revolution. Russia 
as she always has been and perhaps long will be. 
Russia of fur coats and felt boots. Russia of tears 
and laughter, side by side. Russia of the masses. 
Russia of the Drivers and the Driven. 

That is Russia. That is the Russian method. It 
has been the method of every government Russia 
ever had except one, and that government lasted only 
a few months. 

The noise and confusion and the waving of arms 
moved up the street and soon lost itself in the neu- 
tral grays of the falling night. A ‘‘convoy”’ of pris- 
oners, with their Red guard escort, passed, en route 
to another prison. The street became quiet, save 
for the clothy sound of a droshky driver swinging 
his arms against his shoulders to keep warm. 

The trial had been on three days. It had been an 
ordinary hearing, typical of the many going on daily 
in Moscow. Some with less tragic endings, some 
with sadder, all a part of the fierce campaign the 
Bolshevik government is carrying on now in an effort 
to stamp out graft and corruption among public 
officials. They are proceeding against the dishonest 
officials as they did against street bandits—with the 
firing squad. Death, in the Tcheka’s execution cel- 
lar forty-eight hours after conviction is the penalty 
awaiting those convicted of pillaging government 
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stocks or taking bribes. All trials are entirely open 
to the public. 

At this particular instance five prisoners, four of 
whom were former bourgeois, had been arraigned. 
(The other two were sentenced to five years’ im- 
prisonment.) They were the manager and staff of 
a government leather depot. Before the Revolution, 
one of them was owner of the establishment. 

It was the old story. They had taken boots and 
putties, now property of the government, and sold 
them on the sly. A Tcheka agent appeared among 
their ‘‘customers.’’ The manager accepted the 
money and the agent collared him. The four others, 
also implicated, were arraigned in a group at the 
same time. 

Fifteen or twenty witnesses testified. The pris- 
oners admitted guilt, but pleaded force of necessity. 
‘‘My wife and children were hungry,’’ one urged. 
‘But you were receiving a food ration from the 
- government,’’ the judge interrupted. The judge 
explained he was inclined to show mercy when a 
man stole for bread—and this same justice had 
discharged several who showed their families were 
in desperate straits—but he ‘‘must use all severity 
with a public official who misused his post for his 
own personal gain.”’ 

The little courtroom, trimmed in red banners, 
was crowded throughout the proceedings. The 
three judges, all laborers before the Revolution, sat 
in khaki uniforms or leather working clothes behind 
a red-covered table on a raised platform, The 
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prosecuting attorney had a small pulpit at one end 
of the table, from which he looked down upon the 
witness chair. The prisoners, with their two attor- 
neys, had a table in front and below the platform. 
A line of Red guards, with bayonets fixed, served 
as boundary line between court and audience. 

The audience sat on wooden benches—old men, 
aged women, young women and girls, little children, 
peasants, workers, former bourgeois, Intellectuals. 
Never was there a more composite assembly. 

The proceedings were simple, more like a justice 
court in America. The presiding judge himself car- 
ried on a large part of the examination of witnesses 
and prisoners, 

They are typical in more ways than one of the 
Machiavellian directed methods of the new govern- 
ment in Russia. The courtroom scenes seemed erim- 
inal, sometimes, to an Anglo-Saxon, and the laments 
of the intimate relatives of the condemned—mothers, 
wives, sweethearts, children—made one’s blood boil. 
Yet from the government’s point of view, that was 
all part of the plan and advanced the great end. 
The more terrible the after-scenes, the more effec- 
tive the object lesson: the safer will be the govern- 
ment stocks; and, incidentally, the fewer will have 
to be shot in the future. It was this kind of ruth- 
lessness that checked an appalling wave of banditry 
in the winter of 1919. Then, during two or three 
months, Red guards shot 300 robbers. This same 
method was used in the winter of 1921-22, when 
there was a short-lived recrudescence of street 
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violence. In one week, to my knowledge, twenty- 
five bandits were executed, and in a few weeks the 
streets were as calm as ever. Western standards 
and methods cannot always be transplanted bodily 
into Russia. 

An organized system of criminal courts, graduat- 
ing from ‘‘peoples’’ or justice of the peace courts, 
to superior, appellate tribunals, and a supreme 
court, is now trying cases publicly in large cities 
and in many small towns throughout Russia. 

Primitive though they are in form—compared 
with the elaborate judicial mechanism of Western 
countries—and limited as their practical jurisdic- 
tion is, these new courts have a peculiar interest, 
representing, as they do, the beginnings of a judi- 
cial system. Here again one sees an age-old in- 
stitution growing up from its primitive base! 

Until as late as J anuary, 1923, they also present- 
ed a judicial situation concerning which jurists of 
many lands had been speculating for decades— 
namely, that of a system of courts operating with- 
out a regular code of written statutes! The pros 
and cons of elaborate written legal systems have 
long been discussed. Opponents of legal intricacies 
have long urged a reduction of our mass of written 
laws, to give the judge greater freedom of discre- 
tion and conscience. Others, championing docu- 
mentary precision, have answered with the question, 
‘But what could courts do without written laws?’’ 

That question was finally answered by Russia! 
From 1921 until 1923 Russia’s courts operated with- 
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out any written statutes, beyond the general decrees 
which had been promulgated by the Kremlin from 
time to time. The Tsar’s statutes were all swept 
away at the time of the Revolution, and the Revolu- 
tionary government had been so busy with civil war- 
fare and other immediate problems that it had not 
had time to draw up a new code. 

The outlines of the judicial system, however, were 
marked out definitely shortly after the inaugura- 
tion of the new economic pvlicy, and that system is 
the system of today. The jurisdiction of the courts 
is broadening slowly. The justices now have a writ- 
ten system of laws to aid them in their decisions. 
But the mechanical operation of the tribunals is still 
much the same as it was before the advent of stat- 
utory precedent. The difference was that then the 
judges were doing on their own initiative what they 
now do more by rote. 

In his private office in the Moscow superior trib- 
unal, Petroff Lvoff, presiding judge of the tribunal, 
eagerly leaned across his ink-stained desk one after- 
noon to explain to me how everything worked. Two 
or three clerks hovered in the offing were listening. 
They were pitiful specimens of humanity, evidently 
part of the human wreckage that drifts into the 
Tcheka. They had the hard, brutal type of face usu- 
ally found on the professional criminal. ! 

_To add to the general unsightliness of the trio, 
one had lost an eye. His other eye looked at me 
appraisingly, from above a deep scar in his cheek, 
He wrapped his peg leg about the leg of a high stool 
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upon which he was perched. Lvoff himself had 
sharp black eyes and a thin moustache. His face 
was not unpleasing, but clearly that of a natural 
subordinate. He had been an iron foundry worker. 
He received me cordially, and seemed to take as 
much glee in explaining Russia’s new court system 
to a “‘representative of America’? as a big boy 
would in explaining a mechanical toy. 

On a piece of paper Lvoff drew a diagram of the 
physical structure of the system, beginning with 
tiny dots, to represent the smaller peoples’ courts 
(justice of the peace) grouped around a small ring, 
small rings, the weed, or district courts, the latter 
in turn converging in larger rings, the district or 
appellate courts, and finally the supreme tribunal 
at Moscow. With the exception of the lowest, or 
people’s tribunals, the courts are manned by three 
judges each, appointed by the government at Mos- 
cow, according to Lvoff. Unanimity is necessary 
to convict. In case of division, all write out their 
opinions, and the case is automatically referred to 
an appellate body. There are no juries. 

The judges are Communists, almost without ex- 
ception, usually former workmen who have proved 
themselves trustworthy and possessed of legal 
minds. Virtually none ever had any legal experi- 
ence. Smirnoff, president of the Moscow supreme 
court, was a baker. Smirnoff is the matinee idol 
of Moscow court fans. A young man, with well- 
formed features, clean shaven, dark eyes, black hair, 
he sits at the bench like a Savonarola come to jus- 
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tice. No actor was ever a greater master of the art 
of dramatic effect. Smirnoff knows just how to rest 
his chin thoughtfully in his fists, his eyes dreaming 
as if the world were hanging upon his decision. He 
knows how to sit back, seemingly lost in abstraction, 
all the while following the attorneys’ quibblings as 
carefully as a cat follows the scamperings of a 
mouse, knows just when to wake up and pounce 
upon the quibblers, when to talk gently like a father, 
when to be stern. To watch him try a case is more 
entertaining than many a theater. The women are 
‘‘erazy’’ about him. ; 
Smirnoff is above the average judge in native in- 
telligence. I talked with the justice who condemned 
the ill-fated priests to death. He was a coarse, 
rough laborer with no culture, but possessing com- 
mendable bluntness and frankness. His mentality 
was clearly that of a fanatic, a protagonist, not of 
a judge. He grew as excited over the alleged rey- 
olutionary plottings of Patriarch Tikhon, who was 
still both to be tried or convicted, as if he had been 
a prosecuting attorney. Lvoff lacked the finesse of 
Smirnoff and the brutal bluntness of the other, but 
he had a childlike eagerness that was attractive. 
Our conversation turned to the unusual spectacle 
of an organized system of courts operating without 
written laws, as was the case then. Lvoff smiled, 
and explained that the state of affairs was only tem- 
porary, as the commissariat of justice was prepar- 
ing a written code; that until it was ‘‘perfected’’ 
the courts would ‘‘manage’’ all right. In connec- 
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tion with this, however, it should be noted that the 

range of cases coming before the tribunals—mostly 
cases of bribery, graft, and thievery—was not so 

complex as to try the ingenuity of a justice as would 

have been the case with a more intricate range of 

subjects like those figuring in the dockets of West- 

ern courts. 

“Until the commissariat completes the written 
code,’’ Lvoff went on, ‘‘we are really bound by no 
law except that of our own consciences.’’ (Things 
move slowly in Russia; the commissariat took eight- 
een months to work out this statutory system.) 
‘*As judges we are at liberty to use our own discere- 
tion in administering sentences. Various decrees 
have been given out by the government from time 
to time, laying down the punishment for certain 
classes of misdemeanors. But these deal in a gen- 
eral way only. Death, for instance, is the legal pen- 
alty for stealing. It may or may not be adminis- 
tered, according to the discretion of the judge. 
Often we suspend a sentence. But of course the ac- 
tual procedure of the courts has been worked out 
concretely. 

‘‘The accused may have as many witnesses as he 
wishes and ‘a lawyer to defend him. Usually we ar- 
raign at one time a whole group of people involved 
in a single charge, so the customary method is for 
all defendants to agree upon one, two or three at- 
torneys. Some of the lawyers who practised under 
the Tsar are now trying cases in our courts.’’ 

I attended a number of these trials in Moscow. 
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All were conducted with simplicity although, as al- 
ready described, with a bluntness that sometimes 
was brutal. I was struck by the absence of tech- 
nicalities in the proceedings, although most were 
superior courts—either appellate or supreme. And 
in the cases where a verdict of guilty was returned, 
the prosecution had a clear case against the defend- 
ants. There were always many witnesses and the 
defendants exercised their right to cross-examine 
those who appeared against them. 

In the provinces, I talked with clerks of the 
smaller district courts and examined their dockets. 
There was a variety of cases, ranging from an oc- 
casional assault and battery to petty thieveries. A 
typical one was that of a peasant who had stolen 
another’s cow. The original owner tried to take 
the animal away from him, and got the worse of 
the fistic argument. Both appealed to court. Other 
cases dealt with thefts of milk, pigs, or grain. The 
tribunals worked clumsily, but they worked. 

Thus a judicial mechanism has finally been set up 
in Russia. It is still far from efficient. But it is a 
start in the direction of established law. The ac- 
tual jurisdiction of courts in the centers of popula- 
tion is still greatly restricted, to the more imme- 
diate civic problems, especially those of graft, bri- 
bery, and thievery. But the machinery, both legal 
and tribunal, now exists for other functions, and 
from now on it will be utilized increasingly. 

In appraising the new system as it exists today 
it must always be borne in mind that it is still in its 
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early stages. It does not, for instance, even affect 
the majority of the persons arrested in Russia today 
—the political prisoners. Russia’s prisons still 
hold thousands incarcerated for their political be- 
liefs or for suspected counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities. These people are in the grip of the secret 
service. Few ever see the light of open justice (al- 
though legally they now have the right to public 
trial!) and these thousands are still examined and 
sentenced in secret. So the numbers of persons al- 
ready affected by the new courts must not be exag- 
gerated. 

I have read through many sections of the new 
laws, especially those passages dealing with com- 
mercial and civic matters, and they have points in 
common with our own laws. In some instances they 
differ; in some cases they are much simpler. How 
they will work out, remains for the future to show. 

But they and the new courts, represent an impor- 
tant advance from the unmitigated martial law of 
the past. 


XVI 


PAPER MONEY, BUSINESS, AND 
INDUSTRY 


HEN, in 1921, the Bolsheviks turned to the 

task of rebuilding a national régime of private 
enterprise and industry in Russia, they had to begin 
with primitive fundamentals. For three years trade 
had been a crime, a violation of the government 
edict forbidding barter and exchange for profit. 
Scores of thousands, peasants as well as townsfolk, 
were still in jail as ‘‘speculators,’’ the official title 
for those caught evading the law prohibiting what 
was now made entirely legal. 

Through the régime of Communism, there was, 
practically speaking, no money in Soviet Russia. 
There were, as recounted elsewhere, small quanti- 
ties of the old issues which enjoyed a limited secret 
circulation among the moonshine traders, but these 
amounts were comparatively insignificant and could 
not be termed legal tender. 

But money is one of the basic essentials of com- 
merce. Without a medium of exchange, trade sinks 
into a primitive barter of goods, too cumbersome a 
process for the present-day commercial demands. 
Thus the first task of the government was to re- 
create a monetary system, to furnish the commerce 
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that was to be with a mechanism with which it could 
operate. Money had to be manufactured in quan- 
tities if trade was to revive, and some national bank- 
ing and credit system had to be constructed. 

At the same time the government’s method of 
supporting itself changed radically. The old sys- 
tem of promiscuous confiscations had to give way 
to a capitalistic scheme of taxes. But trade did.not 
yet exist and Peasant Russia, instead of producing, 
was suffering from a famine. So there could be no 
adequate revenue from taxes for the time being. 

In line with its usual opportunism, the Kremlin 
proceeded to kill two birds with one stone. For the 
demands of trade it created a national banking sys- 
tem and began to manufacture quantities of paper 
money. At the same time, it proceeded to utilize 
this money itself as a means of paying its own run- 
ning expenses until such time as it could obtain suf-. 
ficient income from taxes, a contingency again de- 
pending upon revival of commerce and prosperity. 

A confused system of taxation was inaugurated, 
but could not yield much revenue. The government 
had to pay the rest of its bills by printing paper 
currency, which it arbitrarily made the legal tender 
of the land. These depreciated in purchasing value 
as their proportion to the national products shrank, 
but trade was obliged to seize upon them and utilize 
them as best it could. 

It was another demonstration of the immutability 
of the laws of economics. So essential was a me- 
dium of exchange, however unstable and varying, 
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that commerce was willing to pay the heavy ‘‘tax’’ 
of depreciation for the privilege of having some 
unit, poor as it was. 

From both commercial and financial points of 
view, the resultant situation has been unequaled in — 
business and fiscal annals. The methods employed 
by both government and trade to meet the dilemma 
were often amusing and picturesque, but also of 
Serious interest to the world at large in the light 
they cast upon the workings of banking and com- 
mercial laws in a situation which hitherto had been 
largely a theme for conjecture in academic circles. 

The government printing presses began turning 
rapidly and soon quantities of the new money were 
in circulation. The currency was put into move- 
ment through the usual official channels of contact 
between the administration and the people—pay- 
ments of salaries of employees in government of- 
fices, payments for goods and other services sold to 
the Kremlin, and finally through the national bank 
in the form of loans to individuals or firms starting 
business. 

This money had no security. It was redeemable 
only in similar paper issues. There was no pretense 
of gold or silver backing. Nevertheless, it had an 
actual exchange value on the Moscow market, both 
in goods and foreign valuta. This rate, which 
varied almost daily, became the actual unit upon 
which commercial transactions were based. 

In the fall of 1921 an English pound brought 150,- 
000 roubles in Moscow. By December it had risen 
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to 2,000,000. Spring saw Moscow traders obliged 
to pay 20,000,000 roubles for a pound Sterling. The 
quotation in April, 1923, was over 200,000,000 rou- 
bles to the pound. American dollars, English 
pounds, German marks, or some other foreign cur- 
rency constituted the only monetary unit upon 
which Moscow firms could hope to have any dealings 
with the outside world, and soon a traffic in these 
foreign notes grew up. 

Virtually all this money brokerage was done on 
the so-called ‘‘black’’ (illegal) curbstone. The gov- 
ernment made an effort to counteract the operations 
of economic laws by fixing an official artificial ex- 
change rate, which, it was hoped, would break the 
rouble’s plunge. But the brokers made secret ren- 
dezvous with their clients in the homes of their 
friends, and soon a behind-the-wall money market 
was functioning as efficiently as any open stock ex- 
change! This market had regular rates which fluc- 
tuated uniformly in various parts of the city in reg- 
ular rises and falls quite as if the brokers had been 
connected by a Wall Street ticker. 

The government knew of this traffic, but so far as 
I could see made little effort to suppress it, evidently 
fearing to tamper further with a process which it 
understood not any too well but which seemed so 
essential to trade. 

Meanwhile the printing presses continued to hum. 
What the gross total of paper roubles up to date is 
would be difficult for any one to answer with ab- 
solute certainty. In March, 1922, the commissar of 
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finance, speaking at a Communist Party convention, 
announced that the issues for that month alone had 
amounted to either twenty-three or twenty-four tril- 
lions, he ‘‘wasn’t sure which!’’ Several official es- 
timates have been given out, but they are only 
guesses. 

Even had the state had bullion, it was now power- 
less to put it into specie circulation. As Kameneff 
himself once pointed out to me, to put metallic coins 
into circulation under such circumstances would 
have been like throwing them into the sea: ‘All 
would immediately disappear into the pockets of 
speculators; then affairs would be the same as ever 
and we would be out that much metal!’’ As a mat- 
ter of fact, the old mint at Petrograd actually re- 
sumed coining metallic pieces during 1922, to store 
them away, bright and shiny, for some future day. 
The treasury could not afford to put them out until 
the currency began to reach some semblance of 
stability. 

Meanwhile, the national bank sought to free itself 
from the rapidly accumulating ciphers on the bank 
notes by an amusing ‘‘playing house’? method of 
finance. Every five or six months an edict arbitrar- 
ily struck off five zeros from the figures on the 
paper, announcing a new issue which would absorb 
the old at the rate of one rouble of the new to every 
ten thousand of the old. For quite a while, of course, 
both issues remained in circulation! 

As 1922 wore on, however, taxes began to come 
in and the government was able to slow down its 
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presses to a degree. As trade expanded, the bank- 
ing system was enlarged, several subsidiary systems 
being created—a so-called industrial branch bank 
system, a commercial ‘‘co-operative”’ bank, a few 
regional banks in the provinces, and here and there 
a local bank, such as the Moscow City Bank (in 
which the Moscow Soviet owns 52.14 per cent of 
the stock). The national bank (so called the ‘*State 
bank’’) became more and more a bank of issue. 
Finally, towards the end of the year, the govern- 
ment resolved to undertake currency reform on a 
serious scale, and to return to the principles of 
banking accepted generally in Western countries. 
As already stated, the paper currency hitherto had 
had no metallic guarantee. Finally, during the win- 
ter of 1922-23, the treasury began issuing a new 
specie of auxiliary notes, Chervonetg in the official 
shorthand idiom, which were supposed to be based 
upon actual gold reserve. The notes were cast in 
small denominations, similar to those in use under 
the Old Empire, and, while they were not actual coin 
themselves, it was noised about that they were really 
secured by gold (the Kremlin claims a 40 per cent 
gold reserve). The treasury invited all foreign dip- 
lomatic agents in Moscow to inspect the vaults, and 
a great deal of publicity was given to the new issue. 
The results were better than might have been await- 
ed. There was still plenty of confusion, the old 
notes still being in circulation, but the new notes 
held their own surprisingly well. During 1924, the 
cherventzi rapidly gained in ascendency, aided by 
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the government’s determined campaign to drive the 
old currencies from circulation. By the latter part 
of the year the new issue had definitely established 
itself as the dominant specie of the day, lending the 
money market a degree of at least momentary 
steadiness. 


It was in this scene of fiscal confusion—1921-23— 
that Moscow’s merchants had to re-erect the frame- 
work of internal commerce in Russia. A wonder it 
is they have succeeded as well as they have. For 
despite the fact that most of the goods in circula- 
tion are products of pre-war cellars, supplemented 
by small quantities of imported goods, a surprisingly 
active trade exists today in Moscow. There are 
failures, of course, and not a few, but as one fails 
another is always ready to step into the gap. 

The Russian merchants have made a “*go0”? of it 
only by employing remarkable dexterity and pene- 
trating realism in coping with the tremendous odds 
against them. 

First of all, they had to discard the paper rouble 
as a unit upon which to base their future computa- 
tions. Its value changed so rapidly that often it 
was necessary to double price tags in a single week. 
Housewives trying to estimate their household 
budgets more than a few days in advance were at 
their wits’ end. The Moscow market was virtually 
a speculation pit, where the spoils went to the quick. 
Only by means of most adroit manipulation and 
foresight were traders able to figure ahead without 
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loss. This problem was especially disturbing in 
cases of provincial merchants, who were obliged to 
lay in stocks a month ahead. More than one was 
forced into bankruptcy when he found he had made 
a mistake in doping out the movement of the rouble 
and had sold out his stock for a sum that would not 
buy half that amount at the present scale. 

The only hope of consolidating profits lay in in- 
stantly converting them into non-perishable goods 
or foreign currency—American, English, or pos- 
sibly German—which would not depreciate. 

The hypothetical gold rouble (about fifty Ameri- 
can cents) came to be accepted as the basis of busi- 
ness and all computations were made on the strength 
of its probable value in paper roubles. The latter 
being the only legal tender, all payments of salaries 
and payments for goods (in the internal trade) had 
to be made in this specie. Most firms arranged their 
salary list on a sliding scale, theoretically founded 
on the purchasing value of the paper rouble. Thus 
a clerk might receive ten millions one month, twenty 
the next, and forty the following. The idea was to 
have salaries keep pace with the general rise in 
prices and depreciation of the rouble. In actual 
practice, the employees generally got the worst of 
the deal. From the proprietor’s point of view, the 
plan worked fairly well. 

The disturbing effect of the constantly shifting 
prices could not be entirely removed by any hypo- 
Wlotical reckoning in gold roubles, however, and 
bookkeeping became a veritable nightmare. Perhaps 
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it will aid to visualize the situation if every New 
York business firm be pictured transacting all its 
dealings in a foreign exchange, the unit of which was 
skyrocketing all over the blackboards. 

Hope of business success lay in quick turnovers. 
Long time contracts were out of the question. Busi- 
ness became a series of ‘‘grab quick and sell quick”’ 
operations, in which the winnings went to the 
nimble. 

There was no governmental control of prices; 
a merchant was free to charge anything he could 
get from a customer, just so long as he continued 
to divide his profits with the government: in the 
form of taxes and business licenses. 

These latter were often heavy and varying. One 
merchant after another told me he never knew what 
his fees would be from one month to another, never 
knew ‘‘when they would force him out of the busi- 
ness.’? Shops often paid three or four separate 
taxes—an income tax, arbitrarily assessed month 
by month based upon what, in the appraiser’s opin- 
ion, the profits should have been during the pre- 
ceding period, a business license fee, a police pro- 
tection fee, a fee for public charity, ete. 

Distribution of goods was effected first of all 
through the government wholesale houses, which 
retailers were compelled to patronize. The govern- 
ment also retained monopoly of foreign trade, and 
any Russian dealer wishing to obtain commodities 
from abroad had to purchase through a department 
of the commissariat of commerce. Among the re- 
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selling and reselling. 

The second medium was Moscow’s picturesque 
system of public markets, a historical feature of 
Russia’s national commercial life since before the 
days of Peter the Great. These markets are im- 
mense open air department stores where everything 
from French pastry to fur coats, kitchen stoves to 
jewelry can be had in any quantity. They are 
pitched on public squares. Every Russian city has 
many of them. Moscow has six or seven. No town 
is without one. 

As in the American department store, the goods 
are arranged on small booths and tables, each gen- 
eral class of articles being mobilized together. Un- 
like the American institution, however, there is no 
central control. Each booth is manned by an in- 
dividual proprietor, who pays rent for his location. 
All the fixtures are movable, the entire outfit being 
packed up and removed to the owners’ homes every 
night. At five sharp in the afternoon Red guards 
appear in every square and blow their whistles. Im- 
mediately there follows a scene which can be likened 
only to a mad cireus packing up for the road. In 
less than half an hour, the square is completely 
empty, the booths, frenzied traders, the crowds of 
buyers, having disappeared into the graying night. 
Every morning the market reappears, sprouting 
mysteriously from the gray cobblestones of the 
square. 

Its commercial principle is opportunism. There 
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are no fixed prices. Each vender strikes his own 
bargain with each new customer. And woe unto the 
unwary! Middle Ages and the twentieth century 
come together in the confines of this great clearing- 
house, where both primitive barter of goods and 
modern sales for money (and occasionally credit) 
are equally in order. 

It is a picture no one could forget. Never was 
there a greater mixture of humanity. Here a ro- 
tund peasant woman arguing over the price of a 
shawl, while her husband shakes his head dubiously 
over a pair of felt boots. Next an American, prob- 
ably a relief worker, inspecting a pair of highly 
tinted Kazan boots for his sweetheart in Ohio. A 
speculator or a retail merchant seeking to replenish 
his stock. Then a former aristocrat, perhaps an 
old officer, with all that grace and distinction of 
bearing which not even shabby garments can con- 
ceal, offering his last pair of army boots for a price 
that will bring a few more meals. A little child once 
held up to me a tiny silver object which must have 
been her baby spoon. All this midst densely 
thronged aisles and cluttered display booths, to an 
accompaniment of a jargon of hundreds of voices! 

In addition to the market, the wholesale houses 
and the regular shops, a ‘‘back-door’’ commerce, 
carried on through the back-doors of private houses, 
has begun to flourish in Moscow on account of the 
heavy overhead costs—taxes, rent, etc.—connected 
with the legitimate stores with regular ‘‘front 
doors’? and show windows. 
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This unofficial kind of trade has reached such pro- 
portions that in some instances it was able to com- 
pete successfully with the regular stores. Some of 
the ‘‘back-door’’ establishments have larger and 
more complete stocks—accumulated by combing the 
stocks of the regular stores—than their legitimate 
competitor around the corner. All must have police 
protection of some kind, of course, and doubtless 
the life of each is not unduly long. But while it 
lasts, such an establishment often enjoys a profit- 
able and growing trade. 

The choicest millinery shop in Moscow, a mumber 
of art and antique stores, many drug stores, were 
of this type. 

They do not advertise, of course. Their trade 
comes by the friend-quietly-tell-friend-route—(in 
Moscow, the greatest gossip city in Europe, a very 
effective method!). 

In company with Russian friends, I visited four 
or five of these ‘‘stores.’? To reach the millinery 
shop, we left our sleigh one evening in the courtyard 
of an immense white house which once was the resi- 
dence of a nobleman. We skirted the corner of the 
house and at the rear turned into a tiny door. My 
guide led up the two dark flights of stairs, and 
pushed a door. We literally fell into a lighted cor- 
ridor, and picked our way down between a few 
broken chairs, an old mattress, a bicycle, and a pile 
of old hats. The milliner herself answered our 
knock on one of the doors at the end of the passage- 
way. The general impression of the room was that 
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of a big family storeroom in the American Middle 
West. On a glass sideboard near the floor were 
three or four new hats, running to bright greens and 
browns. The milliner produced others she was mak- 
ing to order. All were simple but pleasing. Prices 
were from ten to twenty dollars. Seated at one 
of the tables was a soberly dressed woman in ear- 
nest conversation with one of the clerks. The 
“‘house’’ would not give her what she thought her 
jewels were worth. But she needed a new hat. It 
was Haster-time. Spread across one of the boxes 
was the most exquisite Oriental shawl I have seen. 
Upon it lay a dainty pair of Tartar mittens—white 
leather with a design in silk thread on the back. For 
them the clerk wanted two dollars. The proprietor 
then brought out a lace scarf, which my friend said 
was one of the finest she had seen in Russia. 

After wandering through several corridors, and 
down a big front stairway, we descended into the 
beautiful reception room. A couple of Red guards 
sat at a desk near the doorway. One let us out with- 
out asking how we got in. What arrangements the 
shop had with the local officials I do not know. 
Doubtless the Tcheka thought it better to have even 
shaded stores once in a while rather than check the 
reviving trade. Certain it is the ‘“back-door”? stores 
paid some tribute to the government, and certain it 
is their identity was not as mysterious as supposed 
to be. 

Some of the drug stores, however, doubtless were 
really clandestine. With another Russian friend I 
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went to one of the latter. We groped through a 
dark courtyard and, as before, rounded the corner 
of the house. We nearly broke our necks feeling our 
way down a jet-black stairway, and finally found the 
right door in the basement. The druggist was a 
woman perhaps twenty-eight. The drug store was 
a cupboard in the kitchen. Yet it contained, my 
_ friend explained, the best stock of chemicals in that 
part of the city. Drugs of all kinds are scarce in 
Moscow. Physicians have greatest difficulty obtain- 
ing medicines for patients. The simplest household 
remedies are often lacking. ‘‘We used to give our 
jewels for castor oil,’’ the wife of one of Russia’s 
former ambassadors remarked once when I told her 
of the arrivals of refugees in Constantinople, who 
offered diamonds for bread. 

In all this tableau of confusion, however, the laws 
of supply and demand are working as inexorably as 
final arbiters of prices as in any regulated country. 
Despite the extreme deviations, there is a general 
level of prices throughout the city for many of the 
more stable commodities. A new scale of prices, in 
which the usual relative values in civilized countries 
are often completely reversed, is gradually estab- 
lishing itself in Moscow. 

In this scale, which confirms in many freakish 
ways the workings of economic laws as final arbiters 
of prices, many articles most costly in America have 
fallen way down on the price list while others, uni- 
versally cheap here, are ultra-expensive. Best dress 
circle seats in the opera or ballet cost less than half 
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the price of a meal at a café. Ballet dancers are more 
plentiful than bread in Russia. In American ex- 
change the opera prices do not run above seventy- 
five cents to a dollar, varying according to the 
exchange. Compare this with the Metropolitan in 
New York. Shortly before I left, a former baron 
sold a whole set of gilt furniture for about forty 
American dollars, the price of two pairs of boots. 
Drawing-rooms are not in demand at the moment. 
Diamonds bring less than overcoats. Droshkies, 
formerly so inexpensive, now charge more than New 
York taxis, and four or five times the rates of Pari- 
sian taxis. : 


Exploitation of that small bloc of industry that 
is in existence is left principally in the hands of an 
odd group of so-called trusts, which for the most 
part are really joint stock companies operating with 
the aid of a heavy government subsidy. The con- 
trolling voice in these ‘‘trusts’’ usually reposes 
among individual Communists. The government 
itself, of course, is running the public utilities, the 
textile factories, and some of the mines. In the lat- 
ter field—in fact, generally in the development of 
Russia’s natural resources—the government is mak- 
ing every effort to ‘‘farm out’’ as much as it can to 
private enterprise. It is to this field that the Krem- 
lin is particularly ambitious to attract foreign capi- 
talists, an ambition that has met with comparatively 
small success thus far. 
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The ‘‘trusts’’ are a queer industrial organization. 
They date from as early as the fall of 1921, and 
doubtless sprang from the Kremlin’s original hope 
that under the new economic régime a controlling 
interest in industry could be vested, if not in the 
government then in the hands of individuals bound 
to it by sentimental ties! A number of ambitious 
Communists quickly organized themselves into com- 
_bines which at the first were largely paper trusts— 
in both senses of the word. In the beginning their 
actual existence was largely on paper. The direc- 
tors spent endless time in sessions and discussions. 
And financially, they derived most of their raison 
d’étre from the paper roubles furnished them by the 
treasury and later the banks. This was the gov- 
ernment’s first concession to private enterprise and 
in this step it strove to soften the surrender by 
turning matters over, where possible, to its own 
people. 

These ‘‘trusts’’ served a clumsy purpose, how- 
ever, and some of them grew into more or less self- 
supporting entities. During 1923 and 1924, there 
actually was a slight increase in Russia’s industrial 
output. This increase was primarily in the smaller 
industries—cotton, sugar, etc. The heavy indus- 
tries—iron, steel, metallurgy generally—are still 
weak. And as the trusts become self-supporting, the 
tendency today is to cut them clear from the govern- 
ment and let them run on their own steam, as or- 
dinary Western corporations, One of the examples 
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of this is the Merchant Marine trust which in July, 
1923, had its subsidy terminated and was left to 
make ends meet on its own initiative. 

While the individuals in some of these trusts were 
in some cases the same as those who formerly had 
charge of the departments under the régime of Com- 
munism, nevertheless they now were in industry 
primarily as individuals, not as Communists—and 
they were in business for an entirely different rea- 
son—namely, personal profit. Both the spirit and 
orientation of the new ventures were distinct. It 
was simply a case of the Communists having the 
first chance to jump into favorable positions in the 
new régime which their government had created. 

There were, also, a few ‘‘trusts’’ organized and 
controlled by ‘‘partyless’’ interests, but these had 
great difficulty to obtain an official subsidy, the pref- 
erence naturally going to members of the party. 
Without subsidy, operation was out of the question. 

The question of re-entry of foreign capital for 
the development of industry is still a sore one in 
the bosom of the administration. Pending formal 
recognition of the Kremlin by all governments of 
the West (which would carry with it a reciprocal 
guarantee of debts, both private and national), for- 
eign capital as a whole has been ‘‘gun-shy’’ of Rus- 
sia. Nevertheless, a small vanguard has actually 
arrived on the scene, and there are indications that 
Big Business, especially in America, is now far less 
aloof from Russia than three years ago. 

Most of the pioneers on the spot in Russia are 
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Americans. The first foreign firm to begin serious 
operations in Russia was the Allied Drug and Chem- 
ical Company of New York, a concern whose real 
business seemed to have little to do with its name. 
Under the direction of Dr. Hammer, this company 
obtained rights of exploitation in the asphalt beds 
of southern Russia. Finding some obstacles in the 
way of operation in the field, the company first 
branched off into importing, taking Russian raw 
products in exchange for American commodities. 
This company has also obtained the Ford agency 
for Russia, and with the official backing of the So- 
viet government, is trying to sell Ford tractors and 
‘‘flivvers’’ to the peasants. 

In the fall of 1922, the International Barnsdall 
Company, the foreign branch of the Barnsdall cor- 
poration of Oklahoma oil repute, entered Russia 
with the hope of being able to operate. This was 
the first American concern representing any consid- 
erable financial backing to come into Russia. Mason 
Day, president of the company, signed an agree- 
ment with the Russian authorities for exploitation 
of extensive mining properties in the Caucasus and 
southern Russia. The following year (1923) he re- 
turned to Moscow and acquired important rights in 
the Baku oil field, one of the world’s largest oil 
sources, 

Another important American combine, represent- 
ed in Russia by Walter Brown, formerly head of 
the American Relief work in Europe, spent most of 
1924 negotiating with the Russian government. 
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Finally an agreement was reached and ratified in 
Moscow. But further delay was introduced when 
the autonomous republic, in whose territory the con- 
cession was located, stubbornly refused to grant its 
ratification of the pact! The Standard Oil Company 
has a representative in Moscow on scout duty. But 
it will be seen that thus far most of the American 
ventures into Russia are still in the project stage. 

The status of British capital in Russia is still un- 
certain. The Anglo-Russian treaty still lacks Par- 
liamentary sanction, and at best is none too definite 
in its provisions. A few smaller British firms are 
actually trading with Russia, but broadly speaking, 
the Anglo-Russian commercial rapprochement has 
failed to produce the expected results thus far. 

German capital self-evidently is not in a position 
to undertake large-scale operations in Russia at the 
moment, although, as I shall describe in a later 
chapter, they are fully alert to the future. German 
capital—Krupps—actually did enter, however, into 
one deal that came to my attention. In this instance 
the Krupp interests were backed by a group of Eng- 
lish capitalists, including James White, of London. 
This mixed firm undertook to repair a number of 
buildings in Moscow, in return for which services 
they were to have use of the structures for a limited 
period, the period varying in accordance with the 
amount of renovation done. 


XVII 
OLD ILLS RETURNING 


Beeey social system has its peculiar ills, ills 
which tend to become (or often, are simply 
allowed to become) chronic. To the capitalistic sys- 
tem an unusually large number seems to have at- 
tached itself, foremost among which is that of un- 
employment. Personally, I do not think it is neces- 
sarily a chronic feature. I believe governmental 
control of the distribution of labor, provision of 
means whereby slack labor could be shifted from 
points where it is piling up to points where it is 
needed, supplemented by some judicious plan of 
government improvement activities—reclamation of 
arid lands, building roads and waterways, irrigation 
systems, parks, ‘‘purifying’’ slum areas, ete.— 
would absorb most of the superfluous labor, espe- 
cially in new countries like our own. But the fact 
remains that unemployment does exist in most parts 
of the world as probably the greatest accessory ill 
of capitalism. 

During Russia’s heydey of Communism she had 
plenty of ills, but she was artificially freed from 
some of the eminently capitalistic sicknesses. For 
instance, there was no unemployment problem. The 
Communistic government superstructure—political 
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and economic—expanded to take in every adult ca- 
pable of working. In the administrative bureau- 
cracy, in the government industries, a place was 
made for every man and woman, whether there was 
any real economic need for their services or not. 
Not to have a job, in fact, was a crime; it implied 
failure to comply with the official edict ordering all 
citizens to report for service with the Soviet. Also, 
food rations were made dependent upon this, and 
the government controlled the food supplies. True, 
most of them did little work. But at least they re- 
ported for work, either in person or by proxy, daily. 
In Communistic Russia there were no beggars on 
the streets. (That is, human beggars; Petrograd- 
ians still tell of that prize puppy beggar who kept 
himself fat and happy throughout the Red Terror, 
squatting wistfully on his hind legs at one of the 
corners of the Nevski Prospekt, joyously catching 
all morsels thrown him by passers-by!) They would 
soon have been ‘‘run in’’ for evasion of the labor 
ukase. Nor was there any money in circulation to 
drop into their caps. | 

With the return to capitalism, came crowding 
upon Russia anew all the worst ills of the capitalis- 
tie system, crowding upon an exhausted country 
and a bankrupt government. When the Bolsheviks 
in 1921 threw off the cloak of Communism with 
which they had been covering the national organ- 
ism, they found themselves with a gigantic human 
apparatus on their hands, a large part of which was 
useless to them in the new course they had chosen, 
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Furthermore, they were badly against the wall 
financially, and hardly in a position to afford ‘‘fifth 
wheels.’’? They thereupon proceeded to throw off 
these ‘‘fifth wheels,’’ stripping the governmental 
machine down to their conception of the needs of a 
quasi-capitalistic government. Hundreds of thou- 
sands were dismissed all over Russia. At one time, 
in February, 1922, every other name was arbitrarily 
removed from the pay-rolls. Private industry was 
expected to absorb the discards. 

The consequence was inevitable. Small shops and 
reopening department stores took up part of this 
human surplus. Other trading activities took an- 
other part. But when all was done, there was still 
a large element left over, who normally would have 
been employed in industries. There were no larze 
industries, practically speaking, to take them. 

As in Western Europe after the dislocation of the 
social structure by war, so in Russia the misfits 
grew into a class, a pitiable group for whom there 
was little hope. The government could do virtually 
nothing for them. It was too bankrupt to finance 
bread lines. Private charity did not exist. The 
government made a feeble effort to help working- 
men to find jobs, opening a free employment bureau 
and obliging all employers to engage their employ- 
ees through it. But jobs could not be found where 
they did not exist. 

Before I left Moscow the unemployed there were 
estimated at a minimum of 100,000, with another 
80,000 in Petrograd. Figures for October, 1923, 
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and published by the Russian department of labor, 
show 119,000 registered unemployed in Moscow 
alone, and reliable estimates place the total at nearly 
twice this. 

Meanwhile the jobless are striving vainly to live. 
A few of the quicker witted have taken to speculat- 
ing. Others have taken to begging. I had just 
emerged from a jewelry shop on Tverskaya and was 
wrapping my robes about me when a tall, unusually 
distinguished looking man approached my sleigh. 
In his bearing was all that charming grace, reserve, 
and stamp of breeding which come from generations 
of refinement and ease. I bowed and wonderingly 
waited for him to begin. He hesitated, blushed, and 
then, seemingly summoning all his force, looked me 
straight in the eye and said simply, ‘‘My wife and 
two children are starving. I have had no work for 
months. Can you give me a few roubles, please??? 

With the revival of street mendicancy, has been 
restored one of Moscow’s most picturesque though 
pathetic human landmarks. As in all the Orient, 
the street beggar has always existed as a persistent 
institution in Russia. They figure in Russian lit- 
erature and opera. They troup into the Kremlin 
after that wonderful coronation scene in Moussorg- 
ski’s masterpiece, ‘‘Boris Godunoff,’’ they cringe 
around the margins of works of Tolstoi, Dostoievski 
and Tchekhoff. 

There are the singing beggars, who form regular- 
ly on Sunday mornings on the cold steps outside 
the Temple of our Saviour, and hail the outcoming 
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worshipers with their weird Oriental chants. There 
are the quaking beggars who stand bare-headed on 
the street corners, their bodies bent into the icy 
wind, their limbs shaking from St. Vitus’s dance (I 
have often noticed a surprisingly steady hand, 
however, pocketing the paper roubles accumulated 
in their caps; and the limbs often spelled each other 
in the shaking business, one taking up the tremble 
where the other left off!). There are the moaning 
beggars. There are the minstrels. I remember so 
well one who used to stand on the Red Square in 
the evening. I passed him every night on my way 
to the foreign office. His long white beard swinging 
with the rhythm of his flute, his white hair partly 
covering his shoulders, he looked like a Biblical 
prophet, playing bard. And finally there are the 
ordinary beggars, who follow your droshky as you 
drive through public places, who line the outer cor- 
ridors of the churches every Sunday morning, 
quarreling among each other for priority in line. 
They seemed to have sort of a beggars’ soviet to 
settle disputes, and when a newcomer ventured to 
usurp the place of an old-timer, the latter usually 
found redress and reinstatement. Even beggars 
are natural-born conservatives. Some made the 
round of the churches, occupying definite places in 
each corridor at specified times. 

Troupes besieged the entrance of every theater 
and cafe in Moscow every night. They came run- 
ning, like chickens after corn, as your sleigh drew 
up; they formed a pitiable gauntlet of misery 
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through which you had to pass as you emerged from 
the door. 

Of the child beggars I will not speak, except to 
say that the Soviet government is doing a little to 
help destitute children. Certain country houses and 
chateaux formerly belonging to the nobility have 
been converted into orphan asylums and hospitals. 
In the heart of East Russia, miles from the railroad, 
I found a little ‘‘George Junior Republic,’’ whose 
150 young citizens were governing themselves and 
having the time of their lives in an old chateau. 
They were under the tutelage of three or four teach- 
ers, and to America the tiny republic owed its life. 
The food rations of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration were its only sustenance. 

The revival of trading which brought quantities 
of money into circulation for the first time since the 
Revolution, plus hunger and unemployment, drew 
out from their three-years hibernation all the old 
criminal elements in Moscow. This, plus the fact 
that they doubtless expected to find greater leniency 
at the hands of a ‘‘retreating’’ administration than 
at the time of their stiff lesson in the winter of 1919, 
when so many were executed. A wave of hold- 
ups, street murders, and assaults swept Moscow dur- 
ing the winter of 1922, the first time in several years 
the streets became unsafe after nightfall, and the 
peasant militia boys in their sheepskin caps and 
long overcoats had something else to do besides 
sauntering down the middle of the thoroughfares. 

But the bandits reckoned without their hosts. In 
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one week alone, twenty-five were shot. I sometimes 
wondered where the government got them all. Were 
they the accumulation of a year’s catches, suddenly 
produced from their cells and put through in a lot 
as an object lesson? Be that as it may, the lesson 
had its effect, and soon the old sense of security re- 
turned. — 

In another chapter I have dealt with the problem | 
of street vice, another ill which has returned on a 
smaller scale. : 

I cite these latter not as ills intrinsic in the capi- 
talistic system; but as interesting phenomena which 
have accompanied Russia’s most extraordinary 
period of transition from Communism. 

Another feature, more easily chalked up to capi- 
talism, which has also put in its appearance once 
more, is the strike, which now once more rises upon 
the Russian labor horizon. For nearly four years 
Russia was without strikes. There was no place for 
them in the Communistic plan of universal employ- 
ment. Under the roseate skies of Communism, a 
striker appeared, not as a free-born vender of labor 
who did not care for the moment to sell his commod- 
ity, but as an offender against the labor ukase, a 
breaker of the law, and consequently liable to pun- 
ishment as such. With the restoration of freedom 
to contract to labor, restitution of private enter- 
prise, and the wage system, the picture naturally 
changed. And soon the strike reappeared as an in- 
dustrial factor. The first strikes were insignificant 
affairs, isolated layings down of tools by small 
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groups of workmen who were dissatisfied with their 
pay or with their working conditions. Most of the 
strikes are still on small scales in Russia. But while 
small, they steadily increased in number, and began 
to intrude themselves as an established feature into 
one field after another. When I left Russia, little 
strikes were numerous in Moscow. Once the ma- 
jority of the faculty of the University of Moscow 
quit their posts for nearly a month because the gov- 
ernment had failed to increase their salaries as 
promised and because even the small amount for- 
merly paid was then several months in arrear. 
Every now and then we heard of little walkouts, now 
in a small shop or cloth factory, now in some gov- 
ernment office—an undreamed heresy during the 
days of Communism! Once in a while the stage 
hands in a theater refused to work. One of Isadora 
Dunean’s dancing recitals had to be cut short pre- 
maturely because the musicians refused to play 
overtime! 

The strikes were usually poorly organized, and 
did not form any co-ordinated movement, such as 
the strikes of organized labor in the West. But 
they were sufficiently persistent to implant them- 
selves as a new factor in the Russian industrial field 
—a new factor since 1917! 

The problem of unemployment fortunately will 
not continue indefinitely in its present form. As 
soon as capital returns to Russia and begins re- 
building the ruins, there will be plenty of work for 
all hands with strength. <A razed city has that one 
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happy labor aspect. But this process of reconstruc- 
tion will not permanently solve the problem. 

‘Will Russia, by virtue of the common ordeal of 
suffering through which all have passed, have the 
vision to deal directly with this, one of civilization’s 
saddest difficulties? Will the lessons of brother- 
hood learned in the common school of sorrow per- 
severe? 


XVIII 
DRY RUSSIA 


A OTHER departure into the realm of experi- 
mental sociology was Russia’s trial of national 
prohibition. Separated by thousands of miles geo- 
graphically and by historical traditions as remote 
as those of any two nations could be, the 
United States of America and the Russian Socialis- 
tic Federated Soviet Republic today stand forth as 
the only two important countries in Christendom 
that have had the temerity to try that great social 
experiment. 

Russia, it is true, finally deviated from American 
teetotalism. In the fall of 1921 a decree was passed 
lifting the ban on the sale of light wines and beers— 
enabling the Kremlin to convert into much-needed 
roubles the hundreds of thousands of bottles of 
choice wines inherited in stocks from the old days. 
The move was deplored at the time by the commis- 
sariat of health and by not a few others in the Com- 
munist Party, but acquiesced in as a temporary rev- 
enue measure. It was agreed then that manufacture 
and importation of intoxicants would not be per- 
mitted. But this promise was disregarded and, in 
February, 1923, the council of commissars issued a 
Second decree permitting resumption of manufac- 
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ture of liquors containing not more than twenty per 
cent of alcohol. 

The fact stands, nevertheless, that for more than 
seven years Russia was dry and that, practically 
speaking, the masses of the Russian people are still 
under a régime of virtual prohibition. For the wines 
now selling in Moscow and Petrograd are so exor- 
bitantly expensive that only the newly rich and the 
foreigners can buy, and manufacture of new stocks 
has not begun yet on any scale. Thus Russia fur- 
nishes a commanding field in which to study the 
effects of prohibition in a large country and over 
an extended period—a field of more than passing 
interest to the United States, just entering aridity. 

In so many ways the problems faced by the two 
countries were identical, even to the matter of na- 
tional temperament. Like the Americans, the Rus- 
sians habitually drank to excess when they drank. 
Both were peoples given to extremes. Prohibition 
came to Russia also during the War, having been 
instituted by the Tsar as a war measure in 1914 and 
continued as a permanent feature when the teetotal- 
istic Communists seized the government. 

In several ways, notably that of administration 
and enforcement of the law, there was, as I shall 
show later, considerable difference in circumstances. 
Russia, for instance, had no ‘‘Canada’’ just across 
an imaginary boundary, nor ‘‘rum runners’’ hover- 
ing just outside a three-mile water line; Russia did 
not have, in other words, any serious smuggling 
problem. This, plus one or two other features of 
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the internal situation, did not present Russian au- 
thorities with quite the same difficulties as confronted 
our American anti-rum administration. 

What, then, did prohibition do to Russia and what 
lesson does it hold for America? Eyes of social 
reformers throughout the world are upon the two 
peoples—one just entering prohibition, the other 
just emerging—and their ultimate judgments will 
likely influence the orientation of social advance in 
many lands in coming centuries. 

In the space of seven years, prohibition trans- 
formed Russia from a country with more drunken- 
ness than any other European land into the soberest 
nation in Europe. 

Its effects are patent to the most casual observer 
on the streets of any Russian city, and in the tiniest 
village—especially if that observer knew the old 
Russia of vodka and debauches. 

For years, Russia led the continent in records 
for inebriety. Germans consumed greater quanti- 
ties and French drank more frequently and gener- 
ally. But the Russians outnumbered them all under 
the table. They lacked the capacity of the Teuton 
and the self-restraint of the French. This applied 
to all classes, from peasant to millionaire. The 
wealthy bourgeoisie were noted for their debauches. 

The result was disgustingly conspicuous on the 
streets and public squares of city and village alike 
throughout Russia, on feast days and Saturday 
nights. The stockyard saloon district in Chicago at 
its balmiest was no worse. In the villages the peas- 
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ants gulped down vodka in tumblers, like beer. 
‘‘Drunken Russia’’ was an international byword. 

Today—— 

During all the while I was in Russia I saw only 
one intoxicated person on the streets, a sable specu- 
lator who tumbled from his droshky on a side street 
near Arbat. A crowd collected while his zzvoshtchik 
maneuvered him back into the carriage. He was a 
curiosity. 

In country wayside inns I sipped glass after glass 
of tea with the peasant customers. Before it would 
have been vodka. I asked them what they thought 
of prohibition. ‘‘Oh, we like vodka,”’ they grinned, 
‘‘but our wives all like prohibition.””. . . ‘‘Don’t 
tell me the peasants are not drinking,’’ a Russian 
emigré remarked to me some months later, in Lon- 
don. ‘Tell me their wives are starving and their 
children are naked, and I will believe you. But the 
Russian peasant will not go without his vodka. He 
would rather starve!’’? Yet many, many of them are 
going without their vodka now, and I even found 
some who admitted prohibition was ‘‘better in the 
long run,’’ although, they added truthfully, they 
themselves ‘‘would not mind a bit of vodka now and 
then)? *) © 

I went then to Nicholas Semashko, commissar of 
public health, in Moscow. At the top of four flights 
of stairs, winding around an unused elevator shaft, 
I found his little anteroom crowded with visitors. 
A clerk smuggled me in through a back hallway into 
the commissar’s ‘‘conference room,’’ a long bleak 
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compartment with a long green-covered table in the 
middle, all set for a ‘‘conference’’ (committee meet- 
ing). It was a replica of the scores of other cham- 
bers like it throughout Russia. As Lenin aptly put 
it, Russia has more ‘‘conferences’’ and talkfests than 
any other country in the world; one might almost 
say, all others combined. To anyone waiting to see 
him, a commissar’s day seems an unbroken series of 
“‘conferences.’? When I went to see Kameneff, he 
was always in one. He generally left them to talk to 
me. Bugdanoff, Tchitcherin, Radek, Lounarcharsky, 
were always ‘‘in committee.’? This time I providen- 
tially had arrived between committees. -I saw 
the remains of the last in the dozen ash trays up and 
down the table. Semashko greeted me cordially. I 
always met with most delightful receptions, once 
I had survived the purgatory of waiting and broken 
appointments through which every one must pass 
who aspires to see a commissar. He was a short, 
friendly sort of man, with a small pointed gray beard 
and eyes that twinkled understandingly. He had 
been a physician before the Revolution; he was one 
of the Intellectuals of the Kremlin. He had no hesi- 
tancy in answering: 

‘*Prohibition has proved its advantages in Russia. 
Russia will never go back to the old unrestrained 
alcoholism.”’ 

**But you are permitting wines to be sold in Mos- 
cow today,’’ I objected. ‘‘Is not that a step back to 
the old system?’’ 
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‘‘By no means. It is only an emergency measure,’’ 
he rejoined quickly. ‘‘It is nowise an abandonment 
of prohibition as a policy. The government needed 
money badly. It resorted to this expedient as a pos- 
sible source of revenue to tide over the present finan- 
cial crisis. As soon as the Kremlin feels it can get 
along without this source of revenue, total prohibi- 
tion on the American plan will be restored.”’’ 

Semashko was not at all keen personally on the 
present partial license scheme, and confessed he 
wished they hadn’t done it. However, the govern- 
ment needed money badly and—he shrugged his 
shoulders. He did not think then that manufacture 
of liquors for commercial purposes would be re- 
sumed. Importation of wines was forbidden, and 
custom officials have been able to enforce the edict 
rather effectively, owing to Russia’s peculiar geo- 
graphical situation, upon which I shall touch later. 

When the Bolsheviks took over the administra- 
tion, they inherited along with it all the Imperial 
government’s stocks of fine wines and spirits, plus 
the many private stocks which had been locked up 
since the War. These stocks amounted to hundreds 
of thousands of gallons of very valuable liquor. For 
four years the Kremlin stuck to its principles—the 
Communist Party, as mentioned elsewhere, is a tee- 
totalist organization, and forbids its members to 
touch strong drink—but as bankruptcy increased and 
the spirit of opportunism grew, expediency got the 
better of principle, and a decree was finally passed 
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permitting sale of wines not exceeding sixteen per 
cent of alcohol. (As already stated, this limit was 
raised later to twenty per cent.) 

The authorities promptly uncorked their cellars 
and got busy as Russia’s biggest wine vender. The 
government retained the wholesale monopoly, and 
sold the wines to retailers at enormous prices. Nor 
did its profits end there, for the retailer was obliged 
to pay a heavy license fee on each bottle for the privi- 
lege of passing it over his counter. This, of course, 
compelled him to charge such prices that only the 
very rich were able to buy. 

A number of wine shops are now open in Moscow, 
the best being actual government stores, and several 
of the larger restaurants serve liquor with meals— 
at exorbitant prices, of course. Champagne corks 
are again heard in small exclusive parties, at a few 
cabarets, and the foreign colony in Moscow has little 
trouble moistening up on occasion. It is still illegal 
to sell vodka or liqueurs, but both may be had at 
nearly every wine shop if one is on winking terms 
with the proprietor—and willing to pay the price. 
We had delicious table wines at our guest house on 
Sophiskaya until one of my American newspaper 
colleagues drank the cellar dry and then we were 
obliged to patronize the wine shops. He was not to 
be thwarted, however, and soon an entire case of 
vodka appeared mysteriously in his room, He 
showed me a bill with the stamp of one of the com- 
missariats on it. He had got into winking ways 
with a commissar. But the economic bar still sep- 
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arates the peasant and the bulk of the people from 
their drink. 

Even under the total dry régime, there was eva- 
sion, of course. Some of the peasants continued to 
make home brews, but not, Semashko said, in suffi- 
cient quantities to permit general drunkenness as 
before. 

‘‘Nor were the home distilleries sufficiently nu- 
merous to affect the community as a whole.’’ Their 
number shrank with the hard times. ‘‘In the larger 
cities, particularly Moscow, there has always been a 
limited underground traffic in vodka sybstitutes, 
some of which are extremely dangerous. One pass- 
ing popularly under the name of kerosene, paralyzed 
the optic nerve and often caused loss of vision for 
several months, sometimes permanent blindness. It 
tastes and looks much like vodka, but may be easily 
distinguished by its sweetness. Vodka is not sweet.’’ 

Semashko had not heard of the use of Cologne 
water and other drug preparations as in America, 
adding with a smile that perhaps the drugs would be 
more difficult to obtain in present-day Russia than 
the real thing. ‘‘But the total number of persons 
touched by these mongrel liquors cannot be compared 
with the number benefited by abstinence from strong 
drink.’’ 


The success of prohibition in Russia is to be 
ascribed to several factors which doubtless had more 
influence on events than the actual administration 
of the law, efficient or otherwise, such as it was. 
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First, prohibition had a headstart of fully four years, 
nearer five, or war conditions, when a large portion 
of the adult male part of the nation was under strict 
discipline and where the authorities could keep them 
under eye. This made evasion difficult and formed 
habits the momentum of which doubtless carried 
many a shaky leg on over the desert. 

Second, liquor was very, very difficult to obtain. 
Comparatively speaking, the available stocks inside 
Russia were quite small. The demoralization of 
transport and means of communication since the 
Revolution made it almost impossible to transport 
liquor. Manufacture being prohibited, cellars once 
emptied remained so. 

Third, and very important, Russian authorities 
had no smuggling problem to cope with as did cus- 
toms officials in America. Russia is separated from 
her ‘‘Canada’’ not by an imaginary international 
line, but by hundreds of miles of bleak steppes, 
crossed only at greatest difficulty except by the gov- 
ernment railway, which has very little rolling-stock 
even for food purposes. Wagon roads from the 
border to Moscow are the worst in Kurope and vir- 
tually impassable for a heavy vehicle during seasons. 
Thus the smuggler had his greater obstacle still 
ahead of him after he had successfully navigated the 
frontier. 


XIX 
REVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


HE bells of Moscow still ring. 

Neither Revolution, famine, nor civil war has 
marred what for centuries has been one of Moscow’s 
most distinctive and charming features, the evening 
concerts of church bells at sundown, calling the 
faithful to worship in Moscow’s sixteen hundred 
churches and chapels. Moscow has more churches 
than any city of any size in the world. What Mecca 
is to Islam, Moscow is to Russia. 

Every Saturday evening as the Great Clock in the 
Kremlin tolls six—up there above the white towers 
which have been quiet for five years—sixteen hun- 
dred men of God draw their robes tighter about them 
and climb the winding stairs to convert the entire 
city into a strange bedlam of harmony and discord 
which momentarily drowns the ordinary noises of 
the street and carries the listener into the realm of 
reveries and longings. 

How often I watched, fascinated, from the street 
below—the black-robed figure, flowing beard and 
long hair, under a tiny monk’s cap, swaying with 
the rhythm of the bell, a medieval miniature framed 
in the whiteness of the low tower. 

Peasant women, passing in the street, face the 
belfry, and silently drop to their knees on the cold 
pavement. Droshky drivers, pitching through the 
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deep ruts in rickety pralydtkis (carriages), slow 
down to a walk, place their caps against their breasts 
—then whip up their horses and become the same 
garrulous, jolly copeck-seekers of a moment before. 
Pious country folk, passing on the Sophiskaya 
Naberezhna, pause and face the Kremlin across the 
river. There is something pathetic in those bent 
figures and bared heads, bowing to the mute turrets 
of that ancient religious citadel where all Russia’s 
Tsars were crowned and whose palaces are now in- 
habited by ‘‘atheist’’ officials and Red soldiers. 
During this moment of the day, while the bells 
peal out anew their centuries-old admonition, the 
real heart of Russia lies exposed, in all its tender- 
ness, mysticism, childlikeness, and simple beauty. 


Revolution has not taken from the religious ardor 
of the masses, nor has government opposition dimin- 
ished the tremendous réle the Church has always 
played in the lives of the Russian people. Although, 
as I shall bring out later, the first signs of a new 
orientation in religious thought are commencing to 
show themselves among the higher ecclesiastical cir- 
cles, the masses of the Russian congregations still 
adhere to the precepts of their ancestors much as 
they received them. Like children, hurt and trou- 
bled, they have sought the comfort of their Mother, 
the Church, and here midst drifting incenses, flicker- 
ing candles, in sanctuaries whose golden vases,’ sil- 


1 Some but not all of these ornaments were confiscated by the goy- 
ernment, 
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ver urns, mosaic pillars, and rich altars satisfy every 
childish dream of Oriental splendor and beauty, they 
have found forgetfulness, kneeling to the accompani- 
ment of chants of invisible choirs and intonations of 
richly-robed priests. 

It is doubtful if there exists in the world a more 
beautiful ritual. It was this, in fact, that in the 
tenth century influenced St. Vladimir’s small staff 
of religious advisers, especially appointed to inves- 
tigate all the religions of the world, to cast their 
deciding ballot in favor of Greek orthodoxy—this, 
plus the circumstances that it obtained for their 
ruler a desirable matrimonial alliance with the 
daughter of the Byzantine emperor. After months 
of deliberation, the counselors reported that the 
Greek Church possessed a ceremony of such mag- 
nificence and beauty that the observer fancied him- 
self already transported into Paradise, a ceremony 
well worthy of the glories of the Russian Tsar. It 
was the service at St. Sophia’s, now a Moslem 
mosque, in Constantinople, that so impressed the 
wise men from the steppes. Through the centuries, 
the Russian Church has preserved most of its orig- 
inal Byzantine splendor and traditions. Of that Ori- 
ental tradition of the inferiority of women, a trace 
has even remained in the church regulation which 
today bars women from entering one region of the 
church near the altar. The ideas of spiritual power 
and worldly magnificence have always been success- 
fully associated in all spheres of the Church’s activi- 
ties. In most remote provinces and tiniest villages 
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I found veritable temples—imposing edifices of 
white stone, topped by multicolored or golden cupo- 
las. The interiors were Aladdin’s caves of gold, 
treasures, and art. From this circumstance comes 
the popular Russian word for village, selo, which 
means a village with a church (the real Slav word 
for village is dyeryevm, literally, wooded place, the 
steppes being treeless). 

Not even the famine was able to break the peas- 
ants’ fealty to many purely formal regulations of 
the Church. In the heart of the starving zone, an 
aged peasant couple refused all my proffers of meat 
because it was the Christmas fast period. Their 
sons, daughters, and grandchildren, eating raven- 
ously, took it as a matter of course. ‘‘They are very 
old,’’ they explained, ‘‘and nearer to seeing God 
than we, so they must be stricter!’’? In the snow- 
bound village of Nicholaevski, a nearly starving 
priest sat by smilingly while we devoured a meal of 
steaming bully-beef. He confessed he had not seen 
meat for weeks, might not for weeks again (many of 
these pastors are doing wonderful individual works 
of mercy in the famine zone). 

The accepted Western calendar has been official 
in Russia for five years, but the bulk of the peasants 
still use the old Church calendar, thirteen days be- 
hind our own. Even in the cities droshky drivers 
habitually query ‘‘po staromu ili po novomou?”’ 
(“‘by the old fashion or the new?’’) when you men- 
tion a date. The Church still officially holds to its 
old scheme, and Christmas comes to Russia on Jan- 
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uary sixth. But to return to the villages—in the 
silent fatalism of their religion, the peasants find a 
comfort all else denies them, and in unshaken faith 
in the ‘‘will of God,’’? they have died by the thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands. For days I drove 
through a plain of cold, lingering death—death in 
stuffy, foodless huts, with loved ones dying by slow 
degrees all around, death on freezing, snow-banked 
roads that led, not to food but oblivion, death on the 
lonely steppes, without a living, moving thing in 
sight to cheer one, death under the eaves of railway 
stations, while trains rolled away filled to the limit. 
It was an ordeal to try the stoutest, to break the 
faith of heroes and the self-restraint of martyrs. 
Yet not once, in all that time, did I hear a word of 
hate, a curse, a blasphemy. I cannot remember a 
single harsh voice in the many homes I entered and 
slept in. Thus Russia knows how to suffer and 
die.... 

In the cities, the churches are crowded as never 
before. In fact, they could not have been so jammed 
before—the Tsar’s gendarmes, who always main- 
tained order in the temples of feast days, would not 
have permitted such mobs! The congregations are 
shabby. They always were. The poor always came 
in rags and stood humbly by as the great swept by 
in fine raiment. Now there is no fine raiment and 
no ‘‘great,’’ and the rags are more tattered than 
ever. Pilgrims still flock every hour of the day to 
the tiny Iberian shrine (hardly twelve feet square 
inside) beside the Iberian Gate, to benefit from the 
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alleged healing power of the icon within. Formerly, 
the monks came out every noon and made a tour of 
the Red Square, carrying the icon, so that all might 
profit from its miraculous properties. It is against 
the walls of the old Duma, directly adjoining the 
Iberian chapel, that the Bolsheviks have tacked the 
sign ‘‘Religion is an Opiate for the People.’’ This 
is the sign which has gained so much notoriety all 
over the world. 

How completely the government’s propaganda 
campaign against the Church has failed was illus- 
trated that spring, during the confiscation of Church 
treasures ‘‘for the famine.’? The government plas- 
tered the walls of the city with gaudy yellow posters, 
showing the patriarch seated upon his piles of treas- 
ures midst a ring of famine victims. The posters 
produced only smiles and shoulder-shruggings, de- 
spite the fact that the attack on the Church was jus- 
tified by facts. For more than a year the Church 
had sat idly by with its cellars teeming with jewels 
(whose value is estimated at a minimum of half a 
billion dollars), while thousands were dying of star- 
vation all around. Surely, it was a golden oppor- 
tunity for the Communists, if ever, to turn the peo- 
ple from the Church. Their attempt failed largely 
due to the general lack of confidence in the honesty 
of the Kremlin. ‘‘They won’t use the jewels for the 
famine victims. They’ll simply put them into their 
pockets; the famine is only a pretext,’’ was the com- 
ment I heard from peasants, droshky drivers, college 
professors, aristocrats. The patriarch and his ad- 
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visers cleverly counter-moved in the form of a ‘*pas- 
sive resistance,’’ which enabled the Church to take 
the pose of a martyr before the people. The result 
was a number of open fights between enraged parish- 
ioners and Red guards, sent to take the treasures 
right from under the eyes of the church-goers. Sev- 
eral times the soldiers fired, wounding and killing. 
The eventual arrest of fifty or sixty of the most con- 
spicuous priests and the execution of some of them 
(and later one of the leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Russia) intensified popular sympathy for 
the Church and increased the masses’ suspicion of 
the government. The act was interesting, however, as 
an illustration of the sense of security of the powers 
that be, without which they never could have dared 
such effrontery to popular sympathies. 

As a witness to the sittings of the revolutionary 
tribunal which tried the ecclesiastics, I often watched 
those gentle ‘‘fathers,’’ with their long heir and 
beards, in their black robes, in the middle of a 
ring of bayonets. I know now how Christ and His 
followers looked in the hands of the Roman war- 
TLOPRS) 617+ 

Although the confiscation of treasures did not suc- 
ceed in driving a wedge between the Church and the 
people, it did furnish the initial impetus for a move- 
ment among the ecclesiastics themselves which has 
shaken the Church government to its foundations 
and which threatens in time to develop into a serious 
cleavage. The controversy is in its essence a final 
coming-to-grips between the liberal and stand-pat 
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elements in the Church. Like so many religious 
movements, it started over a purely academic issue, 
namely, the religious value of the gold trimmings, 
and jewels used in decorating the icons. The gov- 
ernment, it will be borne in mind, confiscated only 
the precious borders of the icons; the icons them- 
selves were unmolested. One of the groups, largely 
composed of the younger, more progressive priests, 
insisted that no fundamental religious issue was in- 
volved, in that the gold in question had no religious 
value for itself; its sole virtue was its artistic qual- 
ity; that the icons would be just as holy unframed. 
The others, while not courageous enough to come out 
openly and affirm that the gold was essential, took 
the position that the entire fixture—picture, frame, 
and all—was holy, and to remove any part was a 
defamation of a sacred object. 

The technical divergence soon disclosed others 
more fundamental, and when I left Russia ecclesias- 
tics were already lining up on one side or the other, 
It is still too early to foresee the ultimate outcome. 
Many hoped the time had now come to consolidate 
the position of the more liberal groups in the Church. 
Others were greatly alarmed over what they feared 
might split orthodoxy in twain. 

Naturally, the Kremlin was delighted, and neg- 
lected no opportunity to try to drive the wedge 
deeper into its enemy’s councils. It gave indirect 
encouragement to certain enemies of the patriarch, 
who were induced to come out openly against him, 
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some writing articles for the Communist press, ex- 
pressing their approval of the government’s policy 
of confiscation. One small group has even founded 
a rival synod called the ‘‘Living Church,’’ but their 
number is so small and their influence so slight that 
the movement is not to be taken seriously, as yet. 

(To avoid confusion, I must make clear at this 
point that neither of the two groups originally de- 
scribed supported the government as against the 
Church. The issue was still confined to a dispute 
among themselves. The priests referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph were secessionists, and did not 
represent the rank of the liberal wing, who looked 
upon them as traitors to their class.) 

Meanwhile, the relations of the Church and Krem- 
lin might be described as a truce of force. In prac- 
tice, the Church has recognized the temporal power 
of the Bolsheviks as a reality. ‘‘The Kremlin IS 
the government of fact, whether we like it or not,’’ 
Bishop Elarion, of Moscow, one of the patriarch’s 
main councilors, explained tome. ‘‘It exists and has 
power to enforce its authority. We have no choice 
but to obey.’? He was careful to add, ‘‘The Church 
does not meddle in politics.’’ He was arrested soon 
afterward; I have often wondered if he is still alive. 

Dramatic indeed has been the change in the rela- 
tionship between State and Church in this, theoc- 
racy’s last stronghold in Europe. Inseparably 
united under the Tsar, who was head of both civil 
and ecclesiastical governments, the Church and State 
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are now more completely divorced even than in 
America. As in France, the Church has no legal 
standing other than that of a religious society. 

The Communists tolerate religious services—I 
saw no attempt to interfere with them—but they 
make no secret of their hostility to organized re- 
ligion. And in Russia, it must be admitted that 
there is a certain historical foundation for their 
charge that previously the Church was used as an 
‘¢instrument’’ by the monarchy to retain its politi- 
cal hold on the people. Throughout the centuries, 
Church and State marched hand in hand, or rather, 
the Church obediently placed its hand in the-guiding 
hand of the latter. How complete was its subser- 
vience was pathetically illustrated by its attitude in 
the middle of the nineteenth century on as great a 
moral issue as serfdom. Then the Tsar formally 
inquired of the patriarch what the Church’s position 
was on that question, and that of emancipation. 
The synod considered and finally replied: ‘‘The 
Church is a spiritual power; it does not concern it- 
self with political matters. Its sole concern is the 
souls of the peasants; so long as it is not interfered 
with in its duty of safeguarding the peasants’ souls 
it has no cause to enter into their economic or politi- 
cal relationship; the latter is your Majesty’s juris- 
diction!”’ 


xX 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, AND— 
SHADES 


.. also, in another way is the change the 
‘years have wrought in another sphere which 
always had a prominent place in Russian national 
life and for which Russia was justly famous—the 
realm of art, literature, and music. The Russian is 
naturally an artistic person. His mind moves rap- 
idly—when it is at all trained—and art is a province 
for the mentally quick. A quick mind is required to 
deal in subtleness and fine shadings. And how richly 
Russians justified this natural endowment was 
shown by the place which the small class of educated 
craftsmen had already won for their country in 
world literature and music before the War. Nor 
was Russia—I mean again the educated classes— 
behind in other intellectual fields, in science and phi- 
losophy, although in science she had not won the 
distinction she had in art. In the theater she also 
excelled, but this department deserves a chapter for 
itself. And, in view of the fact that the Great Or- 
deal has had a different effect upon the theatrical 
profession—that is, the profession of acting, not 
that of writing plays!—I shall treat the theater sep- 
arately. 
291 
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Russia’s once rich artistic literary and intellectual 
life is hardly a shadow of itself, today. 

Creative spirit both in writing and art has been 
crushed by the terrible hardships since 1918. Up 
to a point suffering and hunger sharpen the intel- 
lect; beyond it, they kill. 

‘‘We have no time to think of philosophy, art, or 
belles lettres,’’ a former literary man said one eve- 
ning sadly. ‘‘One cannot make bread out of them. 
All our energy is required to get together enough 
food for today. Bread is our first thought when we 
rise. It is our last at night. The rest must go 
hang.”’ f 

‘*I have no force left for writing,’’ another re- 
marked. ‘‘My mind is completely exhausted by the 
physical struggle for existence. I am happy if I 
have enough to eat.’’ . 

No literature has been produced in Russia during 
the last few years; none is being produced. Most 
of Russia’s playwrights and novelists are abroad or 
dead. The few still in Russia are busily engaged 
with the business of remaining alive. 

Literary life in a creative sense is benumbed for 
the time being. It will revive, of course; the Rus- 
sian mind, brilliant, imaginative, is too eager and 
active to remain indefinitely in its present coma, the 
result of pure physical and nervous exhaustion. But 
it will take time. And meanwhile, the men who 
should be writing plays and essays are working as 
clerks in some government office, serving as inter- 
preters in the headquarters of one of the foreign re- 
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lief organizations, and ‘‘speculating’’ on the side. 
One former dramatist of fair repute was laboring 
as a peasant on a farm near Moscow. 

Soviet Russia—the Russia of Tolstoi, Dostoievski, 
and Tchekhof—today stands before the world in the 
unique position of a great country with no current 
literature; until a short time ago it was a land 
without a publishing house. 

In 1918 the Bolsheviks eliminated private publish- 
ing houses from Russia as dangerous nests of capi- 
talism and counter-revolution. The publishing peo- 
ple (all who could) fled into exile, and in exile they 
have remained—prodigals who will not come home. 
During the years ensuing, the Bolsheviks, aided by. 
the conditions of life which have prevailed in Russia, 
have forced Russia’s brilliant corps of writers into 
exile or into the silence of exhaustion. 

Ironically enough, the only existing center of lit- 
erary productivity in the Russian language today is 
hundreds of miles outside the Russian frontier, in 
the large emigré colony of Berlin. While Kolchak, 
Wrangel, and Kerensky were busy setting up extra- 
territorial political capitals of Russia, this extra-. 
territorial capital of a more substantial character 
was quietly growing up in Germany. Around this 
new Slav center many of the leading spirits among 
those who were left of Russia’s writers, collected. 

Here Russia’s old book publishing world finally 
came. Here sixty Russian publishing houses, includ- 
ing most of the important firms of Petrograd and : 
Moscow, today are ministering unto the literary ' 
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needs of Berlin’s immense Russian settlement, about 
two hundred thousand strong, and to the world-wide 
colony of refugees, estimated at more than two mil- 
lions. And here there is every indication they will 
remain until conditions in the homeland make a 
home ‘‘capital’’ possible. 

A feeble beginning was made late in 1922 to revive 
the publishing business inside Russia, and a few 
small printing houses actually reopened in Petro- 
grad and Moscow. They are interesting as a first 
step toward the resumption of book manufacture, © 
but their actual output thus far has been negligible 
and does not represent any real literary revival in 
Russia. 

In addition to the paper shortage which until very 
recently made it impossible for a publisher to obtain 
sufficient news print, a strict political censorship 
over all printed matter greatly restricted his possi- 
ble sphere of operations. The trials of a censor- 
ridden publisher may be appreciated from a remark 
by the associate editor of The Ekran (The Screen), 
a weekly theatrical review which has the distinction 
of being the first magazine brought out in Russia 
after the Revolution: 

“Before I obtained a permit to publish, I had to 
promise to avoid all political subjects. The original 
caption of my magazine read, ‘Theatrics, Movies, 
Literature, and Sports.’ The censor crossed out the 
heading Literature on the ground that it might tres- 
pass on the forbidden precincts of polities!’ 

It is significant that the first vintage of books ran 
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principally to scientific and historical works, then 
revivals of old Russian classics, and finally chil- 
dren’s books and works of art. On one 1923 list I 
found a novel by an obscure author. 

How soon publishing can be revived on a serious 
scale in Russia is problematical. The present me- 
chanical difficulties will not be permanent, of course. 
The fundamental problem is the resuscitation of 
literary life and intellectual activities, without which 
the publisher has little raison d’ étre. Censorship in 
itself cannot stifle all literary activity. Russia con- 
tinued to write for decades under the strict censor- 
ship of the Old Empire. Despite all efforts of the 
exiled penman, it is inside Russia that Russian liter- 
ary life must be revived. 

To their credit be it said that the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment made a genuine if unsuccessful attempt to 
arouse interest in things of the mind among the un- 
educated. Throughout Russia one thousand libra- 
ries and reading-rooms have been opened with the 
hope of stimulating reading habits among the work- 
ing classes. 

The attempt failed; due to the fact that conditions 
of life did not permit the leisure necessary for read- 
ing and because it was not possible in so short a 
time to change tastes which had been a lifetime in 
forming. 

‘Our readers: still come almost exclusively from 
the former upper classes,’’ the chief librarian of the 
Moscow Library told me. ‘‘And there aren’t too 
many of them. When a man works hard all day and 
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walks home at night to an ill-heated room he has 
little inclination to read books.’’ 

The new libraries are free—a decided variation 
from the usual continental fee system. The rooms 
I visited were neat and attractive. The book lists 
were not long, but good so far as they went. 

In a little smoke-choked café on the Tverskaya a 
group of young futurist poets, ranging in age from 
eighteen to twenty-five, meet nightly to declaim their 
productions in indecipherable accents, to the plaudits 
and amusement of the crowd of curiosity seekers 
who frequent the place. A few of them have serious 
literary ambitions. Yessenene (known to America 
as Isadora Duncan’s husband), leader of the group, 
has written several rather interesting pieces. But 
thus far the chief result of their efforts has been to 
attract patrons to their café. 

As yet there is no remunerative market for litera- 
ture in Russia. Periodic publications in Moscow 
are limited to the official Communistie dailies, a few 
non-political professional journals, and theatrical 
reviews. Some of these occasionally publish bits of 
verse. The Ekran once in a while runs a satirical 
short story, usually of mediocre character. 

Composition, like playwriting, has ceased. ‘I do 
not feel capable of writing,’ one of Russia’s well- 
known composers of sacred music confessed to me 
one evening at a concert in the conservatory. ‘I 


know of no composers who are working at their 
calling’? 
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A more cheery picture, however, is presented by 
Moscow’s concert music life which has continued on 
a modest scale. The symphony orchestra gives semi- 
weekly concerts during the winter under the direc- 
tion of the aged Suk. The musicians gave every 
evidence of having played together considerably. 
The Philharmonic Chorus was reorganized in 1922 
and resumed occasional recitals before I left. The 
staff of singers at the opera in the Bolshoi (under 
government patronage) is depleted, but the perform- 
ances compare not unfavorably with those of West- 
ern Europe. 

Activity on the easel is restricted to a tiny group 
of young futurist painters who have formed a 
society and opened one of the little cafés on the 
Tverskaya, which supplies them with part of their 
livelihood. Here they rendezvous, suck cigarettes 
and sip tea with their literary counterparts, the 
‘‘imaginist poets.’’ 

Seated on the floor in a studio, poring over a pic- 
ture book like some snow-haired child, I found the 
gentle K——,, one of Russia’s well-known sculptors. 
The book was an album of some of his pre-war works. 
He looked up, smiled, and then mused through the 
leaves with me like someone showing pictures of his 
childhood. 

Many of the more serious artists have migrated 
from Moscow to foggy, damp Petrograd, hoping to 
avoid the political capital of the country. This aver- 
sion to the highlights of politics also characterized 
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the old Russian art world, which held forth in Mos- 
cow at the time weak Petrograd was the Leases 
center! 

This intellectual night has not been coipuly star- 
less, however. As a whole, science as well as art, 
had to give way to the more immediate and over- 
whelming call of the hour for bread and material 
necessities of life. Yet the surrender has not been 
entirely total. In ill-heated and ill-equipped labora- 
tories here and there a few devout scientists re- 
mained at their work. Usually it was because they 
were fortunate enough to be engaged in a department 
which the Soviet government took over and‘in which 
some commissar happened to be personally inter- 
ested. In two noteworthy instances, continuance 
would hardly have been possible except for this gov- 
ernmental protection. In these two cases, results 
were obtained which may be felt in different ways in 
many parts of the world. The more important of 
these two, a medical find, is likely to open the way 
towards saving millions of lives in the plague areas 
of Europe and Asia. 

In the Moscow Micrological Institute, two scien- 
tists one, a woman—succeeded in discovering and 
isolating the typhus microbe, the germ responsible 
for one of humanity’s worst plagues. In potential- 
ity, this discovery is comparable to the isolation of 
the smallpox germ, which led to the naa ra of 
vaccine. 


By an odd paradox of fate, this dikeorors was the 
1 Drs, Kraitch and Barakin, 
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direct consequence of famine conditions in Moscow 
brought about by the Revolution. Lack of meat with 
which to perform their usual experiments in the cul- 
ture of the typhus bacilli compelled the laboratory 
workers to have recourse to cadavers of victims of 
the plague who died in Moscow charity hospitals. 
And human flesh, not animal flesh, seems to have 
been the one soil required for successful propaga- 
tion of the microbe in question. 

For decades scientists in all lands had been work- 
ing on the typhus germ, always using in their experi- 
ments the flesh of lower animals. For years they 
had probed in vain. And in Russia, one of the 
world’s most terrible typhus areas, Russian’ investi- 
gators had been laboring along similar lines, with 
equally discouraging results. Had they been able 
during the winter of 1920 to obtain meat on the 
markets of Moscow as before, they probably would 
_still be pursuing the same futile search, under labo- 
-ratory conditions which it has been proved never 
could have given success. 

In 1920, the ‘‘darkest year’’ of Bolshevism, Des- 
tiny saw fit to add to the sufferings of the Russian 
people by an unusually severe epidemic of typhus, 
which snatched thousands of lives on all sides. At 
the same time the transport disorganization, the 
Allied blockade, civil warfare, and general chaos 
automatically cut down the food supply, adding 
hunger to disease. In despair the chiefs of the bio- 
logical institute redoubled their efforts to discover 
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a remedy. Not only did they fail, but they soon 
found themselves unable to obtain even the labora- 
tory material essential, so they thought, to their ex- 
periments. It seemed dark, indeed, and then, as so 
often in life, what they thought was a misfortune 
proved a boon in the end. 

The Russian famine gave civilization one of its 
great scientific discoveries. 

In the small laboratory in a suburb of Moscow 
where the discovery was made, I found Dr. Kraitch, 
who did the bulk of the laboratory work. Dr. Kraitch 
was middle aged. She was of medium stature, and 
in her hair were traces of gray. Her mouth was 
firm with lines of decision and patient determina- 
tion. Her friendly smile and gray eyes were moth- 
erly, but she was shy, and it was a long time before 
I gained her confidence. It probably would have 
been even more difficult had it not been for Miss 
(Princess) Obolenski, who had come along to act as 
interpreter, in case my Russian scientific vocabulary 
did not rise to the emergency. For centuries the 
name Obolenski has been known throughout Russia, 
and upon Miss Obolenski’s assurance that I was ‘‘to 
be trusted’? and that it ‘‘would be better to have 
the facts reach America through a reliable source,’?’ 
she finally began to talk freely. “I did not know 
who he was,’’ she apologized to Miss O., ‘and there, 
are So many spies these days!’? 

She told of the long disheartening struggle to con- 
tinue their experiments through the years after the 
Revolution, with almost no equipment, often no heat 
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in the laboratory. ‘‘When a crucible broke, we had 
to try to use the pieces,’’? she smiled. ‘‘When an 
apparatus fell to pieces, we had to devise primitive 
instruments to substitute or do without. For months 
throughout the long winters we sat in shubas (fur 
coats) in an ice-cold laboratory.”” 

This same story of heroism in pursuit of their pro- 
fessional duties was told me by physicians and sur- 
geons throughout Russia, who stuck to their operat- 
ing rooms and tended sick hospitals almost unheated, 
at every risk to their own lives and health. ‘The 
work of the Russian medical profession is one of the 
most inspiring things in the Russian Revolution,” 
was the comment of Dr. Walter Davenport, Ameri- 
can sanitary surgeon and epidemist, after a tour of 
inspection from the Baltic to the Black Sea. ‘“No 
finer, more efficient body of men is to be found any- 
where in the world. It is nothing less than a miracle 
what they have done these last years, with little or 
no equipment, rapidly dwindling medical supplies, 
and almost no drugs.’? I myself, on visits to sick 
friends, in hospitals in Moscow—hare, bleak, but 
clean—confirmed his report of the cheery white. 
frocked house surgeons ministering unto the some 
times starving sick. 

“Tt seemed hopeless,’’ Dr. Kraitch went on. **We 
made no advance. Yet we persisted, for the ravages 
of typhus grew and thousands of lives all around 
were calling to us to be saved. 

‘During the winter of 1920 a new obstacle—the 
scarcity of meat—arose, threatening to deprive us 
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of what slender means we had to continue. As a 
last resort, we turned to the bodies of victims of 
typhus who died in the charity hospital adjoining 
our laboratory. 

“‘Then came the wonderful surprise. We met 
with remarkable results instantly, results which so 
encouraged us that we resolved to go on at all 
cost.’ 

She described the gruesome process of virtually 
waiting for patients to die next door, then rushing 
their bodies to the dissecting table, to remove the 
spleen and brains, and then hurrying these vital 
parts to the laboratory, so that they could profit 
from the simulation of life conditions in the tissues 
during the first hour and a half after death, before 
animation had ceased completely. ‘‘We soon ob- 
tained tests which showed we were progressing rap- 
idly on the right track,’? 

She rose from her small study table and led us 
into the immaculate laboratories. 

“Eighteen months more and we succeeded not only 
in isolating the typhus microbe, but in reproducing 
and propagating it in quantities outside the human 
body. We conducted similar experiments with 
guinea pigs. The growths obtained tallied with 
those in the brains of patients who died from the 
disease. 

‘Our tests were examined by leading medical au- 
thorities in Russia and by visiting American and 
German micrologists and physicians. They veri- 
fied our conclusions. 

*“‘Now we have begun the process of making a 
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curative and preventative vaccine. We are proceed- 
ing in the usual method, by killing the microbes we 
have propagated and making a vaccine from their 
dead bodies. In the past, this procedure has invari- 
ably led to the manufacture of a preventative vac- 
cine. Isolation of the germ is the important step. 

‘‘Owing to the fact that one dose of typhus renders 
a patient immune for life, the anti-typhus vaccine 
-should be even more efficacious than smallpox vac- 
cine, and should theoretically give immunity over a 
long period.”’ 

In glass jars, she exhibited samples of the typhus 
‘‘bug,’’ invisible, of course, in tissues. ‘‘The typhus 
germ is a round disc, not unlike the pneumonia 
cocci,’’ she added. 


It is possibly an injustice to the two scientists 
named above to mention in the same paragraph the 
discovery of a new musical scale by two obscure pro- 
fessors in the Moscow Conservatory of Music. And 

I donot mean to place them on the same plane from 
a humanitarian point of view. Yet the latter is an 
academic feat of more than passing note and may 
be the means of building another bridge between the 
East andthe West. For centuries, the musical liter- 
ature of the East has been a closed book to the West 

on account of the limitations of our present octave 
of only thirteen intervals. These two professors, 
however, have succeeded in perfecting a scale con- 
taining fifty-two distinct intervals which, they say, 

- will not only enable Western composers to attain 

effects far out of their reach in the present gamut, 
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but will open up to the West the riches of the Orient’s 
musical systems. 

The inventors look upon the new scale as one of 
the most important developments in dynamics (the 
science of tone production) since the modern octave 
was reduced to its present form by the manufacture 
of the clavichords in the Middle Ages. At that time, 
an arrangement of thirteen half and ‘‘whole’’ steps 
was arbitrarily adopted because it offered the max- 
imum of utility for the needs of Western music. 
True, it made no provision for the many intervals 
of less than a half tone so frequent in the melodies 
of Asia, but at that time artistic contact between 
the East and West was so slight that this omission 
could be ignored. 

As time went on and travelers multiplied in Asia, 
the music of the East came more and more to the 
attention of the West. In the weird twisting and 
harmonies of the chants of China, J apan, India, 
Thibet, Siberia, and, last but not least, the wonderful 
folk songs of European Russia itself, Western musi- 
cians began to see the outlines of a new musical sys- 
tem, quite different from their own, but possessing 
distinctive virtues and traits that were worthy of 
recognition and study. 

Musicians and composers tried in vain to distort 
the fantastic arias of the East and crowd them into 
the narrow confines of the Western octave, There 
simply wasn’t room on the pianoforte, the basis of 
Modern musical arrangement. Generally the re- 
sults brought only smiles to the faces of listening 
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Orientals and shivers to the backbones of the 
‘Westerners. 

Dr. Churchill Sibley, English orchestra leader 
and composer, one evening in London told me of his 
woes trying to teach his orchestra the Persian na- 
tional anthem once, when the Shah came to Buck- 
ingham Palace to visit King Edward. 

‘‘The Shah listened in polite silence through the 
program, and at the end called me to request a repe- 
tition of the ‘first number.’ We repeated the an- 
them, but he shook his head sadly. The musicians 
began tuning up for another attempt. The mon- 
arch’s face lighted up with rapture. ‘Ah, that’s 
it,’ he cried, ‘that’s the piece I liked!’ ”’ . 

While it is true that much of the Orient’s harmony 
doubtless never will appeal to Western musical 
taste, yet it also contains themes and ideas of more 
than passing beauty, had we a medium to express 
them. | 

‘‘Tn the fastnesses of Thibet, I found a truly beau- 
tiful musical literature,’’ Boris Krassin (brother of 
the Krassin), head of the musical department of the 
commissariat of fine arts, told me one afternoon. 
Krassin has made a life study of Oriental music; he 
spent ten years in the East, studying Asiatic har- 
monies. ‘‘China and Japan, Mongolia and Siberia, 
all have national music whose fascination grows 
upon one with acquaintance. The songs of the Ara- 
bian deserts and Persia’s religious chants have long 
been famous in romantic literature.’’ 

And as for the Russian peasants’ songs——- 
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I remember the thrill when I first heard them in 
their native habitat. I stopped my sleigh, capti- 
vated, while the troupes of young people, arm in 
arm, passed singing down the snowy roadway— 
small cavalcades of melody. There was a charm in 
their throats I had never heard before, and I had 
listened to folk music in concert halls in Paris, Lon- 
don and Berlin. 

They had something which was entirely missing 
in the imitations—a strange, wistful three-quarters 
interval that does not exist in our scale. 

‘‘The new Russian scale with its fifty-two distinct 
steps will bring all these arias to Western music 
lovers,’’ Krassin went on. 

‘‘But this is not the greatest claim we make fr 
our idea. Much more important is the new range of 
effects and possibilities it will furnish Western com- 
posers, giving them a medium for expressing them- 
selves of infinitely greater richness and scope. 
Think what a Strauss or a Wagner could have 
achieved had they not been held down by the restric- 
tions of the conventional scale!’’ 

Naturally, any general adoption of the new scale 
would revolutionize many musical instruments, pre- 
eminently the piano, which would have to be recon- 
structed completely. The Moscow Conservatory 
workshop is already building a model ‘‘Master 
piano,’’ adapted to the new system. It has four 
‘‘hanks’’ of keys, one above the other like a pipe 
organ, but in other respects simply a giant piano. 


XXI 


AN OASIS OF ART, AND A GREAT ACTOR’S 
| DREAM | 


1's Bren is the secret of master acting? Is there 
some single element all great actors have in 
common? Is it possible to discover this great ‘‘com- 
mon denominator’’ of stagecraft, employ it, and 
build a master theater upon this key? 

Thirty years ago a young Russian actor, Constan- 
tine Sergeyevitch Stanislavski, a rebel against the 
conventionality and superficiality of the contempo- 
rary European stage, asked himself these questions. 
He believed it was possible to answer them. Ho 
studied the masters of the stage in all lands. He 
drew his conclusions. And the result was the (to- 
day famous) Art Theater in Moscow. 

Tn the heart of the lonely steppes, a thousand miles 
from the so-called Centers of Civilization of Ku- 
rope, Stanislavski and his friend N emirovitch- 
Dantchenko, a young music master, also a rebel, 
founded a little studio-theater, consecrated to the 
development of this Great Principle and to the pa- 
tronage of Russian dramatic literature. The cast 
was recruited from young, inexperienced actors, 
‘‘unspoiled,’’? as Stanislavski put it, “‘by the preva- 
lent stage training of the day.”’ 
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Today that theater is a national institution in Rus- 
sia, one of the very few national institutions of old 
Russia—almost the only one—that has come through 
the Revolution. For this reason, if no other, it is 
worthy of attention. It is the center of a theatrical 
movement on a plane with the New Theater cult of 
Western Europe and America. It is the mother thea- 
ter of a family of four studio-theaters in Moscow, 
and has disciples in many large cities in Russia, 
having furnished the Russian stage with many of 
its finest actors. It has fulfilled its pledge to Rus- 
sian dramatic literature, having contributed more to 
the national development of the latter than any other 
single institution—except, of course, Russia itself, 
a crucible of things dramatic. It has come to stand 
for the highest on the Russian stage—and to those 
who know Russian theaters that is saying a deal— 
and many critics term it the finest playhouse in the 
Old World. Even today—for due to the Bolshevik 
government’s policy of protection of theaters dur- 
ing the Revolution, the Russian stage has come 
through the turmoil surprisingly intact. 

Thus an artist’s dream grew into reality. Itisa 
story of contribution to world theatrical art; the 
story of a Dreamer who has been able to attain his 
dream, and incidentally, it also holds a large part of 
the story of the development of the Russian stage 
since 1900. | 

I shall tell it as Stanislavski told it to me one after- 
noon at tea, in Moscow, in my room in the ‘‘palace’’ 
of Russia’s former ‘‘sugar king,’’ on the Moscow 
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river. As the great actor spoke, mildly, gently, rem- 
iniscently, I looked past his fine gray head and saw 
the afternoon sun glistening upon the gold of the 
cupolas of the Kremlin, itself the scene of so much 
of Russia’s stirring national tragedy. 

Stanislavski came early. Or better, he was not 
so late as the others, for punctuality is not one of 
the Russian virtues. The little Russian maid, in her 
pre-war costume of black and white, knocked at my 
bedroom door and I went down to find Stanislavski 
and his business manager, Rumiantzeff—attired in 
formal morning dress! (It was the first I had seen 
in Moscow.) ‘Top hat, spats, and all! (It made a 
sensation in the servants’ hall, I learned an hour 
later, during a frantic trip to the kitchen to see what 
had become of the refreshments !) 

We sat down by the window and the great pioneer 
in Realism began: 

‘‘T was revolted by the shallowness and artificial- 
ity of the stage as I found it: declamations, grace- 
ful, soulless gestures, whose every curve bespoke its 
studious preparation, lines repeated carefully by 
rote. The mechanical dullness of it all stifled me. 

‘‘Only here and there was a gleam, a single indi- 
vidual, a ‘genius,’ who stood out from the drab 
multitude, spoke a message, and sent you home in- 
spired, with a better and nobler knowledge of life. 
A Bernhardt, a Henry Irving, or an Edwin Booth. 
And then, the artistic effect was decreased by the 
background against which they played. Not the 
stage fittings; I mean the human background, the 
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supporting cast. When Bernhardt was on the 
stage, it was all Bernhardt. Her brilliance stood 
out in dazzling relief against the mediocrity of the 
others, accentuating their lifelessness by contrast.’ 

His words were sharp, but his voice was gentle 
and his face as kindly as a father enumerating the 
shortcomings of his loved ones. In his eyes was the 
light of patience, born of long experience with life 
—and art. 

“T struggled with the problem: . 

“‘In what are great actors so different? What is 
this common denominator of artistic excellence? Is 
it not possible to isolate it, and utilize it for the 
benefit of the stage as a whole? 

“‘T found that common denominator. It was sim- 
pler than one would suspect. It was Lire! The 
difference between great actors and small ones was 
a psychological one; it was not stage technique. 

“‘Great actors invariably Liven their roles. They 
Never Actep. During those hours behind the foot- 
lights, they Were the characters they depicted as 
completely as if they had no other existence. 

“So I said, we will make a Theater of Life. 

“About this time (1897) my friend Nemirovitch- 
‘Dantchenko, a young director, and I obtained the 
backing of a group of theater-lovers, headed by 
Morozoff, thé linen manufacturer. They promised 
to build us a theater.’’ 

‘“‘But how did you translate this discovery into 
daily stage routine??? I asked. ‘How did your 
method differ from that of other theatrical teach- 
ers?’ 
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‘‘By means of applied psychology. First, I be- 
gan at the extreme opposite end—at the Idea 
end. The others commenced at the ‘technical’ end 
—gestures, voice culture, stage rules. I began by 
keeping my pupils busy with the psychological or 
Life phase of their work. So thoroughly imbued 
did they become with the purpose in what they wera 
doing that more often than not when time came to 
discuss technique, it had already taken care of it- 
self. The idea was so firmly in their minds that it 
had to come out finding the most natural means of 
expression.’ 

Smiling, he described the ‘‘rehearsals”’ around a: 
table in his conference room—himself at the head, 
his pupils up and down the table, their chins in their 
fists, as he outlined the human problems a play con- 
tained, described the particular problems with 
which each character was faced, and then bade his 
pupils go home to their rooms for a few days, each 
alone to think out how he would have acted under 
those circumstances had he been confronted with 
those problems in his own life. | 

‘‘Sometimes I had to send them back several 
times before their analysis satisfied one. Only after 
all had reasoned out each situation in this way and 
had made its imaginary problems a dynamic part of 
his own life, did I hand out the manuscript to be com- 
mitted. We never approached the stage until the 
bulk of the preparatory work—the more important 
part as I saw it—had been completed. 

‘Tn this way, I avoided in advance that deadly 
temptation to recite, the curse of every stage. By 
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the time he came to memorizing his lines, each actor 
had become completely absorbed in his part. When 
the final curtain went up, he was able to live it be- 
hind the footlights almost as intensely as the orig- 
inal in real life. 

‘‘Sometimes we had warm sessions at these 
round-tables,’? he reminisced, ‘‘The cast did not 
always agree with the author’s solutions of the sit- 
uations. Then we had to thrash it out. But they 
generally agreed with him in the end. Because art 
is based upon life, and its development must tally 
with the laws of existence. Usually they found that 
the author, a greater artist, had got nearer ultimate 
principles than they.’’ 

‘But how did you treat gesture and ordinary 
stage technique?’’ I asked. ‘‘All your pupils could 
hardly have been graceful naturally!’? 

“No. I did have to coach them sometimes. But 
even then I always kept the Idea foremost. For in- 
stance’’: And he took a glass of tea in his hand. 

**Problem: to walk across the room ‘giving the 
audience the impression you are carrying a glass of 
tea, just out of the samovar. First, I actually give 
‘my pupil a glass of tea, and tell him to walk across 
the room with it, and drink it. Then I empty the 
glass, hand it back to him, and tell him to repeat the 
process, this time imagining the glass is full of tea. 
Finally I take the glass from him and tell him: 

** “Now walk across the room, as you did before, 
but imagine you have a glass of tea in your hand, 
and that it is full of hot tea, and make me, too, see 
that glass and what is in it,’ ”” 
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He told of their early days of struggle, heretics 
midst a theatrical world of conventionality. ‘‘Our 
repertory grew slowly; with those methods it was 
not possible to produce many plays during a season. 
Another part of our creed was Russian plays for 
Russia. While our rivals were reveling in foreign 
classics, we gave Tchekhof, Dostoievski, Tolstoi, 
Turgeneff, and later Gorki.”” (To some, the Art 
Theater is still the ‘“T'chekhof Theater.’’) 

‘‘We won our point. The first sign of recognition 
was when the other theaters began trying to win 
away our best actors. I saw it would be necessary to 
develop a ‘second line’ staff to replace members of 
the original cast who were attracted elsewhere by 
larger salaries. I opened another studio, under the 
direction of one of my best men. They succeeded so 
well, most preferred to remain together as a unit 
instead of graduating into the mother theater. I 
started a third studio, and finally during the Revo- 
lution itself, a fourth. All have continued as dis- 
tinct organizations, and each has preserved its indi- 
viduality. Each represents a different epoch in the 
development of the Russian stage. And in each I 
can see the characteristics of its period.”’ 

Midst the bleakness of life which Russia repre- 
sents today, the Theater stands forth as almost the 
solitary oasis of art, having preserved through the 
years of chaos most of its original excellence and 
charm. 

Different faces (how different) range themselves 
nightly this side of the footlights. Khaki trench 
coats and working garments lend a duller aspect of 
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reality to front rows formerly bright with beautiful 
gowns and the black and white of evening dress. In 
the Bolshoi Theater (grand opera) one turns during 
a performance of ‘‘Boris Godunoff’’ to absorb a 
whiff of leather, originating in the leather working 
costume of one’s neighbor. The promenade between 
acts, however, reveals an occasional swallow-tail 
and low-necked gown, looking strangely incongru- 
ous in the room-full of drab. Yet they attract no 
notice. You can wear anything to the opera these 
days, from riding breeches to tuxedo. It’s a ques- 
tion of which you happen to have. 

But once the curtain rises, all evidence of move- 
ment of time and circumstances disappears. At the 
Bolshoi one sees the ballet in its pristine beauty— 
so far as the layman can see. Not even the stage 
trappings or costumes show signs of neglect. At 
the Art Theater one sees Russian life re-enacted 
with all that wonderful humanness and realism that 
singled the Art Theater out among European play- 
houses before the War. Or is there a difference? 
Is there a nobility in the actors’ faces, a richness of 
character that was not there before, which has 
added to their understanding of the make-believe 
persons they are impersonating? For despite the 
government’s patronage of theatres, theirs was not 
an easy role. Upon them rested the duty of keeping 
up the morale of the people, making thousands more 
trouble-laden than themselves forget their burdens 
for a few hours and gain fresh courage for the 
morrow. 

Throughout the Revolution the Art Theater 
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never closed, even during the Red Terror. Pensively, 
one evening in his office studio, Stanislavski told 
me of those days, when play shots on the stage in- 
side sometimes merged into the rattle of real shots 
on the streets outside. ‘‘It was not always easy to 
keep one’s composure,”’ he said. ‘‘Especially when 
you had a boy somewhere in that region of uncer- 
tainty.’’ (Stanislavski’s son, in the twenties, is be- 
ginning to take minor parts in his father’s theater.) 

Many a performance was given in an atmosphere 
so cold that the actors’ teeth chattered between 
lines. Realizing the part that the theaters could play 
in preserving the morale of the public, the Bolshevik 
government accorded them every advantage. But 
heat calories and coal can hardly be decreed into 
existence, no matter how good the intentions of the 
commissar of art. So the audiences (not the actors) 
bundled themselves up in shubas and fur caps and 
made the best of it. 

The result was a deadly epidemic of tuberculosis 
among the stage folk. ‘‘Many of our finest actors 
are doomed consumptives,’’ Stanislavski said. 

At that time all theaters were free, and tickets 
were distributed by committees who had instruc- 
tions to give preference to working men. This prac- 
tice, while it lasted, doubtless did result in much good 
introducing a cultural element into thousands of 
lives which otherwise would never have been soft- 
ened by its influence. 

Free seats went, however, with the passing of 
Communism, and now rising prices unfortunately 
have once more placed the theater well out of 
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the reach of the poor. Prices are not excessive, 
reckoned in foreign exchange, but almost prohibi- 
tive to the masses of rouble earners. The former 
Intelligentzia go occasionally, but at great sacrifice 
and generally sit with the former aristocrats in the 
upper galleries. Yet somehow there are always 
plenty of buyers for the tickets and long queues 
form regularly every afternoon in front of the book- 
ing offices scattered through the cities. Opera seats 
must be reserved two or three days in advance. 
The only remnant of the old system is on praznikt 
(feast days), when, as in France, free performances 
are given in all the larger playhouses. a 

Competition for the theater-going public is as 
keen as in New York. Large yellow sign-bills, plas- 
tered on walls throughout the city, herald a first 
night at the old Korsh, or the Kamerni, or Mali 
(Little Theater). 

Queues a hundred yards long stretch every eve- 
ning from the booking window of a cinema on Arbat 
Square. The pictures are scratchy and poor— 
mostly pre-war American products—but they ‘‘look 
good’’ to Revolution-weary eyes. 

Thus the theater survived the Revolution. It is 
one of the singular features of wars and revolu- 
tions, this persistence of the theater. Witness the 
tenacity of the theater through the French Revolu- 
tion, the crowded playhouses during the American 
Civil War, and more recently, in London, during the 
Great War, when theaters were packed every night, 
and all programs bore directions ‘‘in case of air 
raid,’’ . 
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‘I never enjoyed the theaters half so much be- 
fore,’’ a former merchant once said to me. ‘‘For 
on the stage, I can see Russian life as it used to be. 
It is the only visual link we have with our past. 
Everywhere else, all is changed.’’ 

‘“The characters we now see on the stage are 
more nearly like our real selves than we who sit in 

the loges,’’ a former lawyer added. 

_ In their theaters, the Russians also have the near- 
est approach to freedom of speech that exists in 
Bolshevik Russia today. While the non-Communist 
press—what little there is—is muzzled tightly by 
a censorship, the theaters enjoy a surprising liberty 
of expression. Wisely, the Kremlin permitted them 
to continue as the only quasi-safety valve for pent- 
up feeling available to the public. 

End men in the variety shows thrust wickedly at 
the foibles of the day whether inside or outside the 
Kremlin. And the audience, Communist along with 
them, laughs with a glee that is good to hehold. 
Moscow still smiles in recollection of the witticisms 
of some of Balieff’s cast in the ‘‘Chauve-Souris’’ 
during those days of tension. ‘‘I wonder we had the 
courage,’’ Balieff’s brother, who until his death late 
in 1922 ran the famous cellar playhouse during his 
brother’s absence in New York, remarked to me 
one evening. He chuckled. ‘‘Sometimes we did 
overdo it, but we soon forgot the official reprimand 
and became as saucy as ever.”’ 

Certain plays and ballets of eminently royalistic 
hue, such as the Art Theater’s classic, ‘‘Tsar Theo- 
dore,’’ were barred until recently, but before T left 
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Moscow most of these restrictions were lifted, and 
now the Bolshoi is trundling out its songful kings 
and queens as in the days before Lenin and Trotsky. 
. There is a poetic fitness in the fact that of all Mos- 
cow’s theaters, the Art Theater has survived the 
Revolution with the least scars. 

And there is a romantic justice in that it should 
be the first group of players after the Revolution to 
come direct from Moscow to bring to America and 
Western Europe its message of a people as rich in 
the human element as any in the Old World, to sup- 
plement the jolly word already brought by their ex- 
iled colleagues, of the Balieff tribe. 


XXII 
FOX-TROTTING MOSCOW. 


AL ChCON, the home of the ballet and famed 
center of Russian dancing, wants to learn to 
fox-trot and one-step, latest Broadway style. 

From ballet dancers to former princesses, former 
manufacturers’ daughters to former janitors’ 
daughters, every girl in Moscow has one great social 
ambition—to learn to fox-trot. From former grand 
dukes’ sons to shopworkers, every sprightly young 
man in Moscow 'wants to learn to fox-trot—as the 
sure way to the heart of his galoubushka (darling). 

The blockade which for years kept out food and 
clothing from Russia, also kept out the fox-trot. 
Word that it existed had gotten through. Many a 
“‘shy young thing’’ had long been wondering what 
it was like. But no one actually knew how to dance 
it—until the arrival of the foreign relief organiza- 
tions, principally the American Relief Administra- 
tion, with its staff of some fifty fox-trotting college 
boys. . 

Along with the grain for the starving and food 
packages, the young American Relief workers 
brought the fox-trot to Russia. They found an en- 
tire city waiting to receive it. And during their 
spare hours these young philanthropists could eas- 
ily have kept themselves occupied (and many did) 
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introducing ballet dancers or princesses, as the case 
might be, to the mystic steps and rhythm of Broad- 
way. 

Th the space of a year, the fox-trot became the 
big feature of the slowly reviving pleasure life in 
Moscow. Today, for the first time since the Revolu- 
tion, Moscow is beginning once in a while to think 
about happiness. A first gleam of light is breaking 
through the drab skies of revolution, which have 
overhung life in the Soviet capital for five years. 
For the first time since 1918, young people are 
beginning to dance. Hitherto, they had little oppor- 
tunity, even had they been in the mood. There were 
no cafés, no cabarets, no dancing halls, or parties— 
and with the exception of the occasional employees’ 
parties given by the various commissariats for their 
clerks there were no private dances. Physical con- 
ditions of life, the crowding in houses, the nervous 
tension, made them out of the question. After a 
young man worked all day, walked two or three 
miles home at night, to find a chilly hearth and a 
poorly laden table, he felt too fatigued to think of 
dancing. Nor do Revolution and the Spirit of 
Dance make overly good partners under any circum- 
stances. 

For five years Russia had been a land of the 
minor tone. A land of sorrow, a land of broken 
hearts, a tragic symphony into which the nation had 
poured all its throbbing soul. Sadness had been 
the predominating note in the air. Levity seemed 
out of place. . 
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‘‘How can I go to theaters?’’ one young woman 
burst out one evening shortly after my arrival in 
Moscow. ‘‘Last night I sat at a death-watch.  To- 
day I called upon friends who were ill. This after- 
noon I walked in the snow behind the body of one 
of my old friends. Do you think I can sit in a the- 
ater after that? It would be too terrible!’’ 

‘“My heart is too full of sadness to laugh,’’ an- 
other remarked quietly. ‘‘I cannot dance upon the 
graves of my loved ones.’’ 

In another chapter I told of the absence of smiles 
on the streets of Moscow during the first few months 
I was in Russia. 

The minor tone is still the overshadowing note 
of Russian life of today. But into this tragic sym- 
phony the first strains of a melody of hope and hap- 
piness are now beginning to steal. And restricted 
though the sweep of the new aria, its presence has 
served to brighten and its rhythm is beginning to 
quicken the tired nerves of Moscow. 

For the first time in years young people are once 
more talking parties, dances, and good times. Rus- 
sian families are resuming their old practice of ex- 
changing visits, dropped since 1917. Little dinner 
parties—the fare might be meager and the service 
plain—are again coming into vogue. If there is a 
piano, the young people usually begin to dance in 
the tiny parlors. They stumble over the chairs, 
bump into a trunk, and dodge a table, but they 
dance. I recall one ‘‘club,’’ organized spontane- 
ously, which used as its headquarters the tiny two- 
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room apartment of the Bobrinskoi’s, one of Rus- 
sia’s prominent aristocratic families. It met every 
week. Its members distributed themselves upon 
tables, sofas, chairs, or sat on the floor. A former 
prince sat at the little parlor organ (it might have 
been taken from any little Sunday-school room in a 
Middle Western country church). The lamp flick- 
ered smokily on the table. But the faces were happy 
in the half-shadows and the laughter was merry 
and seemingly carefree. Lass flirted once more with 
lad and lad bowed deeply to lass. Over it all hung 
an atmosphere of free camaraderie which. would 
not have been possible under the gilded chandeliers 
and in the stately drawing-rooms of their ancestors, 
There was an unaffected, frank jolliness that re- 
minded me of our own American Far West. 

Yet these young people came into this miniature 
temple of pleasure from homes that were crumbling, 
sometimes literally brushing off a tear to don a 
smile. One evening an American friend of mine 
and I had an engagement to accompany two young 
women to the new Kamerni Theater, Moscow’s 
famous futurist playhouse. At seven I received a 
phone call canceling the date. The father of the 
houshold died before midnight, from tuberculosis 
contracted in a Bolshevik prison. Four days later 
I watched the coffin lowered into a grave in the cem- 
etery of the Divitzki Monastery, one of Russia’s 
oldest royal burying places. Thus tears and laugh- 
ter merge one into the other in Soviet Russia. 

The arrival of foreign missions in Moscow—Brit- 
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ish, Polish, German, and others—furnished a stimu- 
lus to revival of social life, supplying a series of 
centers around which the young people of the 
former upper classes gathered, hungry for pleasure. 
Throughout the winter of 1922 the British mission 
entertained with thé dansants regularly Sunday 
afternoons and occasional dances on Saturday eve- 
nings. The Polish legation gave elaborate balls 
until their guests discovered that attendance placed 
them under suspicion of having pro-Polish sympa- 
thies. The American Relief Administration gave 
several small dances during the winter of 1922. 

In her pre-war dress, many a young woman who 
would have been making her debut at the Court save 
for the accident of the Revolution, looked as charm- 
ing and pretty as if just home from college. Some- 
times, it is true, it was a forced frivolity that 
screened an attempt to forget. 

‘‘T am trying now to live on the surface of life,”’ 
one told me. ‘‘I have been in the depths for five 
years. Now I am going to be superficial. It hurts 
less.’? 

A few pre-war clubs have been revived. In a 
dance hall near the Red Square an organization 
which has taken upon itself the name of the old 
Yacht Club, once the favorite club of Moscow’s 
wealthy, meets every Saturday night to dance. A 
small party of us went once as guests of a former 
princess. The majority of the members were trades 
people, with an occasional artist. Many had Com- 
munist labels in their buttonholes. We had sand- 
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wiches and ice cream in the intermission. It might 
have been almost any labor union dance in America. 
The club membership was a strange mixture of 
classes. 

Workmen’s social clubs are reappearing in num- 
bers. At the pavilion of Yar, Moscow’s Casino, 
on the outskirts of that city, I attended a gala eve- 
ning given by one of them. It began with an ama- 
teur theatrical in the old theater, where rich bour- 
geois used to cackle and shout at vaudeville jokes 
that were not always too refined. We had refresh- 
ments of cold sausage and tea at the ‘‘bar.’’ The 
dance afterwards was almost a miniature ballet— 
except here, the ballerinos were unaffected working 
girls, and the beautiful forms of folk dances through 
which all went so gracefully—it seemed hardly pos- 
sible that they had not been rehearsing for the occa- 
sion !—were the product of a spontaneous desire for 
fun, not the grim necessity of pleasing a stage man- 
ager or a finicky public. 

We had come upon the soirée by accident. In 
three sleighs, twelve of us had started out to have 
dinner at a gypsy restaurant some fifteen miles 
from Moscow. Our party included Bessis Beatty, 
an American magazine writer, Louis Levine, corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Daily News, Charles Smith, 
of the Associated Press; Ewer, of the London Her- 
ald, and six Russians. We reached our destination 
—through snow and cold—to find that the Tcheka 
had raided the place the night before for selling 
vodka. The proprietor, the gypsy chorus who were 
to have sung to us, and waiters, were locked up in a 
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Techeka jail. So we started to tour the country in 
search of a dinner. From one village to another we 
journeyed. Everything was closed. Each stop was 
punctuated by a long conference—the droshky driv- 
ers, the villagers, and my guests; it would not have 
been Russia without the conferences—and each con- 
ference resulted in another fruitless dash off into 
the snowstorm. Finally we saw the welcome lights 
of Yar in the distance, and stopped—for another 
conference. True to their nature, our droshkies 
were again on the point of starting off into the 
darkness. They were ‘‘sure’’ Yar hadn’t been re- 
opened, despite the lights. I did not know it was a 
private party, but our hosts would not listen to a re- 
fusal, and—we were all very hungry. 

The reopening of cabarets and cafés during the 
winter of 1922 revived night life on a small scale. 
It was a drab affair, compared with the debauches 
of the Empire, and tea and pastry, more often than 
not, took the place of champagne and cake. But 
many of the cabarets had excellent programs from 
the artistic point of view. One, which failed just. 
before I left, offered a variety bill which equaled 
anything on Broadway. A vaudeville troupe, simi- 
lar to the ‘‘Chauve-Souris,’’ had come from Petro- 
grad for the purpose. It was in a cellar, decorated 
a la ‘‘Chauve-Souris.’? In company with the offi- 
cial inspector of theaters, a small party of us at- 
tended the opening night of the new Kamerni caba- 
ret, in a small room at the rear of the theater. The 
program was a mixture of individual ballet (of the 
new semi-humorous, caricaturist style that is upper- 
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most in the Russian school at the moment), still-life 
tableau, marionettes, vaudeville, etc., all of the high 
artistic caliber. The ‘‘champagne’’ was fake— 
scarcely cider—and the zakushka extremely expen- 
sive. But the tables were attractive with their white 
linen and the walls were artistically muraled. The 
scene was an exact duplicate of a little Russian 
cabaret I saw in Berlin some months later. Our 
host, the inspector of theaters, diplomatically 
waited in the background when the bill was pre- 
sented. The sum would have entitled us to a table 
at any first class cabaret in New York. 

Police regulations theoretically closed all cabarets 
at about 24.m. Actually, a few remained open all 
night. With the Austrian Ambassador in Moscow, 
I visited one of these alleged clandestine resorts, in 
an old frame-house at the rear of a vacant lot near 
Patriarshy Prudy. During the daytime, the house 
served as residence for two physicians. I remember 
how bright was the moonlight as we struck across 
the weedy patch towards the unprepossessing white 
house. It is not without cause that romanticists 
have grown eloquent over the beauties of the Rus- 
sian moon, big, clear, silverine. I know of only one 
moon that can equal it—the desert moon. This eve- 
ning the moon stood out like some bright, shining 
new world above our heads, with hardly a star in 
sight, as we tugged at the bell cord beside the 
padded door, and waited, it seemed, for ages. In- 
side we heard faint strains of music, so faint as to 
be scarcely audible, sounds just trembling on the 
threshold of consciousness. Finally a cracked voice 
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came through the keyhole, ‘‘Kto tam?’ (‘*Who is 
there?’’). ‘‘Friends,’’ my guide answered, and 
went on to give the password, ‘‘Morozova,’’ the 
name of the young woman proprietor. The door 
opened, and we pushed through thick portieres into 
a hallway, which was diffused with a faint green 
glow. At the top of the stairs stood a small palm. 
We walked quietly upstairs, the old caretaker fol- 
lowing, his back bent. At the top we pushed 
through another pair of thick curtains and found 
ourselves in the cloak-room. As the attendant re- 
moved our wraps, we looked over our shoulders at 
one of the most picturesque scenes I saw in Russia. 
One side of the cloak-room was a large double door- 
way. Through this frame, we looked upon the exact 
duplicate of one of the ‘‘Chauve-Souris’’ famous 
gypsy cabaret tableaux—a duplicate in real life. 
In one corner a small gypsy quartette were singing . 
and strumming their guitars. Guests—Bohemians, 
former bourgeois or Tchekaists weary of duty, 
were seated at small tables around the wall. Most 
of them, too, were singing. Old paintings—the 
paint was already beginning to crack in some—deco- 
rated the wall. Resplendent in gypsy tinsel, Maria 
Morozova, the proprietor, smilingly chatted with a 
party of guests. She rose cordially to greet us. 

‘She is the daughter of Tue Morozoffs,’’ my 
friend whispered. ‘‘Her father was the linen king 
of Russia. She was always ‘eccentric,’ so Moscow 
society thought! She learned to dance as & diver- 
sion. Now she is dancing to earn her living!” 

Miss Morozova was soon gaily seated at our table, 
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When we left, she invited us to call upon her, her 
mother, and brother, in their crowded quarters near 
the Arbat. She also wanted to learn to fox-trot. 

Music has once more become a part of restaurant 
life up and down Tverskaya, Kuznetski Most, the 
Arbat, and the boulevards. Little two- and three- 
piece orchestras, sometimes including musicians 
from the former symphony orchestras, are again 
competing with table conversation in newly opened 
tea rooms and cafés. It is the only way some of the 
former musicians can earn a living, heart-breaking 
as it is. One evening I made the round of the new 
restaurants in search of a string trio for a dance 
I was giving New Year’s eve at the ‘‘sugar palace.’’ 
I had great difficulty finding anyone who could play 
American dancing music well. I finally had to teach 
a trio to play the pieces as we wanted them. I could 
see the pain on the face of the leader. 

“T used to play first violin in the symphony or- 
chestra,’’ he confided during a pause. ‘‘I graduated 
with honors from the Academy of Music. And see 
me here now, playing ragtime at a dance!”? 

But he caught on, nevertheless, and the music im- 
proved as the evening progressed. The fee for the 
three for the entire evening was not over an English 
pound, plus refreshments. They would have gladly 
played all night, they said, for the price of a few 
sheets of American dance music—a commodity dif- 
ficult to find in the Moscow’s music stores, 
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EASTER, 1922, OR A TURNING POINT 
OF HOPE 


| spe nami 1922, will go down in the personal his- 
tory of the Revolution—particularly in the 
memories of feminine Moscow—as ‘‘new-clothes 
Easter.”’ 

For the first time since the great upheaval, Mos- 
cow was able to have a real Easter fashions parade, 
with real new gowns—so new that their newness 
seemed fairly to radiate its message that the long 
years of isolation from the rest of the world were 
now ended and a new era of hope upon Russia. 

Tt was the first time since the War that new 
dresses had been seen on the streets of the Soviet 
capital. The dresses were simple, and there was 
little of the old grandeur and finery and jewelry. 
But even gingham can be pretty when new and fresh 
and the brightness of colors—brilliant red, blue, and 
here and there white—more than made up for the 
lack of diamonds. Newness in itself is exhilarating! 

While the belfries of Moscow’s sixteen hundred 
churches clanged out an Easter chorus, Moscow’s 
entire population, so it seemed, turned out en masse 
on the boulevards, enlivening the long promenade 
from the Nikitskaya Gates to the ancient monastery 
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at Tverskaya once more with color and happiness. 

It was a distinct turning-point in the city’s mo- 
rale, a turn from gray discouragement to hope. Or 
perhaps a better way to put it would be to say that 
it was Moscow’s first opportunity to express her 
new-found hope. How much there is in the psychol- 
ogy of the simple act of expression! It makes one 
conscious of sentiments hitherto only vague and un- 
certain in one’s inner consciousness, hopes which 
one had hardly dared admit. The opportunity for 
expression makes them real, makes one really be- 
lieve them. 

Kaster of 1922 was Russia’s first real Easter since 
the abandonment of Communism, Moscow’s first 
Haster of life. One year before the city had lain 
quiet and still under martial law, inhabitants bend- 
ing to an iron discipline of an obnoxious system. 
Shops were closed and the city presented the spec- 
tacle of a besieged city. Today the entire picture 
was changed. Tattered and shabby, perhaps, but 
still undaunted, Moscow was once more beginning 
to take on her old countenance. Stores were open 
from one end of the city to the other. The men and 
women now walking the length of the boulevards 
were no longer puppets in an intricate Communistic 
régime, but free, willing individuals, pitifully poor 
and with no paternalistic Communistic provider to 
furnish daily food rations and lodging, but never- 
theless free moral agents once more, free to fight 
their own fight for existence, use whatever means 
they chose, free to map out their own lives, Strictly 
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speaking, it was their first Easter since the advent 
of Communism. Although promise of relief had al- 
ready been made in March the year before, in the 
announcement of the impending new economic pol- 
icy, at that time no move had actually been made 
nor did popular opinion take the project seriously. 
Today there was physical evidence on all sides of a 
new era. 

Nature called in all her forces to co-operate in the 
celebration. Spring is wonderful in any country, 
but in a northern land, it comes with a peculiar won- 
der that only those who have seen it and felt it can 
understand. For months the earth has been in- 
visible underneath its white covering, and the sky 
often overcast with low-hanging snow-clouds. Then 
suddenly the clouds lift and the heaven opens above 
one. It is as if the lid of the world were suddenly 
removed, revealing the clear, clean blue sky beyond. 
And the mortals who live below lift their eyes to the 
spaces opening above them and their souls expand 
to new distances. The ice melts in the river and the 
great spring flow comes down, steadily, grinding 
softly; mysteriously as it moves, as if all the frozen 
accents of the winter, accumulated during the 
months of silence, were melting into articulation on 
the voyage to the sea. 

The final change from winter to spring often 
comes almost overnight. One may go to bed with 
the ground still white and wake up to the sound of 
water trickling down the eaves. Queer-looking 
black areas appear up and down the street; it is like 
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seeing an old acquaintance to glimpse the naked 
earth again. (I remember that spring the entire 
traffic of the city was still a fleet of gracefully mov- 
ing sleighs on a Sunday; by Tuesday, it had changed. 
back to wheels, and by Wednesday hardly a sleigh 
was to be seen.) Soon buds begin sprouting and 
breath of spring warms one’s cheek, and one real- 
izes that the long-closed winter and the spring 
period of unrest and tension are both over, and sum- 
mer ahead. 

In the Easter season of 1922, Russia also awak- 
ened to the fact that the long winter of Communism 
was now over and the spring of opportunity ahead. 
Is it surprising that all felt like smiling, like putting 
on something new, even if it were only a new hand- 
kerchief or a flower? Easter, 1922, gave Moscow 
her first occasion to express this feeling of relief. 
And she did it to the best of her ability, ragged as 
she was. All classes combined to try to re-enact. a 
real old-fashioned holiday or the nearest approach 
possible under the circumstances. Even the fash- 
ions’ parade was revived, and all classes, the once 
great and the once humble, came out in full force to 
participate. | 

This time, however, it was the princesses and 
countesses who stood quietly in the side paths, in 
sober pre-war garments, looking enviously at the 
bright new dresses of the shop girls, some of whom 
may have been their former maids. 

Here and there former officers, in drab trench 
overcoat—many still wear their old uniforms; they 
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have nothing else to wear—stood reflectively watch- 
ing, their walking sticks the only relic of their 
former glory, while Red army officers, in their flam- 
ing crimson trousers, high shiny boots with clinking 
spurs, red caps, and snappy green or blue coats, 
strode by, drawing the eyes of the bright-shawled 
peasant girls on the benches. 

For it was fashions day for the Red army as well 
as the shop girls. And they came out em masse in 
their new peace uniforms of brilliant hues. 

Nor was the parade devoid of novelties in femin- 
ine styles. 

Among the latter were: 

Little ankle-high stockings, reaching from the 
tops of the peek-a-boo oxfords to just above the 
ankle, leaving the calf bare. Or, when the wearer 
had no oxfords, high shoes and 

No stockings at all, 

Thus combining daring and economy. 

The short skirt. 

While Miss Paris and Miss New York were daz- 
zling the boulevards and Broadway with shining 
silk hosiery, Miss Moscow was obliged by circum- 
stances to go on wearing her pre-war skirts. But 
she was not-to be cheated out of her rights, even if 
Paris and New York had long since grown sensa- 
tion weary and returned to the less visible principles. 

The short skirt did not come to Moscow timidly 
and by degrees. With one slash, Miss Moscow lifted 
her hems from just above the ankles to well up to 
the knees. 
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In more ways than one this Easter—and Easter 
week is the traditional climax of Russia’s national 
religious, emotional, and artistic life—was the 
greatest Easter Russia had had since the Revolu- 
tion. To Russia, Easter means all that Christmas, 
New Year’s, and perhaps the Fourth of July com- 
bined, mean to America. It is the supreme of Rus- 
sian holidays and feast-days. ) 

Never were such preparations. For weeks, fam- 
ily after family had been laying aside tiny portions 
of their small day’s fare to have enough flour for 
Haster Kurich (a coarse yellow cake). Children 
and grown-ups alike had been hoarding nuts, fruit 
preserves, and spices for the Paskha, Russia’s 
national Easter cheese-cake. Money that should 
have gone for meat was treasured away to buy a 
first bottle of wine. 

While Moscow’s bells rang almost continuously ~ 
for seven days—I might almost say seven nights— 
kept ringing by a volunteer corps of church mem- 
bers who took turns in the belfries, Moscow’s Revo- 
lution-weary population tried for the brief space of 
a week—the Easter holidays last throughout the en- 
tire week after Easter in Russia—to forget the hun- 
gers and care of the years just behind. 

Cafés and cabarets remained open the greater 
part of the night and paper roubles went by the 
hundreds of millions. For Moscow’s new aristoc- 
racy of wealth—the newly rich, the speculators, ete: 
—have almost as much money, in comparison with 
the other people of today, as the former aristocracy 
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of wealth and birth had in comparison with the com- 
mon people of those days. 

For the first time since the Revolution many of 
the picturesque, national Easter customs were re-. 
vived. For the first time since 1917, on the mystic 
eve of Myasleneetsa, the streets of Moscow were 
a-jingle all night long with sleigh bells of returning 
parties of Myasleneetsa celebrators, returning from 
jolly sleigh jaunts into the country. Myasleneetsa is 
one of Russia’s quaintest and prettiest feast weeks. 
It is the great betrothal week of the year. On this 
week the conventional bars which separate young 
men and women during the rest of the year are tem- 
porarily dropped. During this short week they are 
allowed to go about freely together, free from the 
malignant eye of a chaperone. Sleighing parties 
are organized by the dozen. In the old days the 
harnesses were strung with silver bells, and many 
a proposal was made and accepted to the accompani- 
ment of their music, under the benediction of an 
Easter moon. There were no silver bells this time, 
but even iron can jingle merrily, and this time there 
was a strain of sweetness in their music that 
touched depths in their hearts that had not existed 
before. | 

Nor is Easter week itself entirely lacking in 
romance. Not least among the joys it involves is 
the privilege of kissing any pretty girl you know, 
after pronouncing the phrase ‘‘Christos Voskresse’’ 
(‘‘Christ is Risen’’). In old Russia anyone was 
privileged to stop even a stranger on the street and 
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claim a kiss on the strength of this magic phrase 
and theoretically this still holds good. Actually, it 
works, however, in the case of acquaintances. 

Beginning with Palm Sunday, when Russia’s mil- 
lions flock to church in the evening, carrying sprigs 
of pussy-willows and tiny candles, to Easter Sunday 
itself, the great climax of the religious year, Easter 
week in Russia is one ascending series of beautiful 
ceremonies. In old Moscow, they centered around 
the Kremlin, the traditional religious capitol of the 
country, reaching their height at midnight of Easter 
Sunday when Big John (Ivan Veliki) thundered out’ 
in its deep voice the joyous news to the bell-ringers 
of Moscow’s churches, who were waiting beside the 
bell-cords, to begin the great Easter chorus. 

Now Ivan Veliki is silent, and Red guards patrol 
the walks down which the monkish figures used to 
hasten to the sacrament. The new church of our 
Saviour, massive and white, under its dome of gold, 
has. taken the prerogative of the ancient belfry. 
And around it Moscow’s masses now gather. The 
scene on that hill in the spring of 1922 was perhaps 
less picturesque than the old Easter inside the 
Kremlin, but it had a dramatic element which more 
than made up for the loss. For somehow that scene 
on the hillside seemed charged with all the sorrows 
and joys of five of the most intense years in Rus- 
sian history—plus the final joy of hope. 

Six thousand persons, each with a flickering can- 
dle in his hand, stood with bared heads on the hill 
before the steps of the Cathedral, Easter midnight, 
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as the Patriarch, his long golden robe and his 
bejeweled headpiece sparkling as it caught an occa- 
sional beam of light, solemnly led the Holy Proces- 
sional around the Cathedral. Thirty nuns, in their 
white caps, white shawls, and black gowns, and 
twenty priests, their long hair and beards conceal- 
ing their massive shoulders, followed, carrying 
golden icons, rhythmically chanting the mystic 
Oriental intervals of the Orthodox Easter ritual. 

Inside, another six thousand were packed as 
tightly as a City Hall subway at six o’clock in New 
York, while a choir from the Opera led the congre- 
gation in Kaster carols. 

And then, shielding their candles in their hands 
lest the wind extinguish the flame and prevent them 
from lighting the lampada in their homes with the 
fire that the Patriarch had blessed, all hurried home 
converting the streets of Moscow into a little fairy- 
land of flamelets and glows and swiftly moving 
figures. 





PART IV 
THE FUTURE 





XXIV. 


RUSSIA’S IMMEDIATE FUTURE AND THE 
PROSPECT OF A GRADUAL EVOLUTION 


7 N venturing now into the realm of Russia’s imme- 

diate future, one inevitably must deal to an ex- 
tent in conjectures. We have seen the general situ- 
ation today, how a new order is slowly rising, and 
how a great people are struggling to get back upon 
their feet. We have noted the progress up to the 
moment. Thus far, we have dealt in actual facts. 
But a probability is not the same thing as an exist- 
ing fact, however probable it is! Also, Russia’s im- 
mediate future cannot be quite so clearly delimited 
as can, for instance, her ultimate future. There are 
times when a road looms clearer a mile beyond than 
it does in a valley only a few hundred yards ahead. 
The shadow of uncertainty has not yet completely 
lifted from Russia’s immediate future, but never- 
theless the atmosphere is steadily clearing and 
things and routes are appearing in constantly 
sharpening outlines. 

It is possible, then, to indicate the most conspicu- 
ous tendencies in Russia at the moment and to enu- 
merate factors which must enter into the future. 
‘As a further guide-post, it will be helpful, also, to 
note the trend of popular opinion—in the restricted 
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sense in which the term can be used in a country 
hardly fifteen per cent literate!—and to see what 
people who have been through the great ordeal and 
are now living on the scene think about the future. 
For midst the natural waverings of the transitional 
period, pronounced currents are beginning to mani- 
fest themselves both in the movement of events and 
in the orientation of ideas among what little is left 
of Russia’s Intelligentzia. 

The majority of thinking people whom I met in 
Russia hoped for deliverance from their political 
troubles through the gradual process of EvoLution 
rather than Revotution. They hoped for relief 
from Russia’s economic and financial distress 
through the intervention of foreign capital. To 
avoid possible misunderstanding, nothing in this 
paragraph is to be taken to indicate positive support 
or approval of the present government by the Intel- 
ligentzia as a class; on the contrary, they still are 
against the administration politically. It is rather 
a readjustment of intelligent opinion in Russia in 
the direction of reconciliation to a reality which 
might as well be faced. 

They preferred the former means because they 
believed it presents the less perilous of the two ave- 
nues open to Russia. 

They hoped for the latter because, bordered by a 
certain amount of national humiliation though it be, 
it offers the only road to restoration of the coun- 
try’s ruined industries at any near date. The 
demoralization of Russia’s economic life and the 
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consumption of her reserve have gone too far for 
Russia to get ‘‘back on her feet’’ of her own energy 
in the near future. The capital indispensable for re- 
building must come from the outside. It cannot be 
found in Russia. 

From the political point of view, the situation is, 
roughly: 

Risk of a period of anarchy if the present govern- 
ment were to be upset—Ir a revolt could succeed, 
which is very, very doubtful—on the other hand 
overbalances the possible advantage of directness 
such a move might possess. So thoroughly has the 
Tcheka combed the nation of opposition leaders— 
following the classic method of that famous Greek 
tyrant who maintained his throne by cutting off the 
hands of all who rose higher than the average— 
that there seems little likelihood of a counter-gov- 
ernment being able to organize quickly enough to 
stem the tide of anarchy certain to be loosed if gov- 
ernmental authority were to crumble. So thor- 
oughly has the Tcheka permeated every class and 
political group that there is only the slightest 
chance of a counter-revolutionary movement suc- 
ceeding. Long before any project can reach the 
stage of co-ordination, spies within the ranks have 
betrayed the leaders to the Tcheka. 

Inside Russia I saw no other group which showed 
signs of sufficient strength or organization to take 
over or hold power. The monarchists who, through 
long training, were skilled in governing and han- 
dling the people are now prostrate. Their leaders 
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are disseminated over the world. Their adherents 
inside Russia are broken in morale. I can hardly 
recall talking with anyone in Russia who seriously 
believed in return of a Tsarist régime. Even 
staunch monarchists admitted that their cause was 
lost—for the time being, at least. 

The Social Revolutionaries who—and on this I 
found almost unanimous agreement—fell because 
they lacked a sufficiently virile policy for the needs 
of the day, are likewise crushed. The majority of 
their leaders are abroad. Those in Russia are im- 
prisoned, exiled in dreary East Russia (the new Si- 
beria) or carefully watched. The rank and file are 
dispersed, disorganized, and discouraged. 

The Kadets', who formerly represented the flower 
of Russia’s liberal Intelligentzia, are similarly dis- 
organized and intimidated by the Tcheka’s inquisi- 
tion. 

The group that would probably have the best 
chance of embarrassing the government, if it chose, 
is the Radical Communist element, now a discon- 
tented minority inside the party. As already ex- 
plained, this small group of ‘‘irreconcilables”’ are 
out of sympathy with the present program and fol- 
low in unwilling obedience. It is in the realm of 
possibility that they might become hysterical, throw 
off party discipline, and attempt a coup d’état. But 
I do not regard such a development. as very likely. 
The radicals are not strong numerically, and they 
are losing strength constantly, and thus far the sui- 


*Constitutional Democrats: “Ka” for “K” (from Konstitutional) 
and “Day” for D (Democrats). 
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cidal inclination has not shown itself among them! 
Such a stroke would, it cannot be denied, weaken the 
Kremlin somewhat, but the rebels would still find 
an administration of no little strength opposing 
them. In the one chance of such an attmept suc- 
ceeding, I do not think there is any possibility of the 
radicals being able to hold the power. They might 
upset the status quo for some time, throw the coun- 
try back into turmoil, and that alone would be seri- 
ous enough. Certain it is that in such an event, the 
population of the large cities would be dead against 
the usurpers, and might even be stirred from its 
lethargy actively to support the administration. 
But as already said, the chances of such an attempt 
are not great. The Tcheka is keeping close watch 
on the radicals; some of them are in jail at the mo- 
ment in Moscow (that complete has been the swing 
of the pendulum!), and the Big Five are very alert. 

Inside Russia people have ceased talking of the 
possibility of an internal revolt—at any immediate 
future, at least. Despotic, inefficient, in many ways 
as it is, the Kremlin today seems the only govern- 
ment possible in Russia for the present. If it should 
fall, a period of anarchy similar to those which have 
figured in Russian history several times in the past, 
is the probable alternative. These intervals of an- 
archy have not been uncommon in Russian history. 
They have been invariable whenever the central 
government has crumbled, leaving no other strong 
group on the field to take over control of the coun- 
try and preserve national discipline. 

‘“‘Egtablished government is all Russia has left 
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now,’’ a former professor remarked tome. ‘*Bad as’ . 
it is, better this than no government.’’ 
‘‘We are tired of revolutions,’’ so many said 
sadly. ‘‘We have already suffered too long. We 
don’t want another now. <A chance to earn our liv- 

ing—that is all we ask for the present.’’ 

This universal fatigue constitutes a positive fac- 
tor in Russia today whose influence may be difficult 
to measure but which unquestionably greatly assists 
the Bolshevik government in its ambition to remain 
in power. It tacitly works against any movement to 
disturb the internal arrangement and in favor of 
continuance in power of the administratién of the 
day, be it bad or good. It is a human element that 
can easily be understood. And the men who live in 
the Kremlin are shrewd enough to capitalize it to 
the utmost. : 

This feeling is enhanced by the general conviction 
that any violent change would be followed by an- 
other Terror by whichever group happened to be in 
control, resulting in another terrible loss of life and 
brain power. Russia needs every able man alive 
today to help rebuild the country. She cannot af- 
ford another Terror, be it Red, White, or Pink. 
Failure of a revolt would lead almost to the extinc- 
tion of what is left of Russia’s Intellectuals. A 
White coup, on the other hand, would almost cer- 
tainly result in a White Terror which would cost 
Russia the lives of the best men in the Communist 
administration. And despite its faults, the present 
administration has developed a few men with genu- 
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ine executive ability and sense of personal responsi- 
bility. They would be the first to go. A Social 
Revolutionary victory—almost outside the realm of 
possibility—would unfailingly be the signal for a 
merciless revenge. These men have suffered too 
much in prison and in exile in Hast Russia these 
years to forget. 

Most casual survey of Russian history will re- 
veal what a large role this one element of revenge 
has always played in Russia’s internal polities. 

But will there be an Evolution? 

What can be said at the moment is that there 
is a tendency in that direction. One of the most 
hopeful signs is the effort of the Kremlin to attract 
Intellectuals into executive positions in the govern- 
ment. These jobs are subordinate posts where the 
holders can be carefully watched and can do no 
‘‘damage.’? But the mere fact of their presence is 
important. On account of their superior ability and 
mental faculties, they are certain to exert some influ- 
ence, if only through personal contact. As time 
goes on, and their number increases, this influence 
will grow. 

The Bolshevik government is badly in need of 
brains and administrative ability. And the author- 
ities in the Kremlin have come to realize that if their 
new economic policy is to succeed, they must have 
men already skilled in the new way of doing things, 
or rather in the old, old way. 

From having non-partisans in subordinate admin- 
istrative posts to eventually admitting them into 
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positions in the government, is not an impossible 
step. I do not think there is any immediate likeli- 
hood of it. But it is not an impossibility in the 
more remote future. 

I eannot see much probability of anything ap- 
proaching popular government in the Anglo-Saxon 
sense in Russia in the very near future, no matter 
which group holds the power. That will have to 
wait, I believe, until education has had time to raise 
the general level of intelligence much higher than it 
is now. Until then, whoever is in control will be 
able to wield a pretty free hand without much active 
protest from the people as a whole. Fully three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of Russia know or care 
nothing about politics. They want a chance to earn 
their livelihood, live in peace, and go their ways. 
Given this, they care not greatly who holds the gov- 
ernment. It is unquestionably true that a large part 
of the present administration’s unpopularity would 
disappear as soon as a little prosperity returned to 
Russia. 

There may, it is true, be a certain wave of feeling 
against foreigners after foreign capital finally does 
come. No Russian prefers to see his country’s in- 
dustries in the hands of outsiders. But if the fac- 
tories actually resume production, wages are paid, 
and the family larder begins to refill, the average 
man in the street will not long remain excited over 
the patriotic aspect of the situation. 

The main thing in Russia today is to get the coun- 
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try generally running again somehow. It is not too 
important how. 

And there is this encouraging side—Russia’s in- 
dustrial field was so partially developed before, that 
even if all that existed were turned over to foreign- 
ers for a while, there would still be more than 
enough left for native Russians as soon as they are 
able to exploit it. That vast is Russia—a great em- 
pire of almost limitless possibilities, the surface of 
which has hardly been scratched. 

That the advent of foreign capital is prerequisite 
to restoration of Russia’s industrial life is admitted 
now even by those who are bitterest against the 
Kremlin for trying to ‘‘sell out Russia to foreign- 
ers.’’? Before the wheels can turn again in Russia’s 
factories hundreds of thousands of pounds must be 
spent to repair disabled machinery or to install new. 
Russian entrepreneurs are penniless, powerless, and 
discouraged. There is no idle capital in Russia 
which can be appropriated for the purpose. 

‘“The government recently asked me to take back 
our old mills, but I cannot,’’ the son of Morozoff, 
Russia’s former linen king, remarked to me once. 
‘‘Before we could operate, nearly all our machinery 
would have to be repaired or replaced. I have no 
money, nor have any of my acquaintances.’ 

But will capital come into Russia while the pres- 
ent administration remains in power? 

That, in my judgment, depends primarily upon 
economic rather than political considerations, Un- 
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til recently, the absence of general official recogni- 
tion of the Russian government has been a serious 
drawback, on account of its bearing on the validity 
of both international contracts and private debts. 
This latter handicap still obtains, of course, in so 
far as American investors are concerned. But dur- 
ing the last two years, recognition has been accorded 
Moscow by one European government after an- 
other. In all fourteen Powers’ have resumed diplo- 
matic relations with Soviet Russia, involving trade 
agreements, de facto, or de jure recognition. The 
last came on the 27th of October, 1924, when Pre- 
mier Herriot, of France, suddenly announced that 
his government had decided to extend full de jure 
recognition. Premier MacDonald, of England, had 
preceded him with similar action a few months be- 
fore, although the exact status of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty, signed by the British Labor govern- 
ment, is still in suspense owing to the recent defeat 
of the Labor Party in England (the treaty has not 
been ratified by Parliament). 

The international bars of a political nature in the 
way of resumption of trade between Russia and Eu- 
Tope, at least, are now beginning to lower. Whether, 
however, capital takes immediate advantage of this 
clearing will now depend upon exigencies of a very 

*The countries which have recognized Russia de jure are: France, 
England, Germany, Turkey, Italy, China, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania, 
and Austria. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway have commercial 
treaties with Russia. Poland has a diplomatic mission in Moscow, 
but relations between the two capitals have been so strained a large 


part of the time that the trade agreement, signed at Riga in 1922 
still remains the only official bridge, ‘ ‘ 
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practical nature, to wit, the attitude of the Soviet 
government in its direct dealings with foreign capi- 
tal in Russia and the inducements it chooses to offer. 
The past seven years have sadly shaken the world’s 
faith in the ‘‘bond’’ and word of the Soviet authori- 
ties. To overcome. this suspicion, very concrete 
guarantees will be necessary on the part of the 
Kremlin. Working conditions must be provided 
that will permit successful and profitable operation. 

Will the Russian government give these guaran- 
tees? Will it come to meet capital far enough to 
make it worth the latter’s while to enter Russia? 
For if there is to be a rapprochement, I believe that 
the greater part of the ‘‘coming to meet’’ must be 
done by the Russians! 

Again it is a matter of counting up odds. Judg- 
ing from what I saw of the government’s attitude 
while I was in Russia, however, and judging from 
the general trend of events (painful as it has some- 
times been!) during the past three years, I believe 
the odds are that a working agreement may be 
reached. 

Since 1921—with the exception of that period dur- 
ing the Genoa Conference when Moscow began to 
despair of reaching any accord with capitalistic 
Europe and a momentary nervousness following 
Lenin’s death—the Bolshevik internal policy has had 
a fairly consistent general orientation. After tak- 
ing their cue from the French Revolution in its ex- 
ample of Terror, the Bolsheviks once again turned 
to France for their policy as regards distribution of 
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financial power in the post revolutionary period. 
After the French Revolution, the Early Republic 
very shrewdly gave its patronage to all persons who 
owed their possessions to the Revolution, giving 
them every opportunity to consolidate their position, 
forming a new bourgeoisie friendly towards the 
Revolutionary government. This the Russian Revo- 
lutionary government resolved to imitate in its new 
economic policy. 

The beginnings of the policy are already evident 
in Moscow in the continued prosperity of the mush- 
room class of newly rich, who have already begun 
to accumulate a bank-roll from the profits of specu- 
lation. Adapted to the exigencies of the day, this 
program also would embrace foreign concession- 
aires, in fact all foreign capitalists who return at 
the tolerance of the Kremlin, enjoy special privi- 
leges by virtue of its favor, and, most important of 
all, have no interest in the Potrrican aspect of the 
administration so long as it accords them facilities 
to realize from their investments. 

Restitution of certain kinds of personal property 
seized during the Revolution to their former owners 
has actually been begun on a limited scale in Mos- 
cow. These classes include: 

Household furniture which has no historical or 
pre-eminently artistic value (in the latter case it is 
retained for exhibition in museums); pianos and 
other musical instruments when the owner can show 
need of them for professional or educational pur- 
poses (notably music students and professional 
musicians). 
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Personal documents—birth certificates, manu- 
scripts, family relics, old deeds, legal papers, ete. 

No ‘‘real’’ property, houses or land, has been 
restored. Whether they will be, and if so, to what 
extent, is still the theme of popular conjecture in 
Russia. Well-posted Communists told me the gov- 
ernment was planning to hand back a few private 
houses in Moscow, provided they were not ‘‘essen- 
tial’’ for state purposes—this proviso would elim- 
inate the majority of the larger finer residences, 
nearly all of which are housing some government 
department or subdepartment—and perhaps a sin- 
gle dwelling and a tiny plot of land to families for- 
merly owning estates. When this will be done, if 
indeed it is done, was never specified. 

In the country the peasants, as already described, 
are actually holding and working their little plots as 
if privately owned. 

Owing to the general administrative confusion 
and lack of co-ordination of departments in various 
parts of the country, it is impossible to state to what 
extent restitution of personal property has gone. 
No statistics are available; they would not be re- 
liable if they were. Apropos of the general official 
method of gathering statistics, was an incident 
which occurred to a friend of mine who was in 
charge of one of the foreign relief missions in Mos- 
cow. He asked the government for data concerning 
the state of one province in which his organization 
intended to begin relief. The promptness with 
which the information was returned aroused his 
suspicions. He investigated quietly on the side, to 
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find that the department in question had had no fig- 
ures regarding that particular province. Informa- 
tion was on hand, however, concerning another 
province twice as large. So the officials had taken 
these figures and divided by two! Hence my great 
reserve toward official Russian statistics in general. 
Nevertheless, I personally know families in Mos- 
cow and Petrograd who recovered some of the 
classes of personal property enumerated above. 
Before this was possible, however, the owners 
were obliged to pass through a long and discourag- 
ing procedure. First, they had actually to locate 
their furniture—no easy task. When all ‘property 
was attached by the Bolshevik government, houses 
were entered promiscuously, one chair comman- 
deered for use in one office, a table removed for use 
in another, or a Communist dormitory, until the 
original furnishings of almost any individual room 
could easily be distributed in widely different parts 
of the city. Nor was furniture sure of remaining 
where first placed. Many of the government depart- 
ments were on a continual cycle of moving; some 
shifted headquarters as often as twice a year, tak- 
ing either part or all of their fixtures with them 
One of my friends hunted more than two months 
before tracing the various objects in a parlor set 
to their ultimate resting places. It took another 
month of continual persistence, wandering from one 
department to another, cutting one bunch of red 
tape to flounder through another, before permis- 


sion was obtained to have the things taken out and 
hauled home. 
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Another acquaintance came from Petrograd to 
gather up a set of table ware, family heirlooms, 
which he had heard had been brought to Moscow 
when the government moved. After three weeks of 
daily canvassing he discovered the silverware had 
been stolen. By dint of further sleuthing, he ex- 
posed the thieves, eight government employees be- 
‘ing arrested upon his information. The loot was 
found concealed in chimney-places and under beds. 
And in the end he didn’t get his things back! The 
authorities ruled they were valuable as historical 
specimens, and put them into a museum! 

The question of disposition of houses is more 
weighty, of course, and affects many foreigners. It 
is understood that the commissariat of justice is 
working on some scheme for titles to buildings in 
the cities and country, and perhaps steps will be 
taken when this work is completed. (In a few in- 
stances, the former owners are still living in their 
old apartment, always sharing it with other fami- 
lies, of course, but such instances are not numer- 
ous.) The government has begun leasing out 
business blocks, apparently without considering the 
former owners; how the latter’s rights will finally 
be adjudicated, remains to be seen. 

But there was a disposition in official circles 
toward respecting the rights of former owners who 
were foreigners, either by recompensing them for 
their losses, or by returning their holdings. This 
will not be done, however, until the government feels 
sure of the latter’s co-operation in the reconstruc- 
tion of Russia. Following its usual policy of oppor- 
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tunism, it does not intend to relinquish any point 
of vantage unless it sees something ahead in ex- 
change. And possession is ‘‘nine points of the law”’ 
in any land. 

In appraising every move in the Russian govern- 
ment’s dealings with the rest of the world or with 
its own nationals, whether economic or political, it 
must always be borne in mind that the present oc- 
cupants of the Kremlin are Orientals, and approach 
both peace table and directors’ room with the psy- 
chology of the Oriental. Their nature is to bargain 
to the last moment, ‘‘coming down’’ only when they 
see it is the only step left them. If one bears this in 
mind, he is likely to get along much faster and more 
satisfactorily. 

I do not think that this difference in mentality 
will prevent collusion. The danger is that it may re- 
tard it. And Russia and the Russian people can ill 
afford to wait. 

During the last three years a slight advance has 
been made. Thus the keen edge of capital has 
already entered Russia. How soon the blade will 
follow the future will tell. 

From the sociological point of view, Russia is quite 
likely to continue to be more or less of a workshop 
for some time. The broad outlines of society have 
been formulated, of course. But many of the social 
institutions in existence today are still in their form- 
ative or experimental stage, and may be modified 
as time goes on. Nor is it impossible that still other 

experiments may be tried out. Russia is a compara- 
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tively plastic body at the moment and is more easily 
utilizable for this purpose than the more rigid social 
structures of the West. ‘ 

In her relations with other nations of the world, 
Russia’s future policies are increasingly shaping 
themselves. Already the Bolshevik government has 
swung away from its original promiscuous interna- 
tionalism, back to a distinctly nationalistic foreign 
policy that has a number of points in common with 
the traditional foreign policy which the Old Empire 
followed for so long. This is due to the fact 
that this policy was predicated upon natural politi- 
eal and economic exigencies which are inherent in 
Russia’s geographical situation. 

The present government has not, as yet, shown any 
serious symptoms of imperialism. As a matter of 
fact, I doubt whether Russia may be expected to be 
overly aggressive in her foreign policy in the imme- 
diate future, at least. She will have far too much to 
occupy her at home. And furthermore, the men in 
the Kremlin today are not that type. 

When Russia does resume her outward push, how- 
ever, there is every indication that it may be ex- 
pected to be toward the East rather than toward the 
West. It is toward Asia that Russia’s eye is point- 
ingtoday. This is not anew development. For quite 
a while previous to the World War, the Tsar’s gov- 
ernment had been vigorously pushing its policy of 
Eastern penetration. In 1901 this brought Russia 
snto conflict with Japan, and Petrograd suffered a 
temporary setback. The encircling process around 
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China, however, had been going on for some time, 
and with a degree of success. The Tsar’s mantle 
has now been taken up by the Communist govern- 
ment. During the first two years of their ‘‘reign’’ 
the Communists were too busy at home to bother 
with the East. But during the last four years, the 
{Xremlin has been quietly but steadily working itself 
into Asia—so quietly that the movement has to a 
great extent escaped the notice of the Western world. 

First of all, of course, the government had to re- 
conquer Siberia from the Whites. That was done, 
and in 1922 the Far Eastern Republic formally affili- 
ated itself with the Soviet federation, becoming an 
integral part of the union. Meanwhile, the Russians 
had been slowly extending their sphere of influence 
over Central Asia until today Moscow has friendly 
relations with native governments controlling large 
areas of Mongolia, reaching around China, and 
touching India. Russia has been actively negotiat- 
ing with the Western Asiatic Powers. Her relations 
with Afghanistan are as cordial as that strange king- 
dom has with any outside power. I recall one elab- 
orate dinner in the ‘‘sugar palace’’ one afternoon 
when Tchitcherin and his colleagues were hosts to 
the Afghanistan mission. A three-piece orchestra 
played in the offing, and Tchitcherin, in his morning 
coat, presided with a grace that would have done » 
credit to any old Russian official. There was a breezi- 
ness around the table, however, and an air of pleas- 
antry around each of the hosts that would hardly 
have been expected at an official banquet of the old 
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days. Russia’s attempted activities in India have 
caused irritation in Downing Street on several occa- 
sions, once in a sharp exchange of notes between the 
two Powers. 

The present Russo-Turkish entente, on the other 
hand, is not so likely to be permanent. It is based 
. tapon purely momentary expediency—both being ene- 
mies of the Allies—and will doubtless continue as 
long as expediency recommends. But from both 
sides it is solely an opportunistic affair, resting on 
little actual community of interests. On the con- 
trary, Russia and Turkey have been traditional ene- 
mies, due to a vital clash of national interests, and 
the issues that lay underneath this antagonism still 
exist. 

Coming to the question of Russia’s probable fu- 
ture in Western Europe brings one large word im- 
mediately upon the horizon—Germany. Russia has 
never had much real communion of interest with 
England and France—despite the fact they were 
political allies for a number of years. There were 
too many conflicts of commercial and political inter- 
ests—particularly in the Near East. Russia used to 
fancy herself a sort of ‘‘big brother’’ to Serbia, and 
once she had a similar feeling towards Bulgaria. 
Today, of course, Moscow is far from Belgrade. But 
Russia never was particularly popular in the Bal- 
kans. Her relations toward the small tier of Baltic 
states is abnormal at the moment, and it is difficult 
to see how the present status can be continued. Lat- 
via, Esthonia, and Lithuania are parts of the Russian 
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economic system, and have not thus far been able to 
get along very well detached. It certainly seems 
more than probable that they will sometime reattach 
themselves to the mother nation. But regarding 
Germany, and Russia’s future relations with Berlin, 
the issue is growing steadily more clear-cut, and 
there can be little question but that in the future the 
names of Russia and Germany will be linked together 
increasingly. 

This is a question of supreme interest to Europe, 
especially in case of another war. And from the eco- 
nomic point of view it is also likely to figure promi- 
nently in the international commercial struggle of 
the future. For prostrate as they are today, these 
two huge nations will not always remain so. Itisa 
peculiar coincidence that both happened to be in a 
common slough of disaster at the same time—a coin- 
cidence that may or may not augur well for the rest 
of Europe. Germany is also likely to enter more or 
less into the internal picture in Russia. 

I have postponed discussion of Germany and Rus- 
sia until this point because it is in the realm of 
the future that Germany’s part in Russia primarily 
belongs—from both economic and military points of 
view. Germany is too prostrate at the moment actu- 
ally to accomplish much in the way of deeds. But 
we must not be deceived by Germany’s present seem- 
ing supineness into thinking she will remain so in- 
definitely. In fact, a large part of her present flat- 
ness was brought about artificially and deliberately 
by a group of unscrupulous German capitalists, who 
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exploited their country’s misfortune to their selfish 
aggrandizement. And this Big Business is compara- 
tively strong inside Germany, despite the universal 
poverty of the people as a whole. It is this Big 
Business, too, that is particularly interested in try- 
ing to exploit Russia at some future time. So the 
question of Germany in Russia is important both for 
the Russians and for Western Europe. To appraise 
properly Germany’s present activities in Russia, as 
well as her future prospects, it is necessary to appre- 
ciate her position in Russia in the past. 


XXV 
GERMANY IN RUSSIA 


if the Middle Ages, when Russia was still an un- 

kempt area of scattering principalities, peopled 
by a fierce, semi-civilized folk, the first Germans 
came to Russia. ‘‘Nyemetz’’ or ‘‘Nyemtzi,’’ the 
steppes tribes called them; which is to say, the ‘‘deaf 
and dumb ones.’’ The title grew from the fact that 
the strangers could not speak Russian; hence, when 
addressed, they did not respond, simply stared a 
stolid German stare, doubtless in much the same 
manner as would their present-day descendants. 
The early Russians had seen few foreigners; they 
doubtless hardly realized that the whole world was 
not Slav! So they ascribed the silence of the new- 
comers to physical causes; and ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ 
mutes the Germans became in the idiom of the peo- 
ple. That tag has clung to them throughout the cen- 
turies, and today ‘‘Nyemetz’’ is the only word in 
modern Russian for ‘‘German’’! 

With the arrival of the early Germans, who came 
as traders, German influence dates its beginning in 
Russia. For centuries the contact thus formed was 
virtually the only mentionable commercial relation- 
ship which Russia had with the Western half of 
Europe. Politically, Moscow was always closer (or 
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further away, according to whether war or peace 
reigned between them) to Poland and Sweden. And 


during the interval following the conversion to~ 


Christianity, the Byzantine Empire at Constantino- 
ple exerted a strong cultural influence upon the 
Court. But commercially, Germany always stood 
first. . 

As time went on, this commercial contact extended 
into the realm of politics, a contact which broadened 
rapidly under the force of the varying currents and 
cross-currents of European international relations 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This 
rapprochement was not always continuous, and sey- 
eral times even previous to the Great War, the two 
Powers swung apart. Generally these recoils were 
largely attributable to the more or less personal 
basis upon which international relations were then 
predicated (owing to their pre-eminently personal 
foundation of royalty) rather than to an essentially 
national clash of interests. Broadly speaking, the 
general trend of events was bringing the great 
Bastern European and the great Central European 
Powers steadily closer together. 

There were a number of basic economic and geo- 
graphical.reasons why this should be so. Russia had 
the raw products which Germany needed for her in- 
dustries. Germany had the manufactured commodi- 
ties Russia needed for her factories, agriculture, and 
railways. Neither impinged seriously upon the 
other in the competition for world markets. 

Germany also could supply the expert staffs nec- 
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essary for exploitation of Russia’s earthly riches. 
Both were geographically contiguous, and friendship 
is always desirable with a large neighbor. Nor was 
there very serious collision of international political 
interests. Whether Germany’s ‘‘ Drang Nach Osten’’ 
would have raised such ‘an issue is problematical. 
There were many good reasons why Russia and Ger- 
many should be allies, and few for their being ene- 
mies. Many historians look upon the cleavage lead- 
ing up to the Great War as simple artificiality which 
grew from Bismarck’s stupidity. 

German commerce easily led all foreign.trade in 
Russia before the War. German directors were scat- 
tered throughout Russia in places of trust in Rus- 
sia’s factories and industrial life. German salesmen 
had an easy first chance in nearly every large city 
when it came to competition for goods. And in one 
province on the Volga, German settlers form a large 
and prosperous colony—a Russo-German bloc of 
population paralleling the Swedish and German dis- 
tricts of the American Middle West. 

At the Tsar’s Court, German influence had ob- 
tained a surprising foothold. Many of the cabinet 
ministers under the last two Tsars were of German 
extraction of very recent origin. Even the War was 
unable completely to smother the pro-German feel- 
ings of the imperial family. In fact, it is now fairly 
well established that this figured among the circum- 
stances leading to the original revolution. Fear that 
Russia might arrange a separate peace with Berlin 
led the Allied missions in Petrograd to give their 
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backing and promise of support to the revolutionary 
movement in March, 1917. . 

Perhaps no single incident can better bring out 
the extent of Teutonic influence in Russia than the 
fact of its imprint upon the language of the country. 
Forming as they did for centuries the chief connec- 
tion between Russia and the West, the Germans fur- 
nished the linguistic prism through which Russia re- 
ceived her vocabulary of scientific terms, names for 
objects which were products of Western civilization 
and for which no word existed in Russian. Virtu- 
ally all the latter, including those of Greek and Latin 
origin, now appear in modern Russian in their Ger- 
manicized form, with the Russian affix tacked on 
behind. Telefonirovat (to telephone) is the German 
telephonieren with only the final ‘‘en’’ missing, the 
Russian verb ending ‘‘ovat’’ having been substi- 
tuted. The Russian for telegraph is telegrafirovat 
(Ger., telegraphieren). 

‘Germans understood Russia better than any 
other foreigners,’’ many Russians told me. Doubt- 
less this was because the fundamental basis of both 
of their national political systems was the same— 
that of force—and the common element of force 
played a-large part in the daily working plans of 
both peoples. 

That was why the War took the Russian public as 
a whole so by surprise. It seemed hardly possible 
that Russia could be fighting Germany, her old ac- 
quaintance. Many a family was torn—even more so 
than in regions in our Middle West. Nor was it until 
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the Germans introduced poison gas on the Eastern 
front that popular feeling against the Vaterland 
took on serious dimensions in Russia. From then 
on, anti-Teutonism grew steadily, culminating in 
Brest-Litovsk. f: 

Thus Russia and Germany have a rich past in 
common—a past that would doubtless have had even 
more in common if the course of events had followed 
their natural course. 

The rapprochement, suspended during the years 
of the War, has now been resumed. In fact, all indi- 
cations are that, freed from the artificial checks 
which restrained it during the pre-war days, it now 
will progress more rapidly and naturally than be- 
fore; and that great a part as Germany already has 
played in Russia’s past, she will play an even greater 
role in Russia’s future. She will play a great part 
because of eminently natural causes, both political 
and economic, and irrespective of what party hap- 
pens to be in power. 

It is another one of the queer antics of fate that 
the Communists—pre-eminently internationalists— 
Should be the instruments by means of which the 
two great Eastern nations were brought back to- 
gether into a distinctly nationalistic entente. 

For today, hardly six years after their armies 
ceased shooting at each other, Berlin and Moscow 
are closer than ever in the history of the two na- 
tions, and much closer than any two other large Eu- 
ropean Powers—economically, politically, diplomati- 
cally, The Russo-German bloc, so long feared by 
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Western European statesmen, has finally become a 
concrete reality, with every prospect of continuing 
as a factor in Old World international relations that 
will steadily grow in importance during the coming 
half century—irrespective of what government hap- 
pens to be in power in Russia. I personally look 
upon it as the largest single development in Kuro- 
pean relations since the Versailles Treaty. I believe 
that the Russo-German bloc, formed at Genoa, is des- 
tined to play a part which it is still difficult to meas- 
ure in the history of the next half century. 

Necessity of circumstances, aided by mutual mis- 
fortune and community of interests against the En- 
tente, plus the latter’s sharp hostility towards both, 
have accomplished the one thing Western diplomacy 
has striven so to avoid. 

The story of this interesting move is brief. It 
begins shortly after the Brest-Litovsk Treaty. The 
rapprochement was started, as said before, by the 
break between the Allies and Russia. And as the 
Kremlin and Wilhelmstrasse drew closer politically, 
Germans once more reappeared in Moscow, renew- 
ing old personal ties. 

The question of German money in the Bolshevik 
revolt is a much-talked-of subject. It has been fairly 
well established that there was Allied backing in the 
first Revolution of March, 1917, and it is not impos- 
sible that there was a certain amount of German 
money in the Bolshevik coffers six months later. It 
is history that while the two nations were still at 
war, Germany gave Lenin free passage across Ger- 
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many from Switzerland to Russia. And as leaders 
of the first revolution did not spurn Allied support, 
it may be that their successors of October, 1917, did 
not pass up the aid of an occasional German mark. 
But I do not credit the charge that the Bolshevik 
revolt was a German-financed and German-engi- 
neered affair. It was too big a movement. Its lead- 
ers risked too much for themselves and were too 
bound up in their fanaticism to be mere tools of a 
foreign Power. If German aid was accepted, I am 
more inclined to think it was the Germans pede were 
exploited. 

The personal element enters again into this picture, 
however, in the private lives of many prominent in- 
dividaalsi in the present administration, whose Teu- 
tonic affiliations are well known. Krassin, whom I 
look upon as the Kremlin’s ablest ambassador, was 
general manager of the German General Electrical 
Company’ s plants in Russia before the War. Kras- 
sin isan industrial engineer of no mean ability, and 
the foundation of his personal professional career 
before the War was largely Teutonic. Radek, Rus- 
sia’s Colonel House and guiding spirit of the Third 
Internationale, could not speak Russian when he 
escaped from Germany and came to Moscow. He 
has mastered it since, but for a long time all of his 
editorials in the Pravda were first written in Ger- 
man. Radek is a Polish Jew by birth, a native of 
German Poland. So the Germans still have a few 
**friends at Court,’’ even if the costumes and faces 
have changed. 
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The Allied blockade gave the Russian government 
the decisive push towards Berlin. And Berlin, quick 
to see the opportunity, quickly came to meet Moscow. 

Today amenities between the two are not dis- 
guised. Germany is the dominant foreign influence 
in Russian official circles and German goods are 
almost the only imported articles on the Moscow 
market today. Imported German doctors ministered 
unto Lenin and still do to ailing commissars as a 
one of their own Court. 

While the Allied Powers have been alternating 
between rapprochement and ‘‘hands off Russia,’’ 
Germany has been acting in Russia—quietly, sys- 
tematically—pushing a ‘‘peaceful penetration.’’ 
Trying to lay the foundation for a possible Téu- 
tonization of Russia, German agents, both. official 
and commercial, are spread throughout the land, 
minutely surveying the field, preparing ground for 
future activities. Their activities might be compared 
to those of mining scouts in a frontier country, going 
over the field to stake out claims, ready to Jump when 
the territory is opened. As yet, Germany hasn’t 
capital to operate on a serious scale in Russia. She 
hopes to get it by some means some time. She would 
like, of course, to induce the Allies to give their con- 
sent to her overseeing the reconstruction of Russia. 
But meanwhile, with characteristic sense of realism, 
Berlin is wasting no time. 

With Red Cross insignia on their sleeves, German 
agents were working throughout Russia when T left. 
They were doing a highly efficient work of charity. 
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I do not mean to detract any credit from them. But 
in interests of objectivity, it must also be recorded 
that each of these messengers of charity was at the 
same time a messenger of Teutonism, an arm of 
intelligence by means of which his government could 
be brought into intimate touch with all developments 
in his district. He also served as.a useful instru- 
ment in renewing old commercial contacts and re- 
building ties broken by the War. In Petrograd, for 
instance, the German Red Cross obtained control of 
the port, having the right to examine every incoming 
and outgoing vessel. Nominally, the permit given 
was for reasons of sanitary inspection. Actually, 
it afforded an unequaled opportunity to obtain com- 
plete and authentic data regarding shipping and to 
lay lines for the future. 

In Moscow the German official and semi-official 
delegations—virtually official—occupy five large 
buildings. Everywhere I found a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like air. They were there for results, and they 
went at it with typical German thoroughness. The 
German Red Cross headquarters on Bolshaya Nikit- 
skaya reminded me of a prosperous business house 
in the American Middle West. Its branches were 
equally well organized. The German drug store was 
the best in Moscow. I went there myself when I 
needed medicines, either for friends or myself. The 
staff was always accommodating. 

Politically, the Germans are the dominant influ- 
ence in the Kremlin. 

‘‘When I want to get anything done immediately,” 
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a friend in the international Red Cross told me, ‘‘I 
always go to the Germans. They order it as if they 
were in Germany. It is always done without delay.”’ 

The diplomatic staffs of the Kremlin and Wilhelm- 
strasse have been co-operating on intimate terms 
‘since the Rapallo Treaty. 

‘The military aspect of the alliance is a subject 

that is much discussed throughout Europe. Kame- 
neff, in an interview shortly before I left, stoutly. 
denied that the ‘‘co-operation”’ had exceeded eco- 
nomic matters up to that moment. He admitted, 
however, the possibility of such an exigency arising 
if ‘‘the Allies obliged it!”’ 
Whether tentative steps have been taken in this 
direction, and if so, how far they have gone, is some- 
thing no layman can say with authority. Military 
secrets are jealously guarded in any land. I person- 
ally saw little to bear out the French charge that 
German officers in numbers are taking their places 
‘in the Bolshevik army. I saw a few German officers 
in Moscow, but they were in the costume of Red 
Cross workers. Russia’s small aviation corps is 
using German aeroplanes to practice in at the avia- 
tion field at Yar, and German ‘‘civilian’’ instructors 
are showing them how to fly. 

Tt would be strange if some kind of informal un- 
derstanding does not exist between the military peo- 
ple at Berlin and Moscow, but from all things I saw 
in Moscow and from all I heard in Communist cir- 
cles, I doubt if the entente has gone very far in the 
direction of actual deeds. I expect that time to come, 
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but I do not think it is here yet. I look upon the 
Russo-German military co-operation as an almost 
certain potentiality rather than an existing actual- 
ity. I do not think Germany believes the time has 
come yet for an active military alliance. She is fear- 
ful at this early stage to throw her lot in wholly with 
Russia. She is not sure enough yet of a successful 
outcome, and she cannot afford to take a risk. But 
that both governments have such an eventuality in 
mind, and that it should be reckoned with seriously 
in. considering the next European war, cannot be 
gainsaid. p 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the Russian people as 
a whole towards Germany has been going through 
a striking transformation. Even the inauguration 
of the new economic policy did not call forth such 
general expressions of approval as did the signing 
of the Rapallo pact at Genoa. The announcement 
of the new economic policy was of infinitely greater 
personal moment, of course, but failed to elicit gen- 
eral acclaim for the simple reason that at the time 
few had any faith in the Kremlin’s sincerity of 
purpose or intention to execute its promise. In con- 
eluding its first major international alliance since 
the Red Revolution, the Bolshevik government made 
what was really the first move which could be ealled 
‘‘popular”’ since it took power. 

The reversal of sentiment on the German question 
is another one of the more recent developments 
which have set Allied diplomatic prophets awry. 
From peasants to merchants, Intellectual to la- 
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borer, Communist to non-party man, virtually all 
vestige of anti-Teutonism has gone. In its place is 
arising a noticeable appreciation of the common- 
ness of interests with the Germans and a desire to 
recognize this fact and exploit it. Among the In- 
telligentzia, there is a certain class, it is true, that 
views the new swing with alarm, seeing in it the 
danger of Germanization of Russia. But generally 
speaking, the public as a whole is rapidly turning 
towards Berlin. 

Fathers and mothers who lost sons in the War 
remarked to me gravely: 

‘‘An alliance with Germany is an economic and 
political necessity for Russia. We do not admire 
Prussianism any more than in 1914, but we cannot 
deny that the two countries are natural allies, both 
on account of their geographical positions and their 
industrial and agricultural interests. We might 
better recognize this reality sooner than later, and 
take what profit we can.’’ 

T have found this view in all classes, rich, poor, 
ignorant, educated. 

Droshky drivers have allowed their horses to jolt 
from one deep hole to another in seeming non-con- 
cern to explain how they had changed in their feel- 
ings since 1917. 

<The German wasn’t such a bad fellow. We 
fought him and cursed him because we were told to. 
We didn’t know why we were fighting or for what. 
Perhaps the German peasants (all droshky drivers 
are ex-peasants, and their chief interest in other 
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countries eonlers accordingly) shot at us for the 
same reason.’ 

Many said they were not treated too badly in 
German prison camps. Certain it is that the trans- 
planting of hundreds of thousands from Russia to 
German prison camps during the War had almost as 
great an effect upon the ignorant masses, compara- 
tively speaking, as the presence of several million 
doughboys had upon popular ideas of the world i in 
America. The contrast was even greater, coming as 
so many did from tiny villages on the steppes which 
had bounded their world for them all.their lives 
and had likewise represented the center of creation 
for their fathers and grandfathers. 

By strange irony, Germany’s prison camps proved 
a great educational factor in the life of its enemy 
country, for the peasants in the Teuton cantonment 
camps went back to villages from one end of Russia 
to another with a new and larger idea of the world. 
Nansen commented upon:this on his return from sev- 
eral tours of the entire famine regions and I person- 
ally noted it repeatedly. 

Even prisoners who were maltreated do not seem 
to have retained much hard feeling. Ill treatment 
was not new to them, even at the hands of their own, 
and with that odd gentle philosophy of the peasant 
child-mind, they see little cause for surprise or re- 
sentment that an enemy should not handle them 
softly. 

And the idea that neighbors ought to be friends 
is not too complex for their. simple intellects. From 
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this is but a step to friendship in international 
politics. | | , 

A Russo-German alliance strikes them as one of 
the most natural of arrangements. The thing that 
surprises them is that it wasn’t done long ago. 

Russia’s and Germany’s mutually depressed 
valuta, as well as geographical propinquity, have 
brought them rapidly together commercially during 
the last two years. 

“The low exchange of the mark has enabled Russia 
to purchase many commodities in Germany which 
she could not possibly have bought—at least in such 
quantities—in other countries. 

As said before, German goods already outnumber 
all other imported products on the Russian market. 
German business firms are energetically prospecting 
in Moscow, preparing to renew old connections. All 
this has stimulated pro-Germanism, in commercial 
circles, creating an inclination towards Berlin among 
merchants and small traders. 

“Tt is to Russia’s advantage to do most of her 
trading with Germany,” one of Russia’s prominent 
(pre-war) manufacturers remarked to me. **Ger- 
many is the only large country for the moment that 
can exchange with Russia on anything like equal 
terms. This is not only on account of the condition 
of the valuta of both countries; Germany and Russia 
can trade without competing with each other. Ger- 
many can give us machines and manufactured prod- 
ucts which we need badly. We can give her raw 
products that she needs quite as much, Between 
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Germany and Russia there is not the conflict and 
clash of interests that exists, for instance, between 
Russia and France or England. Russo-German 
commerce can be mutually beneficial.’’ 

That the Germans actually have many qualifica- 
tions which would enable them to undertake the re- 
construction of Russia and carry it through efficient- 
ly, cannot be denied. 

But there are heavy disadvantages to allowing 
Germany to sink herself into Russia: One, the ef- 
fect upon Russian internal affairs, and the other, 
the effect upon European equilibrium. 

If Germany reconstructs Russia, she will do it 
efficiently, it may be assumed in advance, but she 
will also try to exact a heavy price for her services. 
She will attempt to Germanize Russia. How far 
She could actually carry her colonization plans is 
questionable. Permanent assimilation is out of the 
question. The Russian people, docile though they 
are, are far too virile to be assimilated. But it is 
quite possible that Germany might impose herself 
upon Russia for a time to an extent that sometime 
would make the Russian people considerable trouble 
to dislodge her. From the international viewpoint 
the success of such a project would obviously be very 
disturbing, in the immense addition it would bring 
to German power. 


XXVI 


RUSSIA’S FUTURE PLACE IN THE EURO- 
PEAN SCHEME OF CIVILIZATION 


| oie Cael Russia’s ultimate future, it is pos- 
sible to speak with full assurance. For Rus- 
sia has the qualities of inner strength, both economic 
and human, which cannot fail to prevail in the end. 

Humbled as she is today, the time will come when 
Russia will lead Europe as Italy, Germany, Sweden, 
Spain, France, and other major Powers did in cen- 
turies past. A leading role, economically and cul- 
turally, is a heritage that cannot fail to fall to her. 
And unless before that time the world has reached 
a stage of sane international co-operation, Russia 
might some day dominate the continent militarily by 
sheer weight of numbers. 

It may not be before the end of this century; it 
may not be until the next, if the awakening process 
started by the Revolution is slow in arousing the 
latent genius of the giant Slav nation. But Russia’s 
day will come. And when it comes it will be one of 
surpassing greatness. 

The day of Western European Powers is on the 
wane. 1 do not agree with the scaremongers who go 
about crying an immediate falling to pieces of West- 
ern continental civilization ; I doubt if there is danger 
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of a complete collapse (barring, of course, another 
World War). The point is, rather, that the zenith 
of Western European civilization has been reached 
and the decline set in. The Great War gave the in- 
tricate Western European scheme of things a blow 
which set it further back, comparatively speaking, 
than the surface destroying force of the Russian 
Revolution retarded Russia. And under her present 
confusion of petty nationalistic rivalries, Europe is 
making little headway towards regaining the lost 
ground. 

The center of gravity of continental civilization is 
destined to shift, and the next shift will be east 
across the Carpathians, where the real vital force 
on the Continent is to be found today. Hach great 
people has at least one gift to render. mankind. 
Rome, Greece, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, Swe- 
den, England have all made theirs. Each in turn 
had an element of strength that humanity needed. 
Each represented a people’s master gift to the 
wealth of the ages. Russia, the largest human bloc 
on the Continent, has yet to deliver hers. She had 
begun, it is true, along certain cultural lines previous 
to the War. But it was only a beginning, and the 
Revolution temporarily checked that. Her turn is 
next. Russia will be the next great people to come 
forward with its master contribution to mankind. 

The above paragraph, in essence, formed part of 
an article which I wrote from Paris in the summer 
of 1920. The conclusions were based upon several 
years of study of the European situation, including 
particular attention to its Russian phase; talks with 
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large numbers of prominent Russian emigrés, who 
at some time had played roles of first magnitude in 
the government of their country; data which I could 
glean from books, and the opinions of a number of 
Western EKuropeans, possessed of the broadness of 
perspective and the keenness of insight to catch the 
general trend of events. 

The following year I went to Russia. I went with 
an open mind, or as nearly that state of mind as was 
possible. For several years I had listened to innu- 
‘merable conflicting reports from Russia, some from 
one side, some from the other. T felt it was too big 
a human thing to approach with personal bias for 
either side. I went with a feeling of mingled curi- 
osity and awe at stepping into the presence of such 
a, colossal human process. I went with the conviction 
that however terrible or excellent the immediate 
phenomena of the Revolution, it was all a part of a 
tremendous human process which, in turn, was part 
of that major scheme of evolution which man has 
been following since the beginning of time. I went 
with the belief that the best way to try to understand 
this process was from the humanist point of view. 
I wanted to see the Life aspect of the Revolution. 
And I endeavored to apply the yardstick of Life to 
all the institutions and processes which I found in 
that vast land. For what scholastics call politics 
and economics are fundamentally only products of 
human longings, strivings, and passions. The hu- 
man in these processes is the supreme and deter- 
mining factor. | 
- Twent with some secret misgivings as to what the 
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effect of personal scrutiny would be upon my atti- 
tude towards Russia and the Revolution. ‘‘What 
will you say after you have come out of Russia?”’ 
some of my American friends asked that summer in 
1921. ‘* Will you then still be writing about Russia’s 
future?’’ JI myself sometimes wondered if I would. 
I went into that land of widespread ruins and confu- 
sion. Once inside I passed through all the various 
stages of personal reaction through which every for- 
eigner passes if he remains long enough in present- 
day Russia—until finally he reaches his orientation 
and can see all the seeming contradictions as differ- 
ent phases of one great scheme. I saw the poverty, 
the suffering, the broken idealism, the ugliness, the 
weaknesses, all the unsightly by-products, both hu- 
man and material, of the Revolution. I saw the lack 
of initiative among the people (Russia’s greatest 
poverty because it prevents her from effectively 
helping herself). I saw the vast task ahead, both 
human and material, before Russia can be reha- 
bilitated. 

I came out with an undiminished faith in Russia’s 
ultimate future, a faith based upon what I saw of 
Russia’s almost untapped natural resources, Russian 
character and Russia’s great soul. 

Today in California, thousands of miles from 
Moscow, with the added perspective of distance, I 
subscribe to the same theme which I wrote four 
years ago in Paris. Yet I am only one observer. 
There are many who could report similar experi- 
ences. It is not those who have seen Russia and who 
know her who are lacking in faith in her future, 
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As has already been pointed out, the Revolution 
has not permanently exhausted the nation’s basic 
resources. It has eaten up her surplus. That in 
itself is serious enough for the immediate future. 
Until she can make up for that loss, Russia must lie 
prostrate. For, as has already been pointed out, it 
is only by means of this surface capital—factories, 
railways, the farms, ete.—that the natural resources 
can be converted into products that will satisfy 
human needs. But once the surface debris has been 
swept away, the foundations underneath will be 
found to be unimpaired. 

Economically, Russia is still by far the strongest 
national bloc in Europe. She is the only nation on 
the Continent that can be self-sustaining—in that 
comparative sense, of course, in which the word is 
used in this age of international interdependence. 
T use it in the sense in which it sometimes has been 
applied to the United States. She has her own coal 
and ores for her industries and railways, raw prod- 
ucts for her factories, normally a surplus of grain 
and foods for her population. Her climate is so 
varied, ranging from the Arctie zone in the north to 
the semi-tropics of the south, that she boasts of a 
variety of crops which only America can rival. She 
has oil for her furnaces and forests for her houses. 
Despite the havoc on the surface, these real riches 
are still comparatively intact. Given time and capi- 
tal to reorganize the industries—and measured on 
the are of Russia’s life as a nation, this will not be 
a long sector—and Russia will become easily the 
leading economic force in Europe, | 
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Russia’s greatest drawback, from the viewpoint 
of her immediate future, is a human one—the lack 
of initiative in the people. We have seen its causes. 
I think a sense of initiative can be created because I 
believe its absence is primarily due to external rather 
than inner causes. Or rather, the former have pre- 
vailed for so long that they have affected the latter 
deeply. But it will require time. And in the mean- 
time, I fear the industrial reconstruction of Russia 
will have to be largely in the hands of foreigners 
and Jews, the only class of native Russians with 
much real ‘‘push.”’ se 

Russia’s national man-power has hardly been 
tapped, so great was it to begin with. She still leads 
Europe in reserve of human material. Millions have 
died, it is true, but then Russia had many millions. 
Such a statement seems almost blasphemous from 
the humanitarian viewpoint; yet viewed from the 
cold perspective of history, what are a few millions 
more or less in a nation of a hundred millions or 
over (the exact figure varies in accordance with what 
geographical limits one places upon Russia). Crude 
and undeveloped though this human reserve be, it 
represents a potential richness in the qualities that 
go to make up a great nation that cannot be over- 
looked. Russia has the latent vital element that 
tired Europe needs so much. Through all the cen- 
turies, she has preserved many of the qualities of 
youth. The history of human progress is largely a 
story of ‘‘young”’ peoples, nations with faith in hu- 
manity and hope. Perhaps it was partly Russia’s 
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isolation from the rest of the world through so many 
centuries that prevented her from becoming infected 
with the sophistication (and despair) of Western 
Europe. — ee 
Nowhere is this more strikingly illustrated than 
in the difference between the Russian peasants and 
the peasants of Western Europe. And since Russia 
is predominantly a peasant country, the parallel is 
not inappropriate. I don’t think I realized this con- 
trast so fully until one month when I was writing on 
the coast of Brittany in France. After work, I used 
to wander out into the country and watch the glean- 
ers. Alongside the quaint French countryfolk, I 
involuntarily measured up the Russian ‘peasants 
among whom I had been a short time before. Never 
was a contrast more interesting. : 
Both were childlike, but there was a fundamental 
difference in this childlikeness. The French peas- 
ant was childish, with the childishness of an aged 
person in his second infancy—embittered by dis- 
couragements, pessimism, and final realization of 
the futility of things. He had patience, but it was a 
patience born of courage, rather than hope. His 
heart was tired within him. The Russian peasant, 
on the other hand, was childlike like a great grown- 
up child. He still has the heart of a child. Despite 
all he has been through, he still has a child’s faith 
in the future when all will be better. He can still 
play. He can still laugh. He has not lost his vital- 


ity. He is not already ‘‘usé’’ like his French coun- 
terpart. He is imaginative in his simple way. He 
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has a delightful sense of humor and a sense of the 
dramatic that reminds one of the southern Italians. 
His mind is untutored, but it is fashioned from the 
Slav mold, and the Slav mind is one of the most in- 
teresting in Europe. In my own experience I have 
had occasion to observe what a fine intellect can rise 
from this peasant mind in a single generation of 
training. My own Russian teacher, in Paris (he 
was exiled by the Tsar), who has as fine, gentle, 
and sensitive a mind as any I have ever met, was 
himself the son of a peasant. An East Russian no- 
bleman, who had founded an agricultural school for 
the peasants of the district, became attracted to him 
once on a visit to the school, adopted him into his 
family almost as a son, giving him a university edu- 
cation. There are many other young peasants like 
him, awaiting the transforming touch of education. 
Maxim Gorki, today probably Russia’s foremost 
living author, is peasant born. 

Peasants often display an artistic taste that is 
astonishing. The women make shawls that are some- 
times exquisite creations of taste. The peasant folk 
songs have a beauty of melody and interval that 
great masters strive to equal. 

And, last, but not of least importance, the peasant 
is fundamentally honest. 

Exactly how far the Revolution has gone in awak- 
ening the peasants from their lethargy is difficult to 
measure at this early date. Russia has not suff- 
ciently emerged from the numbness caused by the 
blow to manifest the complete results of the shock. 
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But certain it is that the Revolution has stirred the 
peasant masses as they never were stirred before. 
It has confused them, perhaps; it has not enlightened 
them, nor has it given them the ideals originally 
promised. But it has nevertheless awakened in them 
a human self-consciousness which they had not dared 
articulate before. It has aroused them to the fact 
that they are human beings, not dogs, and that they 
can have an influence upon their destiny if they only 
will hard enough. When education is established 
on an effective universal scale, and freedom of ex- 
pression comes to Russia, popular educators will 
find far more receptive and sensitive ears because of 
the fact of the Revolution. 

To pass on to one of the more general aspects of 
the impact of the Revolution—a ground-clearing 
aspect—namely, the fact that it has swept away the 
caste system in which Russia was so tragically en- 
tangled before the War: it is doubtful if anything 
less than a terrible cataclysm could have broken this 
down. In no European country were class distine- 
tions more iron-bound. Each class had its distine- 
tive mentality. If you knew Russia you could spot 
a man’s social position almost upon meeting him. 
His whole attitude, his bearing, his mental approach 
to life, gave him away instantly. Each class cour- 
tesied to the class next above it and crunched the 
fingers of the rank just below. Nor did this inequal- 
ity vanish even before the law. Although theoreti- 
eally, count and commoner appeared on equal foot- 
ing in court, actually they were seldom equal, A 
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count could do things with impunity and escape, 
when a person of less rank would have been punished 
severely. It was not so much a question of the stat- 
utes, as of the judges and their inability to forget a 
human fact so fundamental in Russia as that of class 
distinction. It was not on the testimony of the Rev- 
olutionaries and Communists that the old régime 
stood condemned in my eyes after I reached Russia. 
The most damning testimony came to me from the 
lips of members of the old aristocracy themselves. 

Class distinctions are something no new country 
can afford. An old country, with its institutions 
already formed and its resources organized, may in- 
dulge in this luxury with impunity—that is, unless 
the nation has become infected with the leaven of 
liberalism and humanism. But a new country dips 
into class distinctions at its immediate peril. A new 
country needs every ounce of brawn and brain avail- 
able, no matter from which class it comes. It cannot 
afford to deprive itself of any potentiality on ac- 
count of artificial class fences. 

In clearing Russia of this barbed wire entangle- 
ment of class distinction, the Revolution has cleared 
the field for a more wholesome, unified national 
growth. This growth cannot make much headway 
now; the Communist despotism and suppression of 
frearoih of expression restrict it. But Russia can- 
not always remain so constricted. And once she 
finds herself free she will also find herself better 
able to take advantage of her freedom than she would 
have been without the shake-up. 
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Culturally, Russia is a strange old-new land. She 
has the richness of an old and the freshness of a very 
young folk. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than 
in her national arts. Russia always impressed me 
as a country which had started to develop its na- 
tional culture centuries ago, had made an excellent 
headstart—had progressed far enough to realize that 
it had something worth while of its own—and had 
then abruptly been put to sleep, to slumber through 
the centuries like the mythical Dornréslein, await- 
ing the kiss of fortune to awaken and continue its 
development. The Revolution was a rude kiss, it 
must be admitted, but perhaps it will serve the 
purpose. 

There is every reason to believe that once the in- 
tellectual coma which the recent period of suffering 
has temporarily imposed upon the land, has had time 
to pass off, Russia will continue an artistic and cul- 
tural development of unusual brilliance. Russia has 
already achieved in the arts as well as in literature. 


Russian music is in vogue in concert halls in many 


countries. Russia has developed a national school 
of music as distinct and individual as any of the 
existing national schools of music, to wit, the Ger- 
man, Italian, or French, and Russian music is still 
in its early stages of development. As each of the 
other great countries in turn held the center of 
eminence in the musical world, it is not improbable 
that Russia’s turn has now come to hold the ear of 
the world while she sings her own new note. Her 
singers are stilled for the moment; pain has silenced 
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their voices. But they will sing again, and in notes 
all the richer for the suffering they have gone 
through. 

“It is suffering that makes a-man noble; until he 
has suffered he is hardly better than a beast,’’ runs 
a Russian proverb. Thus Russia’s ordeal in the 
end will enrichen her art. 

The Russian mind, imaginative, dreamy, creative, 
is one of the quickest and the most active in Europe. 
In speed of thought only the French mind ean com- 
pete with it. As already said, that is the reason the 
Russians are naturally so artistic and temperamen- 
tally adapted for prowess in the arts. For art isa 
creation of lights and shades; and only the quick 
mind can déal in niceties. 

‘Russia’s place in world literature is already 
established. 

The collapse of the idealism of the earlier days of 
the Revolution was, I know, a severe blow to many 
friends of Russia, many who had expected ‘so much 
in immediate returns from the Russian Revolution. 

**For years we have been almost worshiping the 
Slav mind, meditative, philosophical, altruistic. And 
now see what it has made of the Revolution!’’. some 
of them have said to me in New York. And itis a 
tragedy indeed sad to record. But, as hag already 
been pointed out, the collapse of idealism inside the 
Communist Party does not’mean the death of Revo- 
lutionary altruism in Russia. True, it has been re- 
flected in the general spirit of the day, and for the 
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moment Russia probably has less idealism in her 
daily life than ever. But this is rather a temporary 
symptom, a period of reaction that will pass. The 
inherent qualities of the Slav mind are unchanged 
basically. Russia may still deliver herself of a con- 
tribution to world thought that will recompense for 
the setback. The Russian mind is naturally philo- 
sophical. If it had not been, Russia would have gone 
mad long ago! 

And when Russia does begin to produce—in the 
arts, in the realm of philosophy, in creative thought 
_-she will have an advantage over all the Western 
peoples who have gone before. In this respect Rus- 
sia’s position is analogous to that of our own United 
States. 

‘You started where we left off,’? Huropean 
friends used to say to me, speaking of America. 
‘‘No wonder you have done miracles. You had all 
our experience to build upon!’’ 

For decades Russian thinkers have been studying, 
absorbing all the best in literature and thought that 
Europe has produced, pondering upon it, weighing 
st. This they will some day pass on, enriched by 
having passed through the prism of their own na- 
tional complex, enriched by combination with their 
own distinctly new ideas. 

Whether in philosophy, arts, or literature, the 
Slav contribution will not be lacking in individual- 
ity. It will certainly be quite distinct from that of 
either Anglo-Saxon or Latin. It may have some of 
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the elements of the Greek. But it is almost certain 
to have a virility, a humanness, a daring of execu- 
tion, and an almost savage sincerity that will stir 
mankind. 

Russia’s master contribution may be late in pre- 
senting itself. It can hardly be expected in our time. 
While prowess in arts is always possible in a coun- 
try where a small class has leisure and time to edu- 
cate itself at the expense of the masses, that day is 
now seemingly past in Russia. Under the present 
trend of events, Russia doubtless may have to wait 
until she can refine the native qualities inherent in 
the nation on a much broader scale. But this she 
can do, and will do. 

For Russia has the human timber of which great- 
ness is made. 


APPENDIX 





LENIN, THE MAN—PERSONAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS 


(Reprinted from the New York Tribune, January 
27,1924.) 


Tun first time I saw Lenin was at an electric plow 
demonstration on a field near Moscow. He arrived: 
late—typically Russian. His auto drove through the 
gate and we saw a small energetic man come strid- 
ing across the field at the head of a party of four or 
five. His felt hat was pulled low over his face. His 
overcoat flapped against his knees. He walked deci- 
sively. He quickly inspected the plow and then as 
we gathered around him, made a short speech. He 
did not stand out from the men around him. There: 
was nothing particularly striking in his appearance. 
He spoke calmly and simply. There was no appeal 
to the emotions. I do recall, however, the sincerity 
of his tone and the trace of humor in his voice. He 
finished abruptly, walked back to his car, and was 
gone. 

Tt was not until later when I heard him in a politi-.) 
cal speech before a great audience that Lenin, the | 
astute master of situations, stepped forth. I re- 
member so well one evening when he was address- 
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ing the All-Russian Congress of Soviets, Russia’s 
“‘parliament,’’ in the Moscow opera house. All were 


eagerly awaiting the occasion. It had been an- 


nounced in advance that Lenin might speak; every 


Seat in the room was taken. The interior of the 


immense theater, which is as large as the Hip- 
podrome in New York, was finished in gold. At the 
rear, four tiers of galleries rose to the frescoed ceil- 
ing, the red curtains and upholstering of the loges 
standing out in relief against the golden back- 
ground. Countless electric bulbs poured a flood 
of light. The stage setting was from a courtyard 
Scene in a Russian medieval opera. Some sixty Red 
soldiers in their long khaki overcoats leaned against 
their bayonetted rifles in the background. Here and 
there the crimson trousers of an officer added a touch 
of brightness. In front, near the footlights, was the 
commissars’ table, with Kameneff, the gentle Kalinin, 
and others. And behind the footlights, almost over 
them, stood Lenin, a sheet of notes in his hand and 
that famous half-whimsical, half-Mephistophelian 
expression on his face. 

I was hardly ten feet from him, in the orchestra 
pit at his feet. And from that point of vantage I 
watched him with all the intentness I could summon. 
I watched the fascinating flow of expressions on his 
face, his eyes. I strained to ‘catch every modulation 
of his voice and studied his manner of presenting 
ideas, hoping to penetrate that facial mask, grasp 
something of the power behind it, see how the wheels 
went around in that remarkable mental mechanism 
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which was the brains of the Bolshevik movement— 
the genius, call it evil or otherwise! 

What he said was not important. It was not nec- 
essary that evening to say anything important. His 
duty was simply to be Lenin, give his personality 
free rein, and the crowd would be satisfied. Here 
again there was no appeal to the emotions. His 
speech was loosely organized—rather commonplace 
from the literary viewpoint. It would have attracted 
no especial attention on a printed page. But coming 
from Lenin, it was a magic potion. Despite the fact 
that most of them had heard him many, many times 

before, that great audience leaned forward in their 
seats, gripped the loges in front, and drank in every 
word as if it were the outpourings of a superior 
being! 

. Asa speaker, his power rested upon three devices 

\ which he used time and time again; three attributes 

4would be a better word. For they were psychic 
rather than rhetorical in nature. 

First of all, he spoke as a very wise father to very 

» little children, as a schoolmaster, perhaps, to his 
pupils. He spoke kindly, genially, but always from 
the heights. He never once departed from this atti- 
tude. Authority in Russia always has rested upon 
a pedestal. For centuries the Russian people have 
been simple, childlike subjects and their entire men- 
tal attitude toward those in authority has been that 
of children toward a schoolmaster—a harsh school- 
master usually! This situation naturally has devel- 
oped habits of thought which cannot be changed in 
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a day. He who would retain the respect of the peo- 
ple at large in Russia must take this attitude of 
superiority. And moreover, it must be genuine. 
The chief must know himself to be a chief. For the 
Russians are a psychic people and none can detect 
a fake quicker. Lenin, of course, sensed this quality 
in his countrymen and knew how to adapt it to his 
advantage. Except that in his public contact with 
the people, he took the air of a more kindly school- 
master than they had been accustomed to. He never 
was oratorical. He never departed from his familiar 
tone. He seldom showed any emotion. You had a 


- feeling he was above emotion and could not be moved 


by the currents of. passion that toss the average 
mortal. He never experimented with elaborate 
forms of speech, nor so-called eloquence. 

This leads me to his second attribute—namely, 


+ his gift of reducing abstract thought and political 


principle to the most simple every-day terms. Lin- 
coln is said to have had that gift. I do not mean to 
compare them. They are two entirely different types 
of men. But they did have this one trait in common. 
It was fascinating to watch the most abstract theo- 
ries and complicated international situations come 
limpidly through the prism of his mind, to surprise 
us with their very simplicity. One had a feeling of 
having been very foolish not to have grasped the 
import of the situation before, and wondered how 
it could have appeared complicated. 

The third factor, his piercing wit, was in a way akin 
to the second. He made it serve a similar purpose. 
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He had the knack of condensing an entire argument 
or point of view into a sharp, extremely amusing 
joke. His humor was not kindly like Lincoln’s.. It 
was always cutting, usually ridicule of his opponents. 
Every anecdote had a sting at the end. 

He used this gift with great shrewdness. I could 
see him watching his audience,.on the alert for the 
slightest change in their attitude. The moment he 
spotted the first signs of fatigue, he immediately 
waked them up with a thrust of wit. This thrust: had 
the added virtue of explaining his point in epitome. 
Thus he used. his. wit’ both to relieve tension and.to 
elucidate. 

He used these three devices repeatedly. They 
always worked. He never resorted to others. And 
he held that crowd in hishand. AsI turned to study 
the faces behind me I saw in them only one thing— 
' Lenin. Russians are naturally a sympathetic people 
and it seemed as if the faces there reflected every 
shade of the speaker’s whimsy. 

In the close-in strategy of a private council or 
committee meeting, Lenin was equally adept, al- 
though in this realm an entirely different side of 
his character came to the surface. Communist 
friends who had sat with him in these seeret sessions 
and who had watched his tactics from close range 
used to tell me of those meetings. Among his own 
associates he was far more roughshod. Here the 
fierceness in his make-up came out, the dictator. 
He was still a schoolmaster, but a much harsher 
schoolmaster; at times a most impatient one, who 
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did not hesitate to wield the whip, which in this case 
was a biting tongue and fine sarcasm. He delighted 
in reducing his adversaries’ arguments to an ab- 
surdity. He chafed under opposition—like Presi- 
dent Wilson—and was intolerant of those who dis- 
agreed with him. As time went on his comrades 
learned to fear that sharp tongue and keep out of - 
its way when possible. During the later days of his 
power, few dared openly oppose him in a conference. 
Those who did usually had cause to regret it. His 
was the quicker mind. 

As one Communist put it, ‘‘Lenin’s mind moved 
so swiftly to its conclusions that he did not seem to 
understand why others could not grasp the situa- 
tion as quickly as he. He was annoyed at the ‘dul- 
lards.’ ’’ His associates admired, infinitely respected, 
even loved him, but admitted he was intolerant of 
those who did not think as he. The majority sub- 
mitted to this domination, however, because in the 
long run they usually found that his judgment was 
better than theirs. So great was this confidence that 
many a “‘comrade’s’’ first impulse was to believe 
Lenin rather than himself if there was a difference! 
“‘How can Lenin be wrong?’’ some used to say! It 
was this almost religious faith in their chief that 
held many a rebellious radical in leash during the 
pivotal year 1921. 

Lenin never minced words. When he saw a weak- 
ness or fault among his own followers he was as 
merciless in his denunciation as in his attacks upon 
their enemies. During 1921 he pointed out the fail- 
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ure of Communism in Russia quite as poignantly as 
if he had been an anti-Bolshevik. He roasted his 
followers gleefully for their awkwardness in trying 
to learn the new way of doing things. And the party 
took it because it was Lenin. | 

To the Russian public, Lenin, the man, was almost 
as much of an enigma as he was to the world at 
large. He was a great personality, a force, a great 
name, but hardly a flesh and blood man to the aver- 
age inhabitant. This was especially true during the 
last three years of his life. His deeds and ideas 
were known to all, but the people saw too little of 
him personally to be able to think of Lenin the 
man with any familiarity. After the last attempt 
on Lenin’s life his associates kept him carefully 
guarded. They built up a wall of isolation around 
him. They could not afford to lose their guiding 
spirit and mind to an assassin’s bullet. Inside the 
Kremlin Lenin was as inaccessible as any king. 
FEiven foreign newspapermen almost never saw him, 
after the spring of 1921. He was seldom seen on 
the streets. (Trotsky, on the other hand, was a 
familiar figure.) "When Lenin did go out, he was 
always accompanied. He usually was driven in a 
car and the public knew nothing of his comings and 
goings. 

The people knew almost nothing about his private 
life. Being an American, one of the first questions 
that occurred to me when I reached Moscow was 
what kind of a private life Lenin led, what of his 
home, his wife and family? T asked one Russian 
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after another. Outside the educated classes I found 
hardly anyone who knew definitely whether Lenin 
had-a wife or family! The Communists, of course, 
knew Mrs. Lenin—Krupskaya, as she is called—but 
outside this small ‘‘aristocracy’’ Mrs. Lenin hardly 
existed for the Russian people. 

Although the intellectual side of Lenin was far 
more developed than the sentimental, he neverthe- 
less had ‘a happy home life. His wife was devoted, 
worked with him throughout his career and nursed 
him during his illness. She unfortunately was also 
of a highly nervous temperament, so possibly could 
not offer*the calming influence a man of this tem- 
perament needed. But she gave all she could. She 
was active in Communist Party affairs, but her 
duties to her husband always came first. 

Lenin’s personal habits of life were extremely 
simple. Until he broke down, he worked without 
moderation and seldom took time for amusement. 
People in Moscow told me he was almost never known 
to go to a theater. He didn’t once during the time 
I was in Russia. When in Moscow, he lived in the 
palace in the Kremlin. From my window in the 
guest house across the river I used to see a large 
limousine draw up at the palace and my Communist 
secretary sometimes told me it was calling for Lenin. 

But midst these trappings of luxury, Lenin lived 
unostentatiously. 

After he was taken ill, my secretary told me from 
time to time of his trips into the country. Lenin 
passed the greater part of his time on large estates 
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sian nobility. He spent his nights in these huge 
manor houses and his days—when he could—in their 
hunting preserves. For he had a passion for hunt- 
ing. It was his only diversion during the two years’ 
illness. 

Fanatic he was, of course; but he also had certain 
qualities of mind which few great fanatical leaders 
of the past possessed. He was a master political 
strategist, a psychologist, a student of human nature 
and situations. His faculty of sensing the vital mo- 
ment in a situation was almost weird. He could feel 
an approaching climax of events before it arrived 
and knew when the time came to strike. He could 
detect a weak spot in an opponent’s line and knew — 
where to aim. He knew the value of taking the initi- 
ative, especially in a primitive life struggle such as 
was in progress in Russia. He knew the mentality 
of his people. But with all this he was peculiarly 
blind to economic realities. He had almost no con- 
ception of business affairs and principles. Acquain- 
tances of mine who came to Russia to talk conces- 
sions told me of his surprising lack of perception in 
this field. But he had a genius for political organi- 
zation in a country where organizing genius is rare. 
The traits which gave him revolutionary leadership 
lifted him high above his associates. There is no 
one who can compare with him. 

Cruel he was—relentless—in pursuit of an ob- 
jective. He drove at his goal regardless of cost. 
Humanitarian he was not. To him ideas always had 
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the precedence over men. Men were instruments, 
and he used them often without seeming compassion. 
But he never was harsh for the sake of being harsh. 
Impersonal he was, yet he had a few warm, close 
personal friendships. 

In Russia I heard many curse him, others praise 
him. Yet never while I was in Moscow did I hear 
anyone question his integrity. 
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